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BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





Is there no ivy greener than the rest, 
No amaranth from shadowy isles Elysian, 
That we may lay upon thy snow-heaped breast, 
Year of the Vision ? 


Kor thou hast touched this people to a grace 
That half rebukes the solitary ditty. 
All men were poets for one brief, bright space 
In the White City. 


Beyond the circle of her glistening domes 
A bitter wind swept by to waste and wither. 
A ery went up from hunger-smitten homes, 
But came not hither. 


So fair she stood, imparadised within 
Her own delight, as film of elfin labor, 
A moonshine fabric, far from stain and din 
Of her dark neighbor. 


And yet Chicago, from her troubled gloom, 
Young daughter of the young, undaunted nation, 
Breathed in this evanescent lily-bloom 
Heart-aspiration. 


For through all stress of the material strife, 
The greed, the clash, the coarse, unlovely fashion, 
America bears on to sweeter life 
And purer passion. 


Oh, sting our souls with this diviner need, 
And, ere thou fadest, take our high decision 
‘To make thy radiant. dream immortal deed, 
Year of the Vision ! 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, Mass. 
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BEYOND THE MIST. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











Your face it was so thin and clear, 
The night you said good-by, 

It touched me with an awful fear, 
As if a ghost were nigh ; 

But then you smiled and softly said : 
“’Tis pleasant where I go,” 

And out beyond the mist you fled; 
Whither I do not know. 


Oh, hidden are the ways of love! 
Come back, sweet love, to me! 

The floor of God, his roof above, 
Can these a barrier be ? 

Or will love find between the stars 
A path to where I wait,? 

Can no bold spirit leap the bars 
And foil the guards of Fate ? 


Ah, maiden, whither fare you now 
Beyond the mist of blue ? 
And are you happy? Tell me how 
The strangers greeted you, 
When through their gates you wondering went 
And walked in stately guise, 
As some tall, childlike angel sent 
Abroad in Paradise. 


And did you pass by Avalon 
To catch the fruit-perfume, 

And fragrance blown ’twixt sea and sun 
From apple groves a-bloom ? 

Oh, whisper back one word to tell 
In what far lands you go, 

On grassy glade or flowery fell, 

Or where the lilies blow. 
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I must believe your feet are set 
Beyond remotest space ; 

But have you reached or sighted yet 
The city of God’s grace ? 

Oh, is it cold, or is it warm. 
Or clear or cloudy weatber ’ 

Dear soul, we felt not any storm 
The while we walked together. 


, I hold my heart with both my hands, 

And close my soul to doubt, 

What time you stray in hidden lands ;— 
I vaguely reckon out 

The sum of life, till I may find 
The secret of your flight, 

And come to you, as down the wind 
Far music comes by night. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF OUR ANTI-CHINESE LEG- 
ISLATION. 








BY 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D., 


RECORDING SECRETARY OF THE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 





ONE matter connected with the continued oppressive 
legislation against the Chinese in this country has not 
received the consideration it deserves. I refer to the 
effect produced upon the minds of intelligent Chinamen, 
damaging to missionary work, both in this country and 
in China. Some very vivid illustrations of the bad result 
of our recent legislation in this respect are brought to me 
in a letter from the Rev. F. J. Masters, D.D., Superin- 
tendent of the Chinese Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on the Pacific Coast. 

I give them herewith, and call special attention to the 
conversation between Dr. Masters and the intelligent 
Chinaman who discussed the matter with him on a recent 
Sabbath, and, also, to the views of the President of the 
Sam Yup Company in regard to retaliation. I,ask all 
intelligent readers to reflect on the anomalous condition 
in which we are placed as a Christian people when the 
state of affairs makes such conversations as these a pos- 
sibility. The extracts from the letter of the Rev. Dr. 
Masters are as follows : 


‘Since the Scott Bill became law we have lost scores of 
our members who cannot now return to this country. 
Most of our best members in every place have gone, leaving 
none but raw, inexperienced converts. The Chinese are not 
the least happy over the McCreary Bill. No doubt many 
will register, but Chinatown is full of laborers out of work 
and who cannot get work, so that I expect thousands will 
be ready to go whenever Uncle Sam can send them. Last 
Sunday I got into debate with a very intelligent China- 
man, He thought that America had treated his people 
very unjustly, and the less we Americans preached virtue 
and righteousness to the Chinese the better. I reminded 
him that the Church of Christ had always been on the side 
of righteousness and truth in dealing with all people. He 
remarked that its espousal of the cause of justice to China 
had not been attended with very satisfactory results so far. 
I pointed out that our Church had been foremost in peti- 
tioning Conyress to repeal the Geary Bill and that our 
ministers had advocated their cause by lipand pen. Other 
evangelical Churches had done the same, and this had no 
doubt influenced the Government to modify the Geary Bill 
and extend the time for registration. He clasped his hands 
and saluted me, saying: ‘I know you Jesus men areon our 
side, but your Government has broken faith with our 
nation and treated us worse than they would treat savages.’ 
He wanted to know why the Government of a nation that 
professed to be enlightened and Christian, did not make a 
better.show of Christian principles. I told him that while 
many of our statesmen were professing Christian men, the 
Government of the United States, which was by the people 
and for the people, millions of whom were non-Christian, 
could not, as a Government, profess any one creed or form of 
religion. He retorted: ‘ What is that yousay ? Do you mean 
toimply that your Christian religion is only good for private 
life and not good for public life? Do you mean that the 
teachings of Jegus are to be limited to private homes, and 
have no place in the greater household, the State? Is the 
Christian religion taught only to regulate a man’s inter- 
course with his neighbor, and to have no bearing upon the 
greater relation betwee state and state, and nation and 
nation ? Confucius taught humanity, justice, propriety, 
wisdom and sincerity—the same for public as for private 





life, the same for the State as for the family, the same for 
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my neighbor across the sea as for my neighbor across the 
street. Do you expect us to respect the religious teachers 
of a nation that tolerates the pillage and oppression of our 
people while resident in your midst, and has no regard for 
its solemn treaty pledges ?’ I confess it is rather difficult 
to answer some of these questions, and an answer that sat- 
isfies my mind is not always acceptable to a Chinaman. 
‘* A few weeks ago I called on the president of the Sam 
Yup Company. He animadverted severely on the registra- 
tion law, but thought many would now register. I asked: 
‘What will China do? Will she retaliate?’ He an- 
swered: “What is that you say? Does the superior man 
speak of retaliation ? Is retaliation a part of the law of 
righteousness ? If a man pulls my queue, am I to seize 
him by the beard ? If a man slaps my face, shall I strike 
him on the head? The superior man learns to suffer 
wrong with patience and magnanimity. It is only the 
vulgar that cry, ‘Tah! tah!” (fight! fight!) Our nation 
has been grievously wronged and insulted, but the Holy 
Master does not teach us to retaliate. Heaven will vindi- 
cate him whose cause is just, and we can wait. Having 
now become convinced that this country is unfriendly to 
our people, they will gradually disappear from your cities, 
and return to their homes as fast as they can close up 
their affairs,’ 
‘*The calm dignity with which these words were spoken 
made me feel very small as I tried to say the best word I 
could for America. It was little that could be said in her 
defense, and yet I remembered that when I first went out 
to China in 1874 no nation stood so high in the estimation 
of the Chinese people as the United States. ‘ How are the 
mighty fallen!’ ”’ 

NEw YorK City. 
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MY FIRST SERMON. 








BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, 

Is it not cruel to drive back any preacher’s memory to 
his first sermon? Is it gracious? Is it any way sooth- 
ing to human feeling? It is very pleasant to cali it my 
“first sermon,” but how if it should unhappily turn out 
to be my first blunder? Some things are better forgot- 
ten than remembered. Are not first sermons among the 
number? To those who think not I will relate the story 
of my first preaching appearance—I cannot cal! it my 
pulpit début, for pulpit in the ordinary sense there was 
none. 

Picture a large village green in the most rustic part of 
Northumberland on a brilliant summer Sunday after- 
noon. Place in the middle of the green an ordinary saw- 
pit, and place around the saw-pit a considerable number 
of beams and planks. Seated upon them imagine quite 
a number of simple villagers—rustics in very deed in 
appearance, in dress, and in manners. Why have they 
assembled around the saw-pit? They have assembled 
and met together to hear two local unpaid preachers 
from a neighboring town, Accompanying these preach- 
ers is a boy of eighteen years of age. The simple service 
proceeds in the usual way. There is hearty singing, 
then a fervent prayer, more singing, then the first ser- 
mon. The preacher, tho earnest, is intellectually dull. 
After his discourse comes another hearty hymn, and 
then the second preacher takes up his duty. While the 
second preacher is proceeding the youth of eighteen 
quietly asks the first preacher to lend him the New Tes- 
tament. As that youth of eighteen was myself, I may 
tell the rest of the story in the first person. 

Tho but eighteen, I had for four or five years been in 
the habit of addressing boys’ meetings and making quite 
an active figure in obscure debating societies. I am 
afraid I was the terror of some young aspirants to 
rhetorical influence and fame. When I went to the vil- 
lage green I had no intention whatever of preaching my 
first sermon, The idea of doing so suddenly and over- 
poweringly seized me, The text which I selected was 
not a soothing one. Standing bolt-upright on the cross- 
beams of the saw-pit, I read as my text these words: 
‘“‘It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the 
day of judgment than for you.” This was, perhaps, too 
hard upon my rustic audience. Not one word of the 
sermon can I remember. As for ideas, probably there 
were none to recollect, I do remember, however, the 
tone of denunciation. I did not spare the iniquities of 
the age: I loosed all the thunders I could command, and 
delivered my soul with audacious frankness. The ser- 
mon was necessarily extemporaneous. Neither thought 
nor word had I prepared. I simply knew that the age 








was corrupt, and taking the hundred rustics as repre- 
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sentative of the total iniquity, I hurled upon them the 
thunderbolts of outraged Heaven. Some persons are 
kind enough to think that even now Tam not wholly 
destitute of energy, but I can assure them - that, at 
eighteen, volcanoes, tornadoes, whirlwinds and other 
energetics cut a very secondary figure,» hen I was on the 
saw-pit. 

My first sermon really ran intoa second, which was 
also preached in the open air. I see the rustic road, and 
I see the green hedge which formed a background. The 
audience was large and entirely agricultural. My text 
“If I whet my glittering sword, and my hand 
take hold of judgment, I will render vengeance,” etc. It 
was the same thunderstorm. Sinai was but a hurried 
rehearsal of it. Never did the green fields and hedges 
hear such torrent-roars of denunciation, The wonder is 
that they did not shrivel up and wither away. The fact 
is they seemed to like it, fora lark mounted high over 
our heads, and, fixing himself in the bluest sky, he trill- 
ed a lay that comforted us like a benediction. In an- 
other village I continued my first sermon, All was in 
the open air, The third occasion was an evening twi- 
light. My pulpit was a large block of stone or wood at 
the door of a wheelwright’s shop. There was no one 
who could begin a tune, so I commenced the service 
with the Doxology, and utterly failed to make a com- 
mon-meter tune fit a long-meter hymn. Some miracles 
are beyond even the skill of open-air preachers under 
twenty years of age. The tune failed, but the sermon 
went like an ¢quinoctial gale. I never had a better time. 
The villagers crowded around me, and implored me to 
come again, That was my callto the ministry. When 
young men ask me how they can enter the ministry, | 
tell them how I entered it, and I tell them that the very 
same door is stillopen. The common people may as 
well judge us at first, for they certainly have to judge 
usat last. The people will tell you whether you are cr- 
dained ‘of Christ to reach the common heart. If the love 
of Christ is in you, go and tellit. Wait for no man. 
Be certificated by the people. If God be for you,who can 
be against you? Beware of the sacerdotal element even 
in Nonconformity. Priestism is just as possible there 
as anywhere else. Be sure of your divine election to 
this holy service, and then get all the instruction and 
equipment which the Churches can give you. 

I have never regretted my first sermon. I do not 
think of its blunders so much as I think of its high pur- 
pose. The text of my youth is as appropriate now as i' 
was then. Iniquity is in high places and in low places. 
Virtue is cast down in the streets. Fraudulent compan- 
ies are but so many highwaymen. Secret sin and public 
wickedness make the age most pestilent. We want some 
strong judgment voice to thunder Goud’s eternal rebukes, 
Young men should do more along this line of service 
than they are doing. It is worse than idle to cry “ peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” Tender sentiment is 
very lovely ; literary discussion in the pulpit may be 
occasionally instructive ; but until the age has listened 
to the voice of rebuke and answered it with penitence 
and broken-heartedness, it will be necessary for young 
preachers to cry aloud: ‘* It shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon than for you.” The meek manner is 
excellent, but it should come after judgment has done 
its work. There is no lasting peace that is not based upon 
righteousness. The kingdom of God is first pure, then 
peaceable. Young man, attack the wickedness of your 
age, und never forget that when Jesus began to preach, 
He said Repent. 

On the subject of **man-made ministers,” 1 am an 
out-an-out Quaker. Ministers are Divine creations, 
Teach men mathematics, history, languages and science, 
if you please, but remember that God only can touch 
their hips with his own fire, and excite in their hearts 
the holy passion which must save the souls of men, ‘To 
be near a great preacher is to catch a sacred contagion, 
Experience can teach, pedantry can only blunder. 
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GENERAL GRAN1S WELCOME AT OCEAN 
GROVE. 


BY THE REV, JOHN ©, FOSTER, 


SECRETARY OF UNITED STATES CHKISTIAN COMMISSION. 


THe old Auditorium at Ocean Grove has been pulled 
down altd the ground cleared for a larger and finer edi- 
fice ; but memories of what took place under that old, 
open tabernacle are many and valuable. Our Christian 
Commission and reunion of the *‘Good Samaritans” cf 
the late War was held there in 1884. and proved to be 
the most memorable of any meeting ever held at that 
seaside resort. : . 

Pres. George H. Stuart, tho exceedingly feeble, was 
present and presided a part of the time. Word came 
that General Grant was at his cottage, some five miles 
away at Long Branch ; and President Stuart telegraphed 
a public welcome, and urged him to come at his earliest 
convenience. He answered, accepting the invitation, 
and said he would drive down the next afternoon. Ne- 
tices had been sent to all the G. A. R. posts within 
reach, and the veterans responded nobly. The day was 
all that could have been desired, the summer throng 
was present, and the extended notice of such a special 
day called out many thousands more who desired to come 
and see the illustrious guest. 





When the carriage drove up to the office-entrance it 
contained ex Governor R. J. Oglesby, Col. Fred. D. 
Grant and the great General, The sorrow of the Ward 
and Grant bank failure had cast a gloom over the friends 
of the hero; and this misfortune, joined with his s»ffer- 
ings for some months by broken tendons of a leg, 
had depressed the sensitive soul of the old com- 
mander beyond all expression. He tried to be cheerful, 
but it was hard work. Unfriendly newspapers and poli- 
ticians all over the land were slandering him most 
cruelly and questioning his honesty; this was to him a 
mortal wound. It was a time to awaken Christian 
sympathy, and the suffering chieftain needed it just then 
as never before. 

It was a touching sight as the tall form of Dr. E. H. 
Stokes supported the hero on the right, and Pres. George 
H. Stuart assisted on the left, while a third person 
brought the General’s crutches. The vast audience 
arose, and a sea of enthusiasm, never excelled even in 
war days, greeted the great man. He hobbled to his 
chair, bowed a graceful recognition, and was seated. 
The choir led in ‘‘America” and Dr, Stokes offered 
prayer. 

President Stuart, tho a sick man and very weak, 
spoke a few words, saying: 

“Tt was my good fortune just after the War closed to 
introduce General Grant, then the General of our Army, 
to the largest audience ever assembled in Philadelphia. 
Sivce then [ have introduced him as President of the 
United States; and we now extend to him, as a private 
citizen, a most hearty greeting and welcome him to Ocean 
Grove.” 

Tremendous cheering followed these remarks, 

It had been arranged that A. J. Palmer, D.D., should 
give the formal welcome. This popular preacher and 
lecturer never had a greater opportunity in his life ; but 
he was fully equal to the occasion, If we had known that 
such a quantity of oratorical dynamite was wrapped up 
in that short body, and that such a tempest of excite- 
ment was about to burst on that vast audience, we should 
have employed the best reporter in the realm ; but feel- 
ing that something was coming,and being a rapid scribe, 
we caught some of the echoes of the flying sound, A 
part of the speech ran thus : 

“Comrades, Ladies and Gentlemen: | do not know why 
the committee selected me to give this welcome, unless it 
is that this man (pointing to the noble head on which he 
could bave laid his hand) was at the head of the army 
while I was at the foot, and here you see the two extremes 
meet. [Wild cheering.| I welcome to-day the hero of the 
Republic. [Cheer after cheer.| It is sweet for the hum- 
blest soldier to welcome the greatest general the War 
produced, |Great applause. | 

“He couldn’t have done anything without us [laughter], 
and he knows it. ‘There were one million of us, but only 
one of him. He had to have this million, and we had to 
have him. We did something for the country and the 
world, twenty years ago, greater than that accomplished 
by Wellington, Marlboro’ or Hamilton. And so I, who was 
the humblest private in the army, am called upon to wel- 
come the immortal general, who was at the head: of the 
great army, the quiet man under whose leadership all the 
armies under Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, Hooker, Burn- 
side, Logan and Thomas marched ov to victory : 

“* Patient in toils, serene amid alarms, 

Inflexible in peace, invincible in arnis.’ 
Calm under calumny, magnanimous in victory, he was 
the greatest soldier of this or any other age, and the great- 
est man; aud Tsay for one—and in behalf of the million 
private soldiers for whom I speak to-day—that no combi- 
nation of Wall Street sharpers shall ever tarnish the luster 
of his splendid fame.” 

The applause at this moment was indescribable. Like 
a terrific surge the vast audience shouted long rolls of 
“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” ‘ Tiger! tiger !” over and 
over again, Caps from the comrades flew to the ceiling 
of the old Auditorium, crutches waved wildly in the 
air, veterans shouted, ‘Bully for Palmer! he’s hit 
it”; and the roar went on and on to the far-away crowds 
that pressed to hear or see all they could of the historic 
scene. 

After the storm had spent its greatest force Dr. Palm- 
er went on: 

**He settled the question whether we should have a 
united nation from Canada to the Gulf, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, or two hostile nations on this territory, the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. He settled 
another question, whether we should have one flag [tre 
mendous cheering, the comrade carrying the G. A. R. 
colors arose and waved the beautiful standard | — or whether 
we should have two flags, the grand old Stars and stripes 
[cheers] and the stars and bars, or the Stars and Stripes 
alone. {Again the cheering was with a vim of the old war 
meetings. } 

“He has been the soldier of one great epoch in our national 
history and the twice honored statesman of another.”’ 

During all this incoming tide of joyful, Christian, 
heroic welcome, the great General showed but. little 
emotion ; but to those near him it was evident that the 
clouds were broken, and the sunlight had come into his 
soul. It was the greatest change his noble mind had 
ever experienced in so short a period. 

When the storm abated there was a tremendous call 
of **Grant—Grant! General Grant say something.” 

President Scuart turned and said: ‘* General, these peo. 
ple will not be satisfied unless you say a few words. Do 
say something if you can.” 





Instantly the General reached down to his left, gath- 
ered up his crutches, placed them under his arms, and 
before one of us could get to kim, sprang to his feet, 
hobbled a step or two forward and said : : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen: Under all circumstances it is 
difficult for me to speak in public. An houragol might 
have made a speech, but now I am almost afraid to try. 

‘*T know, as few can, the good these chaplains have done, 
writing letters to the friends at home for the sick and 
wour ded soldiers to the anxious, sorrowing mothers aid 
fathers. I have not words to express my thanks for this 
welcome. I hope you will have a good time at this reunion, 
I appreciate ’— 

Here his voice failed, tears rained down his cheeks, 
his chin quivered in great emotion, he turned, sank into 
his chair, and a deathlike stillness rested on the vast 
audience. No one spoke, no one wanted to speak, none 
knew what to say, the quiet was like a prelude to a 
funeral ; we all wept in silence. 

Prof. John R. Sweney touched the sweet organ softly, 
and Mrs. Watrous sang a piece composed by Dr. Stokes, 
the music by Sweney, and printed for the reunion : 

“There's peace upon the mountain’s brow, 
There’s peace upon the sea; 
From pine-clad Maine to Mexico 
The land holds jubilee”; 
and the choir joined feelingly in the beautiful chorus. 

The grizzled commander, who had confronted torna- 
does of iron hail and ghastly death in the hour of battle, 
and never showed the least emotion, melted before this 
hearty. swinging welcome. Itwas his last speech; his 
voice was tever heard again on a public platform. 

When the music ceased President Stuart turned to the 
writer and said :; ** We'll call on you to say a few words, 
Say something, and then introduce Governor Ozglesby. 
The speech was eloquence itself for brevity : 

“General, if they don’t treat you well out here on the 
edge of the continent, come home to Illinois, where you 
belong, and where we will preserve your name untarnished, 
There you know you’ll always havea hearty welcome.” 

Dr. Stokes shouted : ** We'll take care of him ard his 
good name too.” 

** Ladies and Gentlemen: You have heard something 
about Illinois. It has produced Abraham Lincoln, Ulyssus 
S. Grant, Dwight L. Moody, and this man who has been 
our governor once, and we will elect him again. (The 
prophecy proved true.) Let me now introduce to you the 
Hon. Richard J. Oglesby.” 

Uncle Dick never did better in his lifetime, and all 
were well repaid who could hear his eloquent avdress. 

When the exercises of that day closed and the car- 
riage drove away with the ‘silent man,” somehow a 
feeling crept over the soul that great good had been 
done. 

Mrs. Grant told us, three years later, that the General 
frequently talked about the good cheer it brought him on 
that occasion. 

If in the new tabernacle soon to arise as much good 
may be done as in the old, it will bring much joy to hu- 
man hearts. 

SOUTH EVANSTON, ILL. 
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DR. SCHAFF’S TRIAL FOR HERESY. 


BY J. H. DUBBS, D.D. 





THE late Dr, Schaff was so highly regarded by Chris- 
tians of all denominations that the events of his life 
have more than local interest. In recent biographical 
sketches there are incidental references to his trial for 
heresy by the Synod of the German Reformed Churcb ; 
but as this episode occurred in 1845, when his influence 
was still almost entirely confined to the German 
churches. it may perhaps be taken for granted that its 
p?rticulars are not generally known. In order that they 
may be understood in their proper connection it is, how- 
ever, necessary to relate certain introductory events in 
the order of their occurrence. 

It was in the summer of 1843, when Dr. Schatf was 
privatdocent in the University of Berlin, that he was 
surprised to receive a visit from two Americans, the 
Rev. Drs. Benjamin S. Schneck and Theodore L. Hoffe- 
ditz. They had come to Germany as the bearers of a 
call to the Rev, Dr, Frederick W. Krummacher, pastor 
of the Reformed church of Elberfeld, to become the suc- 
cessor of Dr. F. A. Rauch as Professor of Historical and 
Exegetical Theology in the theological seminary which 
had recently been founded at Mercersburg, Penn. As 
Dr. Krummacher was at that time the most famous 
preacher in Germany it goes without saying that the 
American Synod would not have ventured to extend the 
call without some intimation that it would be favorably 
considered. It was, however, soon discovered that the 
proposed removal of Dr. Krummacher was very unfa- 
vorably regarded by the churches of the fatherland, and 
the King of Prussia exerted his personal influence to 
prevent it. After mature consideration Dr. Krumma- 
cher declined the call, concerning which he could say: 
‘The longer I considered it the more did I feel its in- 
creasing attraction.” In his letter of declinaticn he 
said : 


“IT stand before you my soul deeply moved, tendering 
you my hand with the double assurance, that I Jay down 
the honor conferred upon me by your call at the feet 
of Him towhom all honor is due, and that in future J 
shall feel myself to be one of your number, and that as lopg 
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asI breathe [ shall not cease to bear the interest of your 
beloved church with a praying heart before the throne of 
God.”’ 

Tne American commissioners naturally felt disap- 
pointed by the declination of Krummacher, and were 
uawilling to return home without in some way accom- 
plishing their purpose. They accordingly appealed to the 
leaders of the Church in Germany to recommed a suit- 
able candidate for the American professorship. Their 
mission had attracted much attention, and their applica- 
tion met with a hearty response. It was felt to be im- 
portant that the person selected should be a man of high 
culture who could represent German theology in its 
best aspects, and who was not too old to accommodate 
himself to new conditions and to acquire a foreign lan- 
guage. After frequent consultations the theologians— 
prominent among whom where Neander, Hengstenberg, 
Julius Mueller, and Krummacher—agreed to recommend 
Dr. Philip Schaff, who, apart from his other qualitica- 
tio s, was *‘a republican Swiss” and might reasonably 
be expected to feel at home in a republican country. It 
was on the ground of this recommendation that the 
commissioners had sought ont the candidate at his lodg- 
ings in Berlin. 

Dr. Schaff was at that time but twenty-four years old. 
Tho his literary work had already attracted attention, 
his public career was hardly begun; and he at once felt 
that the proposed call to America presented an opportu- 
nity for extensive usefulness which is but rarely afford- 
ed by the Fatherland, Greatly encouraged by the results 
of their interview, the commissioners returned to Amer- 
ica; and at the meeting of the Sysod of the German 
Reformed Church, convened at Winchester, Va., on the 
tvelfth of October, 1843, Dr. Sshaff was duly called to 
the oftice of professor. 

The newly elected professor came to America in the 
following year. He timed his arrival so as to be present 
at the annual meeting of the Synod, held in Allentown, 
Penn., in October, 1844. According to ancient custom, 
he was examined with a view to his. reception as a 
member of Synod. The following was the report of the 
committee, as included in the Minutes : 


* The committee appointed to hold a tentamen with the 
Rev. Dr. Schaff, report that they have bad satisfactory 
evidence of his being in regular ecclesiastical connection 
as a minister with the Evangelical Church of Prussia, 
having been ordained in the Reformed church of Elber- 
feld last April. , They have satisfied themselves, also, that 
he was born in the bosom of the Reformed Church, and 
continues to be true to its faith as exhibited in the Heide!- 
berg Catechism; and that he is prepared, moreover, to 
conform to the constitution and order of the same Church 
as established in this country. They recommend, there- 
fore, that he be received as a member of this Synod.” 


The report was adopted, and Dr. Schaff instructed to 
connect himself with the classis of Mercersburg. 

On the twenty-fifth of October—two days after the 
adjournment of Synod—Dr. Schaff was inaugurated in 
the First Reformed Church, of Reading, Penn. The 
theme of his address was ‘The Principle of Protestant- 
ism,” and it need hardly be said that it was treated with 
unusual freedom. The ‘‘Church question,” which was 
attracting unusual attention, was discussed at length, 
and the doctrine of Historical Development presented as 
its most satisfactory solution. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Schaff’s address in- 
cluded some expressions which were in danger of being 
misunderstood. It also contained views concerning the 
nature of Protestantism which, however well known in 
Europe, were by many Americans regarded as new and 
revolutionary. As Dr. Schaff himself remarked, less 
than a year ago: “I said exactly what I had been 
taught by my German professors and was not aware that 
iny audience was not prepared to receive it.” 

The inaugural address wasenlarged by its author and 
published asa volume of nearly two hundred pages, An 
English translation was prepared and published by Dr. 
John W. Nevin, Professor of Theology at Mercersburg, 
who also added an introduction. It was in its English 
form that the book attracted general attention, and 
became the earliest occasion of acontroversy which con- 
tinued for mauy years. 

‘The Principle of Protestantism” naturally provoked 
much criticism in the Reformed Church, and the Classis 
of Philadelphia adopted a series of resolutions demand- 
ing an investigation by the Synod of certain of its state- 
ments which were supposed to be contrary to sound doc- 
trine. The action of the classis was defended before the 
Synod by the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Berg, editor of The 
Protestant Quarterly, who was recognized as a powerful 
controversialist on the questions at issue. 

The Synod, convened in York, Penn., in Oct@®er, 
1845, was for four days occupied in the investigation of 
the inaugural address. This proceeding was not tech- 
nically a trial ; bat the effect was practically equivalent. 
The result was a triumphant vindication of the ortho 
doxy of the address on all the subjects to which the at- 
tention of the Synod bad been directed. ‘If the result 
had been otherwise,” said Dr. Schaff, not long ago, ‘' I 
would have gone right back to Berlin.” 

When all was over Dr. Schaff’s friends demanded a 
speech. He began in German; but his audience de- 
manded English, and he bravely undertook the task. 
Frequently, when words failed him, he appealed to the 





president for aid. 
to inquire : 

‘Mr. President, what is schlacken ?” 

‘* Dross,” was the reply. 

** He putteth away the wicked like dross,” continued 
the speaker, without the least apparent embarrassment, 

In later years, when Dr. Schaff had become thoroughly 
familiar with the English language he was fond of tell- 
ing the story of these early struggles. 

Dr. Schaff remained in Mercersburg twenty-one years, 
and in that mountain village laid the foundations of his 
most important literary labors. He was encouraged by 
the personal attachment of his students to a degree 
which could hardly have been expected in a larger insti- 
tutiun, and those that remain have every reason to be- 
lieve that their affection was heartily reciprocated. 

LANCASTER, PENN. 


In the middle of his speech he stopped 
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BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


I WAs rot so deeply enamored with the stately oratory 
or glamoured by the ponderous wit of our House of Lords, 
in that interesting period, that I could not occasionally 
descend to the House of Commons. In fact, I often 
chose to spend most of the morning in its comparatively 
spacious Ladies’ Gallery, which in that social time 
was a pleasant place of meeting for friends and gossips. 
Honorable members frequently dropped in upon us 
there, quite informally, and were very sociable «and 
human like indeed. 

That Lower House—now a big passageway—by day, 
lined on either side with marble effigies of our deat 
statesmen and heroes ; by night, a silent council chaw- 
ber, an awesome bivouac ; seemed to me then a grand 
hall of legislation, a fit theater for the greatest political 
actors, I have outlived much of my respect for the 
hall, but not for the men who therein have made fame 
for themselves and history for their country. It may be 
that Iam too much out of step with the political life of 
to-cay to judge fairly ; but it certainly strikes me, and 
strikes me hard, that in the buzzing, bewildering swarm 
of filibustering, blustering legislators and obstructors 
over there now, there is a lamentable lack of notables, 
after the old standard, if there be not ** an absolute dead 
level of mediocrity,” as some disgruntled old Republic 
ansaver. In these days of the fultillment of prophecy, 
when many run to and fro and knowledge is increased, 
days of universal intellectual exchange, when States and 
continents talk through air and earth and sea, when we 
can say good-morning to the ends of the earth, it is but 
pa‘ural that sectional distinctions and characteristics 
should be much modified, and local coloring, political and 
personal, somewhat subdued. It certainly seems to me, 
looking back to our plain old House, and remembering the 
marvelous variety and individuality of its types, that 
few of our present representative men—politicians— 
stand out from their fellows as did those of old, The 
majority of these seem to go in flocks, and they certainly 
flock a great deal about the carcass of spoils which is 
meatier than that their fathers knew. 

To a stranger, looking down on this vast mass of legis- 
lators, in perpetual motion, without much agitation o1 
apparent object, it is difficult to make out any separate 
entity, however respectable. It seems like a disturbed 
anthill, trying to settle down. Is it that the populariza- 
tion of knowledge, the fierce struggle for place, the 
growing worship of wealth, are all fatally leveling proc- 
esses? Is the lofty science of statesmanship becoming 
democratized into a plebeian craft—its subtile, occult 
genius grossly materialized? Is political brain power, 
pure and simple, losing its grip on the world ? In my 
little Congressional Portrait Gallery I will give prece- 
dence to the Southerners—for precedence they claimed 
then, as insistently and almost as arrogantly as they 
claim it now. They were very powerful then, and 
proud—contident and strong, in a supremacy founded 
on that ‘* peculiar institution,” protected by the Consti- 
tution, and justitied, they held, alike by the law and the 
Goxpel, It was their enviable, aristocratic heritage. 
Their Roll of Honor was the Plantation roll. Their sons 
and daughters come in for only the ghost of that old 
feudal power ; but they are egregiously proud of their 
spectral legacy—a strange thing, but not unprecedented, 
I happen to know certain scions of a noble but decayed 
old Irish family, that once possessed a big, unproductive 
estate in Connemara, with a ruined castle, a round 
tower and a banshee, all of their own, They have parted 
forever with bog, rock, lough, castle and tower, for bet- 
ter properties and more comfortable appointments in the 
New World ; but they bang on to the banshee. 

Among the few pro-slavery champions and combat- 
ants whom, through all these years, | have found it im- 
po-sible to forget, because they were strong men, and 
for the most part, honest, was Mr. Venable, of, I think, 
Virginia—a serious, severe man, with a grim, saturnine 
countenance, but pious and orthodox. He was the most 
genuine, earn: st fanatic on the other side 1 ever saw, 
boldly and ardently defending Negro slavery on moral, 
religious and humanitarian grounds, holding its muain- 
tenance a Christian duty and solemn obligation, secim- 








ing to believe that the “ patriarchal institution,” founded 
on God’s command, had been given to his people in the 
South, as ‘‘an eternal inheritance.” I wondered if he 
thought the coming of the millenuium even would dis- 
turb that patriarchal state of things, or if he fancied 
the Negroes would spend that blessed period as a camp- 
meeting holiday time, the field hands, at least, while 
tobacco and cotton plantations would lie fallow and _ re- 
cuperate, flocks, herds and other live stock increase and 
multiply, and the institution preserve its in statu- 
quo-sity, 

Among our antislavery members we had more than 
one man fitted to wrestle with Mr. Venable on biblical 
ground. When such a man, as well versed in Scripture 
and ecclesiastical authorities as he, met him in debate, 
each with deadly argumentative intent, the order might 
have been ‘‘ Bibles and catechisms for two.” 

The then Speaker of the House was Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia—a man of marked force of character or will, but 
of brusque manner and forbidding aspect, at least to- 
ward Yankees of Abolition proclivities. I presume he was 
like many another ‘‘ haughty Southron,” genial enough 
with his kind—his dark face freezing in the North wind, 
but thawing readily in ‘‘ the sweet South.” A larger 
pattern of aman than Cobb, more of a gentiemen in 
grain, was Robert Toombs ; but he also lowered gloomily 
on the North ; and when, ina fine imaginative flight of 
eloquence, he declared his stern intention of calling the 
roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hi!l Monument, 
we trembled and felt that our invidious shaft had better 
come down atonce. 

Of a finer type than either of these gentlemen was 
Edward Stanly, of North Carolina—a cultured liberal- 
minded man, whom I admired for many things, only 
drawing the line at dueling, a little weakness of his which 
I thought might have serious consequences, some time 
for somebody. Inthe House he was singularly cool and 
self-possessed under provocation, but was pretly sure 
to square accounts outside. LIonce saw him savagely 
set upon, during a night session, by his fiery colleague, 
Clingman, who called him names, unparlianentary and 
uncomplimentary, and, dancing forward, followed them 
up by a blow, There was an eddy of excitement about 
the two men fora little space—then the assailant was 
borne away panting and profane. Through all Mr. Stanly 
had remained pefectly calm but with an expression 
on his pale face which seem to say: ‘I will meet you, 
later, young man—in the classic shades of Bladensburg.” 

During this session, I believe, occurred the famous 
fray in the Senate chamber between those hot-headed 
young fellows, Tom Benton and Henry Foote, wherein 
the latter, being a little man tho valiant, seeing the big 
Missourian bearing down upon him with a clinched fist, 
drew a revolver and pointed it, but backed down toward 
the Vice President's dais. His opponent, with bis 
‘‘bosom bare,” daring and inviting a shot, followed as 
near to that sanctuary as he could get, with half a dozen 
Senators heading him off and as many holding on to his 
coat-tails. I forget how the raging combatants were 
suppressed, and the impending tragedy resolved into a 
bit of Pickwickian comedy ; but for a few moments the 
acting had been realistic enough to make the desirable 
**cold chills” run down the back of the spectator, and 
in the end to leave him shuddering to think what sau- 
guinary deeds might have been done in that augus: 
arena had the Foote pistol gone off or the Benton coat- 
tails given way. 

Ah, in those days ‘‘life was real, life was earoest.” 
During later years of dull Republican rule one might 
have haunted the galleries of Congress through session 
after session without being rewarded by exhibitions of 
political and personal animosity so thrilling, so vigorour, 
vociferous and virile. Now, however, with het South- 
ern blood again in full play, and Confederates ** to the 
fore,” we may live in hope. 

But to get back to the House, 

Very vivid is my recollection of Alexander H. Ste- 
phens at that period of his early ambition, activity and 
energy. It was astrange, weird, youthful-aged figure 
I looked on then—slight, thin, lividly pale, with flaming 
eyes and a voice like a two-edged sword. I recognized 
in him a mind of rare purity and strength—restless, pas- 
sionate and somewhat melancholy. His intense, sensi- 
tive face was even then marred by suffering, but had no 
faintest line of falsehood or meanness in it. I believe 
the only vice he was ever guilty of was the Vice Presi- 
dency of a confederacy having slavery for @s corner 
stone. That there was something singularly endearing 
about Mr. Stephens I found when I came to know him 
in his last days, after the frail bark of his life had passe i 
through the rapids of revolution, over the precipice of 
defeat, and was riding pluckily, tho sadly battered, amid 
the rocks and whirlpools of reconstruction, 

I have scarcely room for a full-sized portrait of 
Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky—a man of huge pro- 
portions, and with a manner suited to his cubits and 
avoirdupois. He was afterward appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China, and 
looked every syllable of his title. I first really knew 
him in old Rome, when he was en route to his post—saw 
a good deal of him, and liked him, so was sorry when, 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion, he rose as one mah 
against us. He was a host in himself, and, I should say, 
difticult to surround. When provisions grew scarce in 
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the Confederacy he was disbanded. With peace a gen- 
eral amnesty was extended to him, and he was gradu- 
ally reconstructed, 

This Falstaffian C »gressman once fought a duel with 
Mr. Clay, an encounter in which his slender opponent 
had surely the advantage. Mr. Clay had proposed as a 
patriotic, protective measure, that all members of Con- 
gress should dress in cloth of home manufacture. Mr, 
Marshall ridiculed the proposition as that of ‘‘a dema- 
gog.” Hence the challenge and the trip to Bladensburg. 
Both lost some good blue-grass blood. Mr. Clay, I be- 
lieve, was the most seriously wounded. Had he been 
killed would his awful ghost have appeared to his 
slayer, in the House, clad ina full suit of ‘* Kentucky 
jeans,” made by a Kentucky tailor? 

Mr. Marshall was more than rivaled in circumference 
by Preston King, whose obesity, however, never gave 
him a look of coarseness, the native refinement of the 
man, the light spirit, so triumphed over the flesh. Kind- 
ly, courteous, able, honorable, he was every inch a 
king of our noble New York line. He gave great 
weight to his party—was a good-sized party in himself 
—and he never was accused of ‘sitting on the fence.” 
But neither of those giants in rotundity could break the 
record of Dixon H. Lewis, one of Virginia’s greatest 
products. I never saw him, but I was once shown his 
vacant chair—a huge, special seat, which no man in 
Senate or House has since been able to fill. Senator 
David Davis, or Speaker Tom Reed, would have wobbled 
about in it. This interesting relic was after a time de- 
molished—we are such iconociasts! I believe the space 
it occupied in the basement was needed for a committee 
room, The presence of Mr. Lewis in Congress doubt- 
less gave great impetus to the plan for enlarging the 
Capitol, He was always a quorum in favor of the bill. 
People here used to say a lot of droll things about him, 
such as: ‘* He ought to have represented two districts, 
and drawn doubie pay and mileage.” ‘‘ Wherever he 
sat, was the body of the House.” ‘* He had to be ad- 
journed separately, by special motion.” ‘* When he 
strolled down the Avenue, on a hot day, other Congress- 
men were fain to walk in his shadow,” 

A comical account was once given me of an accident 
which befell Mr. Lewis on a stormy night, after a long, 
heavy rain,.in the latter part of the season. Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue, then badly paved with cobblestones, was 
horribly muddy, The Senator was bound for a White 
House reception, and wishing to arrive before the other 
crowd he gave his coachman a command, shurpened by 
anexpletive, todrive fast. The special Lewis carriage tho 
stout, was old, having served under several administra- 
tions, and was terribly wrenched that fatal night; the 
groaning floor at last gave way, and the ponderous Lewis 
legs came to the ground. Before, in the noise of the 
storm, the driver could be made to hear and understand 
his master’s breathless shouts, the poor Senator was 
obliged to run nearly asquare, pounding down loose 
cobblestones, or churning tke mud in ruts and holes. 
He did not appear in the East room that night. 

On one of my first visits to the House, 1 chanced to 
see, sitting together, in an apparently pleasant, fraternal 
converse, like two of the ancient Horatii, Horace Mann 
and Horace Greeley. The noble father of the common 
school system of Massachusetts, was a pale, spare, 
scholarly man, with a striking head, towering up story 
after story, as tho the busy, growing and accumulating 
brain had been compelled to put upadditions. Under a 
mas3 of somewhat wild, white hair, beamed a mild, in- 
genuous, yet keenly intelligent face. He was a good, 
brave soul, and ali right on the great questions of the 
day. 

Mr. Greeley, then a visitor to the House—his term 
having expired—was, of course, attired in some *‘ fearful 
and wonderful way”; but no prince in velvet doublet 
and silken hose could have interested me so much, I be- 
ing then, as now, an ardent Tribunite. His was an odd 
face, at that time of fierce political strife seeming 
especially peculiar. It was soft, plump and placid—a 
face of perpetual childhood, yet strangely shrewd and 
wise withal; the face of a man trusted and abused, 
courted and caricatured, loved and ridiculed, by his 
countrymen for thirty years, and now mourned for 
nearly as tong. What an element he was in our life, in- 
tellectual and moral! What a grand, embodied influ- 
ence—a moral power used somewhat autocratically at 
times, bu’ always conscientiously and unselfishly. 
Under the immense besetment he was called upon to en- 
dure from all sorts of luckless or discontented people, 
misfortunate age, aspiring youth, how wonderfully 
patient he was, and gracious of time and effort! If he 
sometimes growled when too much tried by unreasonable 
demands and fooiish pretensions, he was never scornful 
or inditferent when he recognized real worth or talent, 
or the mute appeal of honest poverty. When he could 
give nothing else, he gave advice. It is true he was 
rather lavish of that gift, but it was almost invariably 
practical wisdom versely put—counsel of that faithful 
kind which, if faithfully followed, ‘leads on to fortune.” 
I doubt not his much ridiculed words, ‘‘Go West, young 
man !” have shaped many lives to good uses and happy 
ends. 

Ah, we shail never see such another personality as his 
—so quaint, original and distinct; a character so inde- 
pendent, yet sympathetic, so broad in its humanity, yet 





80 loyal in its patriotism. In these days of jealous self- 
sufficiency, misecalled independence, of political infidel- 
ity and civie indifference, of light, careless, perfunctory 
journalism, can we hope to have a political editor of any 
party with such authority, such a sway and following as 
his? one so in touch with popular feeling, with such a 
upviversality of popular knowledge, and, above all, such 
a noble passion for toil? 

Some of my readers may be able to recall Mr. Greeley’s 
face, of almost baby fairness and contour, as it was 
forty years ago, but very few probably will remember 
the remarkable beauty of his hands. White, delicately 
formed and daintily cared for, they were his sole show 
of dandyism. Yet what brave, honest, friendly, helping 
hands they were! hands that never shirked or slighted 
the work they found to do, never touched a bribe, never 
flung a stone at an erring woman. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ENTER WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


MEssRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS, Of Boston, have just 
imported a small edition of a last year’s book in the 
Cameo Series, ‘‘ The Countess Kathleen, and Various 
Legends and Lyrics,” from the press of T. Fisher Unwin. 
Whoever gets hold of it, and has a sense for pure poetry 
(for to a prosy soul these airy numbers will be a sort of 
scandal), is bound to thank the American publishers, 
albeit they have been obliged to retain, from the seem- 
ingly unedited English text, the most abandoned and 
lunatic system of punctuation or no punctuation known 
to mankind. The author is W. B. Yeats (pronounced 
Yates), very well known and very much betted upon (not 
to speak it profanely !) among the younger men of liter- 
ary London. For Yeats is now twenty-seven, a genius, 
and unlike anybody ; robed with fantasies ; ‘* drenched 
in honey dew, and drunk with balm.” Those who are 
zealous for the English to-morrow name him with Wat- 
son; but he is Shelley’s son, as Watson is Wordsworth’s, 
Yeats himself is Irish, not English ; the ‘* Celtic magic ” 
is his foremost characteristic. Whatever there is to 
know about the charm of his native hill and hollow, 
crag and stream, and about.the still active superstitions 
of their unspoiled peasantry, Yeats knows. He _ has 
been fortunate in his birth into a family of artists, and 
wise in his education, learning few things, but master- 
ing them. Besides Irish folklore, he knows William 
Blake, through and through, and from side to side, and 
up and down his illimitable margins; and he knows 
astrology, alchemy, necromancy, and all the eerie medi- 
eval psychic lore ; it is even said that he was amicably 
expelled from Madame Blavatsky’s sacred circle on the 
charge that he had dabbled in the Black Art. The old 
giant occult sciences are playthings to Yeats. He has 
no faith in them at all, but he has endless fun with them, 
He will give ycu an inspired monolog, like Hazlitt’s, only 
on less material topics, over his thirty-first cup of tea, 
with the laugh in his eyes, and the purple lights as of 
incantation playing over his thatch of midnight hair. He 
goes about, without a touch of conscious eccentricity, 
propelled on wings, and scattering his roses of imagina- 
tion along grimy London, to be met now in the still aisles 
of the British Museum, now at the Cheshire Cheese, 
when the Rhymers’ Club possess its ancient sanded floor; 
anon in the middle of Holborn or the Strand, transfixed 
where a thought from on high has struck him, while his 
corpulent bus bowls on, unarrested, and the hour set for 
some earthly engagement floats from him into space. A 
gentle, happy soul, and an out-of-door schoolman, if ever 
such were ! no quarreler with the time, and yet by no 
possible evidence belonging to it. And when he takes a 
pen, it is still in a golden, remote, inconsequent mood ; 
his voice is the natural voice which we call mystical only 
because we do not always understand it. Never was a 
poet less bookish, less academic. His diction is that of 
an improvisatore, or rather, that of the harping bards 
buried in his own romantic North ; so alive that you are 
jealous to see them upon the printed page, and read them 
as you might the notation of bird-songs, which modern 
and too curious listeners have lately captured and set 
down in full. Yeats has nothing to do with facts, or 
codes, or expediences. He clings to abstractions, to 
legends, and fates befalling, and unguessed meanings, 
and the spirits of rock and river ; to visions, predestina- 
tions, inexplicable regrets, joys and fears, and ‘old 
unhappy, far-off things” in general ; but not even to 
* battles long ago,” unless the battles were fictitious, nor 
to anything integral and epochal, unless it came to pass 
in a dream. Such was his first book of verses, 
“The Wanderings of Oisin,” and such is _ his 
second. The name-piece, ‘‘ The Countess Kathleen,” 
throughout its seventy pages has the essence of literary 
perfection in every line and phrase ; very wonderful 
work it is, not, perhaps, to be called work at all, for 
‘*the gods have made him poetical.” The local tradi- 
tion on which the little, unearthly drama is founded is 
strange and most touching. The fair patrician girl sells 
her own soul of great price to the two evil merchants 
abroad in famine time in order to save the peasant souls 
and bodies around her. With what skill and scope this 
central idea is worked out—with what weird broideries 
and arabesques of scene and incident, with what pastoral 
tigures of beasts, shepherds, crones, children, demons, 





wraiths and angels ; with what sanity aud tenderness 
and wild fancy,and awed melancholy moral beauty— 
can be gathered from no quotation. ‘The Countess 
Kathleen” is a masque, and ranks with the best of the 
sixteenth century ; it is therefore made not to be played, 
but to be the delight of the right few, in solitude. ‘‘ The 
Death of Cuchullin,” is, in its way, of equal power. The 
many brief verses in the slender volume are all of a kind, 
as if there had been no choice in their inditing ; they 
have the veil and the glamour of the dear fabled antiqui- 
ty ; and the homesick accent of one who would fain be 
with the freemen of faéry, 
“In their old, ever-busy, honeyed land,” 

breathes from nearly every lyric Yeats can write. It is 
truly supersensual music, audible in the marketplace at 
last for whomsoever has ears, ‘‘the horns of Elfland 
faintly blowing.” Strength and security are in these 
numbers, the source and growth of them hidden as if 


they were not. Nor is it the ars celandiartem, nothing 


30 self-controlled and sophisticated as that; rather a 
pure stroke of highest iuck, a natural felicity unique in 
our generation. Nocritic can tell the path by which 
our young poet came, what he may have read, or with 
what theories he goes forward. His manner is that of 
no contemporary, nor is it an accretion from the past. 
Like William Watson, he finds used meters and plain 
words serviceable and draws rich results from simplest 
elements. How Yeats would have rejoiced Mr. Matthew 
Arnold! for he would have seen in one utterance of the 
new day. imperfect as it is ever and anon, something of 
the sheer miracle of our early English, when a rough 
man like Nash could sing : 
* Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died, young and fair ; 
Death hath closed Helen’s eye !” 
or a complex one, like Donne, 
** And all my pleasures are like yesterday,” 
only because (as it is well for us to say now) he could not 
help it, because he knew no better! Again, had William 
Butler Yeats been an American, Mr, Stedman might 
have found and proclaimed the evening star when he 
surveyed, hopelessly, his famous ‘‘ Twilight of the 
Poets.” Itis not true, with us at least, that for the 
higher literature there is no welcome. It is, probably, 
from America that Yeats will receive his first general 
recognition. If he do not, it will be to him no great 
matter; he is not wistful for temporalities. But it is 
no exaggeration to say that he has already been of im- 
mortal good cheer to those heartsick with the decadent 
end of the century : 
“ This narrow interspace, this marge, 
This list and selvage of a glorious time.” 
AUBURNDALE, Mags. 
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A BLACK night, a warm, strong, soft southwest wind 
sweeping across the fisher village of Thiessow on the 
southern point of the island of Riigen, where the penin- 
sula Ménchgut, plunges down into the Baltic like a long 
spindle-shanked leg ending in a queer clubfoot or hoof. 
Surrounded on three sides by the sea, only a half mile 
wide from shore to shore, Thiessow is full of driving 
salt spray and the boom of mighty breakers. Suddenly 
another sound, insistent, mechanical, familiar yet 
startlingly incongruous, makes itself heard above winds 
and waves. It is the flippant ‘‘ Mandoline Waltz” un- 
mercifully performed by machinery. What dares pro 
fane at this hour the silence and mystery of the lonely 
land’s end? Sternly resolved to investigate such dese- 
cration out we go or, according to Browning, out we 
‘ fling” in the dense, soft night, guided here and there 
by a faint glimmer from a cottage casement, but walk- 
ing an invisible path. Presently we perceive a revolv- 
ing circle of glaring lights, advance quickly and dis- 
cover a carrousel of the largest and most aggressive sort, 
but no desecration, On the contrary, as if by magic it is 
instantly transformed into a rare delight, 

For the entire population of Thiessow is gathered here 
entranced. Every man, woman and child in the ham- 
let seems to have come. Certainly all the old people 
are present and all the babies. They stand on the shore 
in a charmed circle, close as possible to the merry-go- 
round. Groups of children in front eagerly await their 
turn, excited mothers deal out pennies and cautions, 
the whirling lights reveal the peculiarities of the Ménch- 
gut costumes, the men’s white canvas trousers, as wide 
and¢full as the Jenness-Miller ‘‘ divided skirt,” the 
women’s shaker-like stovepipe-shaped black bonnets, 
with a rim of snow white softening the face. Nearly 
every rugged, weatherbeaten pilot and fisherman holds 
his last baby in his arms, shows it the wonderful 
thing that has come, with childlike faith in baby’s men- 
tal grasp and power of enjoyment. Clutching the 
ponies, the dragons, the chariots and the other fascinat- 
ing beasts and receptacles, round and round spins the 
blissful crowd. In a great boat, possessed of almost 
as many ugly, contrary motions as a sailboat on the 
Baltic in a squall, two young fishermen recline as proud 
as emperors. Before our admiring eyes they regale 
themselves with jfive separate carrousel voyages, and 
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evidently intend to continue to bob, pitch, toss, rock 
and whirl delectably as long as their money lasts. 

Perhaps under no circumstances could strangers, at 
once upon arriving, have the opportunity to observe so 
freely this peculiar old Ménchgut race that, on the island 
for centuries, has kept its individuality, its ancient cus- 
toms and traditions, married chiefly among its own, and 
remained far from the outer world, in many respects 
indeed isolated even from the rest of Rigen. 

Unobserved, we see everywhere striking groups, 
watch father, mother and child in free intercourse, as 
the lights whirl by, flashing fitfully on spellbound faces, 
against a background of the blackest imaginable dark- 
ness. 

But most charming and tender vision, well worth a 
long pilgrimage, is the sturdy line of fishermen who have 
brought their babies to the festival, and hold the fair, 
soft heads close to theirown brown and furrowed cheeks, 
and speak to the little things with persuasive, encour- 
aging gentleness. Babies a few months old take their 
giddy whirl with no remonstrance ; but occasionally a 
child of twelve or fourteen months, dragged from its bu- 
colic existence into this scene of revelry by night, is 
frightened. In she must go, however. Her father, with 
his strong, firm, calm, kindly, rugged face knows what 
is best for baby girls. What the neighbor’s children 
have she must have. She must have all that there is, 
The struggling child in his arms, he serenely steps into 
some seesawing contrivance and whirls off. 

Another baby, a beautiful brown-eyed sixteen-month- 
old boy, with a sweet and serious expression, insists upon 
riding. He does not whimper; he is only determined, 
and holds out his arms and will not rest until his father 
again and again takes him a-whirling, when he wears a 
beatific look. In this resolute and dauntless spirit we 
discern a future pilot of extraordinary valor and worth. 

Christmas and the carrousel are all the great joyful 
events that ever happen in Thiessow, and both but once 
ayear. The carrousel is ardently welcomed, profoundly 
respected, regarded as a bright and beautiful thing. The 
children chatter and laugh, yet not noisily. The men 
and women are all very quiet; but they are taking their 
pleasure—all of it—rooted to the spot as long as the 
great, gaudy machine stays. Our patience flags, theirs 
never, We steal away into the black shadow and leave 
the circle of light on the shore, the happy fisherfolk 
standing like statues, and the pretty jubilant children. 
Late in the night the unmelodious strains still reach us 
in the little inn. But we are reconciled with the car- 
rousel, the creaking ‘‘ Mandoline Waltz,” the whole mon- 
strous combination, We love it. 

Thiessow is a pilot station as well as fisher village. 
Twenty pilots are constantly busy, and men always on 
duty at the signal stations on the headlands. No ship is 
permitted to cross the dangerous Greifswalder Bodden 
without a native pilot. 

The prim little cottages, which look like models for a 
child’s drawing book, have ideal moss-grown, thatched 
roofs, solidly built brick walls, narrow casement win- 
dows, with white curtains of coarse lace. In the neat 
garden patches before the doors, old-fashioned flowers 
grow—petunias, marigolds, hollyhocks and box. The 
village is thrifty and well kept. There are no paupers— 
neither poverty nor riches—but a hard-working commu- 
nity, each man owning his bit of land. The houses are 
nestled together among gardens and trees. Meadows, 
where sheep and cows gaze, extend down to the dunes 
and up to the cliffs, When out for a walk the stranger 
is directed to ‘* go to the left of the black cow, then 
across lots, and past the sheep.” 

The air is delightful and one can choose, with beaches 
on three sides, surf bathing or quiet waters, according 
to the wind and one’s mood. The little inn is comforta- 
ble, and mine host is Postmaster, Committee-on- Bathing, 
Three-Selectmen-in-One, Superintending-School-Board ; 
in short, guardian genius of the village—a kind and 
useful mortal, wao assuredly earns his passage on this 
planet toa higher sphere. One fares well at his hands ; 
but the most charming life for Thiessow conditions is to 
rent a fisherman’s cottage for the season. Many are 
clean, sunny, breezy, inviting, and so cheap they may be 
had, like June, ‘‘by the poorest comer.” Milk, butter 
and eggs are excellent; fish, of course, perfect; and 
meat is supplied two or three times a week from a town 
at some distance. 

The ordinary tourist finds nothing here, and, happily, 
departs as soon as possible. There is, indeed, nothing in 
Thiessow, except nature and simple, sturdy humanity of 
arare type. But artists, musicians and painters, writ- 
ers, professional men, a rather choice class of travelers, 
are apt to drift here; people who seek rest, freedom, 
pure invigorating air, and who love the peculiar beauty 
of this shore with its surprises at every step, and the 
wide stretches of softly rolling dune-lacdscape where 
rare and exquisite flowers grow, and dune-thistles, of a 
delicate, shimmering blue, as unique as some priceless 
exotic, 

The villagers have good faces. They are a tall, well- 
built, frugal, industrious, sober, brave race. The Ménch- 
gut people have intermarried for centuries until it would 
be difficult to find a tribe more closely and intricately 
allied by blood. They are merely one huge family. 
Yet their stature, health and mental ability are appar- 
ently not in the least impoverished. Many have strong 





and striking features, inspiring trust at the first glance, 
and on further acquaintance revealing much kindliness 
and quiet humor. 

The woman question has presumably never been agi- 
tated here, but for centuries the Ménchgut girl has been 
in certain respects an emancipated being, and has the 
right of choosing a husband if she likes. When matri- 
monially inclined, she hangs her apron as signal on the 
cottage door, and conceals herself. Young men aspiring 
to her hand pass by one by one. At the approach of the 
favored wooer, the girl issues from her ambush, takes 
him by the hand and leads him into the house as her 
acknowledged lover and future husband. This prompt 
and decisive method of courting is kindly recommended 
to young people at home. It would reduce family. gas 
bills and save young men, working for moderate sala- 
ries, many expenses in the way of flowers, Huyler’s can- 
dies, etc. It would also avoid confusion, misapprehen- 
sion and wounded feelings, since girls who did not hang 
out their aprons would not be molested. 

In a stoutly built, very strong and heavy pilot boat 
with three pilots—one of them the burgomaster of 
Thiessow—we sailed in about three hours from Thiessow 
to the little island of Vilm. If a short, it was, neverthe- 
less, a most memorable voyage, because of our interest- 
ing companions, The burgomaster satat the helm. He 
had donned his Sunday suit ia our honor. The Ménchgut 
trousers are always imposing on account of their gener- 
ous dimensions, and on Sunday from their whiteness. 
How they look on week-days the polite stranger does 
not mention, 

They were men one would like to meet again and 
know better. They had agreeable voices, strong, hand- 
some profiles, honest manners, and clear, keen eyes, 
They told us much of their mode of life, of the cvuast, 
of fishing and boats, and the frozen Baltic in winter. 
Their geographical ideas were extraordinarily vague ; 
but such trifles us nations, lands and cities, they regard- 
ed with splendid indifference. Not one of them could 
swim. If they should fall into such a sea they would 
drown whether or no, they declared, so what difference 
would it make whether they could wriggle about for a 
while or not?) They were kindly companionable men, 
ready to laugh in their own quiet way at any bit of fun, 
Speaking of managing the helm, as we sailed with con- 
urary winds and tacked continually : 

‘It’s alla matter of feeling,” the burgomaster said. 
“Tf you don’t feel it fine how the wind strikes the sail, 
no rules can help. We must feel it the darkest nights— 
feel it fine.” 

As in painting or writing—in any art—it was, after 
all, work and knowledge, the instructive, delicate per- 
ception, the inspiration, that was supremely important ; 
but who would expect to hear this truth from a rough 
pilot on the Baltic ? 

Vilm is about a mile long and half a mile wide, and 
rises abruptly from the sea perhaps a hundred feet. It 
is largely covered with woods, and has but one house, 
a hunting lodge of Prince Putbus, where the forester 
receives a few summer guests, chiefly painters. In the 
large dining hall, where a stuffed eagle hangs from the 
ceiling, and various large birds, foxes and antlers adorn 
the walls, are interesting fresco paintings, the work of 
artists who have haunted the island, 

It is easy here to understand the open-air worship of 
the ancient Germanic races. Not in Brittany or Nor- 
mandy or any part of France, not in England have | 
seen such majesty and loveliness in trees, such shapes, 
such strength, such grouping, such grace, so long vistas 
vanishing in a shimmer of pale green haze, s0 marvel- 
ous effects of sun and shade, as on this enchanted and 
enchanting island. Here, if anywhere, is a primeval 
forest. It looks fresh from the hand of God. There are 
oaks a thousand years old, with gnarled trunks ten or 
twelve feet in diameter, giant beeches, tallest birches, 
superb elms, and a tropical growth of ferns. Every- 
where are soft, open stretches, glimpses of the sea, of 
ships sailing by, of distant shadowy islands and dark 
blue vanishing coast lines. An ivy with a stem like a 
tree, two feet in circumference, grows straight up to the 
first branches of a tall beech (a distance of at least forty 
feet) before putting forth a leaf, then bursts into the 
most luxuriant growth, mingling everywhere with the 
beech foliage; and the extraordinary thing is, beech 
and ivy are doing well. 

Prince Putbus appears but once a year. His forester 
is, therefore, king of the isle. The house is admirably 
kept, and people staying on the island of Vilm are said 
to become so blissfully content, they forget their homes, 
their friends, their past lives, and never want to go away 
—until cold weather comes, when they all of one accord 
flee to city life. 

Prince Putbus is blessed beyond any one man’s deserts 
in the matter of woods and game parks, which have been 
in possession of his family, since his interesting heathen 
Slavic ancestors seized them early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. But as he does not regard them as mere timber, as 
he leaves Vilm in its untouched loveliness, and opens 
them all freely to the public, one is tempted to forgive 
him. Then, too, when one contemplates the dull and 
dreary little residence town which he must call his own, 
one feels a certain commiseration for him. His hunting 
lodge, or rather, castle, in the Granitz woods—also his, 
extending for some miles along the road and down to the 





sea—is a fine mass of watchtowers and battlements, 
containing pictures of more or less interest, and a 
museum of Rigen antiquities, with relics from the vast 
burial mounds found so frequently on the island. Upon 
the walls hang more than two thousand antlers, with 
names and dates, Bismarck’s name occurring often, and 
many of the best-known men in the empire. There are 
trophies of the chase here that would delight a sports- 
man’s heart. But two thousand antlers—alas, what 
havoc! Ve victis! 

From the prince’s tower ove sees all Rigen from stem 
to stern. Stubbenkammer, the noblest cliff on the is- 
land ; Sassnitz, with its beautiful wooded hights ; Binz, 
with its fine beach and surf ; the rocks, fields and pools 
of Gohren; to the south, the narrow tongue of land 
where the Thiessow hamlet stands; to the north, Arko- 
na; the entire lovely east coast of Riigen lies before us, 
with its memories and its infinite sea charm, Even the 
lighthouse on the northern headland, Arkona, is plainly 
seen, where, according to ancient custom, church serv- 
ice is still held on the strand, and the preacher blesses 
the fishermen about to set forth for the herring catch. 
On one occasion a pious soul, in his zeal, concluded thus 
unctuously : ‘* And now, O Lord, fill, we beseech’ thee, 
our hearts with herring and our nets with love !” 

STUTTGART, GERMANY. 
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OVER half a century ago, in 1837, there was a coterie 
of men and women in the North, who, even at that early 
date, were stirred to their very souls’ depths by the 
country’s need of reform. Such men as the Rev. Samuel 
E. Cornish, editor of The Colored American, the Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt, then of The New York Evangelist, Lewis 
Tappan, Theodore Weld, Gerrit Smith, with others, were 
in the van in the endeavor to help humanity in general 
and colored enslaved humanity in particular. 

The National Moral Reform Society was vigorously 
pushing forward its work, and the Antislavery Society 
was fighting at least the verbal battle of freedom against 
severe odds, It was a period when ‘ hercism and con- 
sequent fame offered their laurels to any young man of 
talent and intelligence who might be willing to become 
the fearless and successful opponent of American slav- 
ery and the eloquent defender of human rights.” One 
young man of color stepped forward and entered this 
field to devote his life to the task. To another young 
man of the race the same opportunity was extended 
through the Executive Committee of the Antislavery So 
ciety. Hedeclired. In his own words : 

*“* When God has a work to be executed he also chooses 
the man to execute it. He also qualifies the workman for 
the work, Frederick Douglass was fitted for his special- 
ty, Damiel A. Payne for his. Frederick Douglass could 
not do the work which was assigned to Daniel A. Payne, 
nor Daniel A. Payne the work assigned to Frederick 
Douglass. The hour for the man and the man for the hour. 
He who undertakes through envy, jealousy or any motive 
or consideration to reverse this divine law resists the pur- 
pose of the Almighty and brings misfortune and some- 
times ruin upon himself.” 

Daniel A. Payne had chosen as his platform in life the 
Christian pulpit, and Christian education as his work for 
his race. He was a born educator. This, with the fact 
that his parents thrice consecrated him to God's service, 
made it impossible for him to do otherwise. It was well 
tor the colored race that two such men rising at that 
time and parting ways, should each lead on the host to 
victory in his own way ; theone to stir with no uncertain 
trumpet sound the hearts of men toa sense of the terri- 
ble wrongs of his people, the other to incite that peo- 
ple, tho enslaved, to the highest aims. 
Daniel A. Payne’s work. 

Charleston, 5. C., was the city of his birth. Tho never 
a slave, his parents being free, he was reared where he 
saw its terrible effects and experienced in his own person 
the arrogance of the master who brooked no pretense to 
be an equal in those wearing the insignia of a slave peo- 
ple. At the time of his birth, 1811, the laws of South 
Carolina did not forbid education to the colored race, 
especially to the free portion ; so schools were established 
by these and in them the slender, nervous youth with 
piercing black eyes received his training. From the first 
his was a life of antagonisms, because he lived and 
thought so far ahead of his time and people. His learn- 
ing was great for that day and mostly gained by self-in« 
struction. He knew nothing of Francis Bacon or Mon- 
taigne or Comenius, yet he was scientific in his methods, 
a believer in physical training, anda worker in the peda- 
gogical field, seeking to follow the natural laws of mind 
development. fe was, in short, a force to be feared by 
the slave-holding power, and the Palmetto State feared 
him, as evinced by the law put in force in 1835. 

Thenceforth the lash, imprisonment and fine awaited 
him if he persisted in teaching his people; so he came 
North ‘‘to seek a field of usefulness,” bearing letters 
from Dr. Capers, Dr. Bachman, Bishop Gadsen, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and others—among them 
a Miss Palmer, who closed a consolatory letter thus: 


This last was 


‘*‘May He open before you an extensive field of usefulness, 
so that you may have reason to bless his holy name for 
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causing light to spring out of present darkness; that you 
may have occasion to say with Jacob of old, when you re- 
view all the way which his providence has called you to 
pass, ‘ With my staff I passed the Jordan and now I am be- 
come two bands,’ and when it is well with you, O remem- 
ber vour brethren whom you leave behind and do them 
good,”’ 

Daniel A. Payne was a man like Abraham of old—a 
man of faith. Hefound the field of usefulness when he 
turned his time and talents to the service of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with which he identified 
himself in 1841. He was to be the intellectual Moses of 
his race, at least in that Church. He was force |, before 
he could enter upon his work, however, in the District 
of Columbia in 1843, to give a bond of $1,000 to insure 
his ‘* good behavior.” 

From the first he recognized the power of education 
and especially as it related to the ministry. To the 
literary organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
he contributed a series of ‘‘ Epistles on the Education of 
this Ministry.” This was in 1844. It was the gantlet of 
battle between intelligence and ignorance, where intelli- 
gence won in the end. The ball thus set rolling for the 
literary advancement of the colored ministers was kept 
in motion by his being made chairman of the Committee 
of Education at the General Conference of this Church 
in 1844, He followed up his ‘ Epistles,’ which had 
caused ignorance such dismay, with other essays. <A 
vigorous representative of the young progressive ele- 
ment, it was to the credit of the good sense of the Church 
that it made him a bishop in 1852. 

His life was a long and busy one. By virtue of his 
position, opportunities were great for the usefulness he 
craved, As far back as 1843, he organized in New York 
the first Pastors’ Association among colored pastors and 
instituted the Mothers’ Association—an organization he 
deemed especially needful for the race. He knew the 
value of ahome. ‘Perhaps the greatest curse which 
slavery inflicted upon us was the destruction of the 
home,” he has said many times. ‘‘ No home, no mother ; 
no mother, no home.” He thus hoped to save the sons 
and daughters from the evil influences which ‘sweep so 
many youth into the vortex of vice, crime and infamy.” 
In these he saw the future race, and to the day of his 
death not one opportunity was let slip to plant their feet 
in the right road. To forward this idea he wrote, in 
1885, the little volume on ‘‘ Domestic Education,” which 
Dr. Richard Rust, of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, a 
former co-worker, has designated as a most exhaustive 
treatise. 

He was an untiring worker. His keen eye seemed to 
see every movement that had for its aim the bettering 
of the Negro’s moral and intellectual condition, 

After the Emancipation Proclamation was issued he 
was one of the first to step foward and lay hold of the 
Southern field. At this time he, with others of color, 
was to suffer from two depressing events. In 1856 the 
Methodist Episcopal Church established near Xenia a 
school for colored people, of which Bishop D. A. Payne 
was a trustee and in which he also taught. When the 
war broke out the lead pipes for the ‘water supply were 
taken up and cast into bullets for the Union Army. The 
school was dismantled, and it was decided to abandon it 
because the war cut off the patronage of free colored 
people whoin it largely benefited. 

At this opportune moment Bishop Payne purchased 
the property for his church, trusting in God for the 
funds to meet the obligation. His faith hesupplemented 
by vigorous efforts, and he lived tosee it paid for. In 
1865, while attending his Conference in Baltimore, the 


_news of the assassination of the great American lib- 


erator—Lincoln—reached him, to be followed almost im- 
mediately by that of the burning, the self-same day, of 
the school he had established. 

Some men would have given up in despair ; but Bishop 
Payne did not even falter. Within the same year he 
saw a new building rise in its place. The same year he 
went southward, taking with him three colored mission- 
aries to the Freedmen. He had ‘‘1emembered the 
brethren whom he left behind,” and ‘‘ was to do them 
gvod.” Said he, in 1888: 

‘‘ The five self-supporting schools which were suppressed 
by the cruel act of 1834, enforced in April, 1835, have mul- 
tiplied into hundreds of public schools supported by State 
funds and public schools supported by private benevolence 
all over these lands. Thirty years from the day I left 
Charleston almost the same day and hour, I returned with 
a band of traveling preachers to commence missionary 
operations in Charleston and elsewhere. With these 
preachers from the North, and some from my native State, 
I organized the first South Carolina Annual Covference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. That one has 
multiplied into eleven, scattered over the States of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida and 
Virginia.” 

This was a triumph, indeed, for the exile of three 
decades. 

From his youth he desired harmony between the races. 
He had many intimate friends among that portion of 
humanity in America that terms itself ‘** superior.” But he 
believed with Gerrit Smith that the only aristocracy was 
the ‘‘ aristocracy of freedom,” and with Lewis Tappan 
that ‘‘all children are naturally antislavery and only by 
false teachings become pro-slavery.” Therefore he desired 
mixed schools, and at Wilberforce University, the child 





of his hand, the charter prohibited from the first any dis- 
tinction among faculty or students; so from its organi- 
zation this first school for higher learning among the col- 
ored people has ever bad white members in its faculty, 
and white students have availed themselves of its privi- 
leges. 

Bishop Payne was too busy throughout his career as 
minister and teacher to leave much in printed form ; 
but he wrote several volumes, among which was the 
‘History of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” His literary talents were varied. He 
has left behind him both prose and verse, of great 
merit. The world of science was to him God’s 
book and one of never varying interest. Ethnology was 
a study of continual delight, and every work in this and 
all scientific lines was perused till his death with the 
eagerness of a specialist. The French tongue was a fa- 
vorite with him from early boyhood, and after mastering 
itin Paris he kept his diary and journals in that language 
for nearly half a century. 

He was a manafter Jonathan Edwards’s own heart— 
full of deep piety. Vice and immorality were decried 
with unsparing severity. He was conservative yet ag- 
gressive. Hesaw the faults and errors of his people in 
his Church and out of it, and notongue lashed them more 
severely than his ; but he did it in love. 

September, 1892, he stood with trembling hands and 
tear-dimmed eyes to deliver the dedicatory sermon of 
-ayne Theological Seminary, established and named in 
his honor. Of this crystallization of the efforts of a 
lifetime he has said : ** At last I see what mine eyes have 
desired to see for many years.” 

Such isthe man who for eighty-three years lived to 
work for his race, without peer in his realm of action, as 
is Frederick Douglass in his. He labored to the last, lit- 
erally following out the advice given him whena youth 
leaving Charleston, and unbuckled ‘* his armor only for 
his shroud.” 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


THE President sent his now celebrated Hawaiian Mes- 
sage to both Houses one day last week, also copies of his 
instructions to Mr. Willis, our present Minister and En- 
voy Extraordinary, The news that Mr. Pruden was 
bringing the Message spread immediately. The gallerics 
filled quickly ; Senators came in and occupied their 
desks, so that it was read, very badly, by the Senate 
Secretary, Mr. Cox, toa full assembly. It wasa defense 
of himself and Mr. Blount, placing entire confidence in 
the report of the latter. To putit in afew words, Mr 
Cleveland declines to see things as they are in Hawaii 
and says that Mr. Willis was empowered to restore the 
Queen to her throne, provided that she would promise 
amnesty to those who had a hand in dethroning her ; 
this, of course, ought to include Minister Stevers from 
the Cleveland standpoint, tho no mention is made of him 
by name. It was interesting to notice the little rustle 
that ran over peceple both in the galleries and on the 
floor as they saw the point of the Queen promising am- 
nesty to a power that she cannot cope with. ‘These 
conditions,” says the President, ‘‘ have not proved ac- 
ceptable to the Queen,” and another smile ripp'ed over 
the audience ; and then the President mournfully says 
that such being the case he can do nothing more for her. 
He apparently feels a gallant emotion of regret that he 
really cannot intermeddle any more with the govern- 
ment of another country, and suddenly remembers that 
non-interference has always been the policy of this 
Government, and he will now leave the matter to Con- 
gress, after having been kind enough to tell what he 


has done. The Message was received with the polite’ 


silence that the Senate shows in all its proceedings, 
Then, as soon as the reading had ceased, Mr. Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, was on his feet asking that the 
papers accompanying the Message, containing the in- 
structions of Mr. Gresham to Mr. Willis should be read. 
The request was complied with, at least the reading be- 
gan, then the Democratic side of the ‘chamber suddenly 
awoke to the idea that in these lay more possibilities of 
trouble for the Administration than even inthe Message ; 
and they began, led by Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, to 
object. They said first that it was taking up time, and 
spent an hour wrangling over it ; they said if one paper 
was read that all should be read, which they knew was 
farcical, because the papers were asked from 1881 to the 
present moment, they said it was not fair to pick out a 
few and read them ; but the crowning bit of foolishness 
was left for Mr. Voorhees, who rose and innocently said 
that the contents of the papers, containing instructions 
to Mr. Willis, were at that moment being flashed over 
the country and would appear in the evening prints 
everywhere. That he was forcing the Senate to wait two 
or three hours for the information it had especially 
asked, and that he was referring the whole august body 
to the evening papers for their knowledge did not occur 
to him ; and when it was pointed out, as it was with a 
great deal of point, he seemed to be unable to under- 
stand it, so that the Senators on the other side of the 
chamber contented themselves with struggling on other 
lines, and finally gained their request, and the instruc- 
tions to Mr. Willis were read to very attentive ears. 





Then Mr. Hoar gave notice of his wish to have the refer- 
ence of the papers to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
stand over another day, which would afford him an op- 
portunity to speak again on the subject. 

The House had been wrangling over the urgent De- 
ficency bill, with its clause appropriating $200,000 for 
still more investigations into possible pension frauds and 
was stillin a disturbed frame of mind, when it decided 
to postpone further debate for that day, and hear the 
Message about Hawaii. With the approach to the holi- 
days many members have already gone home, so that it 
was to arather thin audienceon the Democratic side that 
the reading began, and those present paid little attention. 
But promptly at the end of the Message came the re- 
quest for the instructions to Minister Willis. There was 
much unwillingness on the part of the Democratic side 
of the House to allow this; but nobody was innocent 
enough to tell the members that they could get it an 
hour or two later in the evening papers after the rest of 
the world had heard all about it, and the reading began 
und went on to the end. Members left their seats and 
gathered on the green carpeted space in front of the 
Speaker’s desk in order to catchevery word. At the end 
the Democrats applauded, and we have the spectacle of 
the party that calls itself the people's party—that holds 
out a welcoming, fraternal hand to the people, applaud- 
ing the actions of their Executive in trying to puta 
ricketty queen on a throne, in a foreign country. I 
spoke of this afterward to a Democratic member, and he 
said, with an apologetic air: ‘‘We must stand by our 
President.” One must hope that this was all their ap- 
plavse was worth. 

Meantime the Republic of Hawaii has been foreshad- 
owed already, by the action of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Ere this letter comes to the eyes of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT the word Provisional will have 
been dropped, and the word Government alone used 
when we speak of Hawaii. The actions of the Govern- 
ment bave been so well ordered and conservative during 
the period that one cannot help regarding it with favor. 
It has followed the Constitution of 1887, the one which 
the ex-Queen wished to abrogate by an act of her own; 
and the financial condition of the Islands has never been 
better than at the present moment. It is by the state of 
its money affairs that a government is judged. Once a 
week it has made a statement of its financial standing 
to the Executive and Advisory Council and to the peo- 
ple. It has repealed the Lottery bil!, giving it three 
readings and a debate; this and the Opium bill were 
the ex-Queen’s gifts to her long-suffering people, 
which raised their ire tothe pointof dethroning her. It 
has issued bonds to the amount of $160,000, selling them 
at par with the picture of President Dole engraved upon 
them; and they have all been taken up. It is these, 
probably, that Mr, Cleveland alluded to when he re- 
quires the Queen to assume the responsibilities of the 
Provisional Government. The Government revenues, 
about a million and a half, from customs duties, from 
direct taxation, the sale of licenses and the rents of 
lands, have paid the expenses of the Government and 
interest on the debt of a million dollars, lent in London 
to Kalakaua, has been pald in gold. Notice that the 
taxes have been paid regularly. They have no paper 
money except certificates of deposit in the Goverr- 
ment ‘Treasury, which is liable for them, and 
keeps at least $284,000 as a _ reserve. They have 
a million dollars in silver money coined during the reign 
of Kalakaua in San Francisco in half-dollars, quarters, 
and ten-cent pieces, with the head of the king on one 
side and the name of the Island on the other. They 
have felt the trouble of having too much silver as wellas 
the great nations, and the necessity of a gold basis. 
They have administered the Government strictly on the 
basis of the old Consti.ution, paying the salaries of reve- 
nue and other Government officers as before—it has 
beer, in fact, strictly unrevolutionary. It is the ex- 
Queen who has been revolutionary. It has paid the debt 
it owed to Mr. Claus Spreckels of $95,000 in gold, raising 
the money to do it in an hour, and making that gentle- 
man feel grieved, because he would rather have had it 
safely lodged with so sure a Government, where he could 
receive a good interest annually. This debt was owed 
to him from the Postal Savings Bank, the only bank 
upon the Islands. The men who form the Provisional 
Government are conservative and judicial 1n their views, 
and now upon them will fall the work of making a new 
Constitution for the Republic of Hawaii. The history of 
the coming days will be even more interesting than 
when Mr. Blount was out there. 

A former member of the House, who has known Mr. 
Blount for years, says of him: 

“He is a good fellow—a firstrate fellow ; but he was not 
at all the person to send on such an errand, He had been 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations ! the House, but 
that Committee has nothing to do with treaties or matters 
of diplomacy, oranything but making out the bill for con- 
sular salaries in the House. It is not a work that gives 4 
man experience in foreign matters or the usages of nations 
in ivternational affairs. Mr. Hitt is the only member of 
the Committee who has had that sort of experience; but 
he is no longer chairman, because he is a Republican.” 


We have the Democratic President of the greatest 


Republic in the world endeavoring to restore a queen to 
a throne over a people that do not want her and will not 
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have her ; we also have this same chief Executive lofti- 
ly informing his predecessor in office and the Senate 
that before he came into the White House they were all 
misled, not to say misguidtd, and that it had become his 
duty to ‘“‘undo” their work and put the country once 
more in the right path. Mr. Cleveland’s idea that the 
people of Hawaii who planned the revolution would be 
at the mercy of the Queen when he had invited her to 
step back into power, is an instance of mental blind- 
ness—some people call it by a less pretty name ; he will 
not understand that the Provisional Government has 
grown stronger every day since it began to exist, and that 
there is no question of her granting amnesty. She has, 
indeed, appealed to that Provisional Government for 
protection, She virtually declines to be restored. More 
than all, he has not seen that he had no business to in- 
terfere to promote the destruction or the welfare of 
either the Queen or the Government. The behavior of 
the ex Queen should have made Mr. Cleveland perceive 
that Mr. Blount’s report was a very one-sided affair and 
that he could not found his so-called Hawaiian policy 
upon it; but he and his Secretary of State have both 
failed to see these important points. Consequently we 
have had the whole thing enveloped in an elaborate 
mystery, while Mr. Cleveland was making an effort to 
carry out his ‘‘ policy,” and then when he finds ita 
failure he leaves it to Congress and proclaims himself as 
an advocate of non-interference with foreign Govern- 
ments. 

We have not heard the last of the debate, altho it 
stopped with Mr. Hoar having the last word inaspeech 
he made just before the recess for the holidays. It was 
a severe arraigament of the conduct of the President, 
well delivered and without much interruption from the 
opposite side of the chamber. Mr. Vilas and Mr. Gray 
were absent from their seats and nobody else undertook 
a running defense of the President’s Course, as has been 
done heretofore. It is not that the Administration 
Democrats are to give it up, but because they probably in- 
tend to make elaborate replies in set speeches when Con- 
gress ineets again after the holidays. Mr. Morgan, of 
Alabama, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has been very silent during all the late speech- 
making upon Hawaiian affairs; but he brought in, on 
the same day with Mr. Hoar’s speech, a resolution that 
his Committee should inquire and report whether any 
irregularities, diplomatic or otherwise, exist in our re- 
lations with the Hawaiian Government, and that the 
Committee should be allowed to send for papers and 
administrative oaths to witnesses. This resolution was 
passed and is significant, with the silence of Mr. Morgan 
and the failure of Mr. Vest to agree with the President, 
of a difference of opinion, to say the least, among Demo- 
crats on the President’s conduct. 

Both Houses adjourned for the holidays, and the last 
two days there was no quorum present, because, as a Re- 
publican said, with a smile, ‘*so many of us went up to 
Philadelphia to help the Uaioa League give ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison a warm reception.” It was a delightful 
reason, with a House that could be so largely Demo- 
cratic. 

The Tariff bill came in quietly, and was received by 
the House without any flourish of trumpets. It is get- 
ting to be a serious thing. Mr. Carnegie has had a two 
hours’ interview with the President, and told him to his 
face that as long as the agitation upon the Tariff bill 
continued the work in the Carnegie mills—the part 
which is under contract to furnish armor for the cruis- 
ers now being constructed—would have to be shut down. 
Mr. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy, thought enough of 
this to be present at the interview. One would like to 
know what the President thought of the tariff question 
during this interview, and what Mr. Herbert said to him 
afterward. The Secretary says that we are now seventh 
wong the nations in matters of the navy, and he would 
like to see us go higher yet. But there is the Tariff bill 
like a shadow, taking shape in a fashion after thirteen 
months of waiting—that is, taking shape now so that 
we can strike at it, and perhaps change its form. 

Our navy is having a hard time in that its officers are 
called upon to decide what they must do when they get 
into the seas around revolutionary States. Hawaii’s 
(Queen complains that the navy was too prompt in pro- 
tecting American citizens, and Americans in Rio are 
complaining that the navy is not prompt enough, 
and Admiral Stanton inadvertently saluted the wrong 
flag and has had to suffer. But one good, practical serv- 
ice, without regard to flags, falls within the line of our 
ships’ duties—the removal of derelicts, those floating, 
low-lying dangers that threaten our commerce ; for a 
deserted wreck sets up no lantern at night to warn off 
benighted mariners. A friend on board the ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco,” one of our largest Cruisers, Says : 

“This morning, at ten o’clock, a wreck was reported 
ahead ; at half-past eleven we came up with it, and found 
it to be the schooner ‘ Drisco,’ of Jonesport, Me., laden 
with lumber. Hoth of her masts had been blown off close 
to the deck, the mainmast was swinging alongside ; the 
sea Was breaking over her, and they had tied a pole to the 
stump of the mainmast for a signal stalf. We senta 
boat un board and fouud her deserted. From the log book 
we learned that she sailed from Charleston, October 6th, 
for Kingston, Jamaica, and the last entry was made Octo- 
ber 11th, when the gale was reported increasing. She must 
have been wiecked in the cyclone of the 12th. There wer 





some woman’s clothes on board, probably belonging to the 
captain’s wife. Wedo not know whether they were res- 
cued by some passing vessel or if they are now afloat on 
the ocean in their own boat. We lay by the wreck until 
the next morning, when soon after daylight we sent a boat 
over, and exploded a torpedo under it containing a hundred 
pounds of gun cotton. But Maine builds her vessels well, 
it only broke some of her timbers. Wethen had to dry 
some more gun cotton. and we put over 90 pounds in the 
ovens of our range. We were all glad that it dried with- 
out blowing usup. Then we exploded 20 pounds under 
its sides, this broke up the middle somewhat and cracked 
the starboard side of the vessel, but she still held together. 
Then we steamed off half a mile and started ahead at full 
speed to ram the wreck. I stood forward, looking over the 
side. We struck her amidships and went through her, the 
bow of the schooner going one side and the stern on the 
other side of our vessel ; there was very little shock felt on 
our ship. Thesea was immediately covered with the lumber 
with which she was laden. We then fired some six-inch 
shells into the floating bow and stern, and at last broke her 
up completely and then we steamed on for Key West, leav- 
ing all that lumber—somebody’s loss—to go ashore on the 
coast of Florida, or to drift and gather barnacles and sea- 
weed, and for a wandering seabird to alight upon fora mo- 
ment before he flew off into trackless space. ‘The noise we 
made in breaking up the wreck attracted a multitude of 
sharks, who came swimming around the vessel. They were 
very hungry, and snapped at everything. One of men 
threw overboard an empty tomato can. A huge shark 
swam quickly toward it, turned over on his side, to bring 
his mouth within range, opened his large jaw, and down 
into his stomach went the can. We shot at several, but 
only killed one, who was soon devoured by his hungry 
friends.”’ 


The United States has entered into an international 
agreement with England, and I think also with France, 
upon this matter of blowing up derelicts wherever found, 
as they often are in the track of our commerce. The 
navy issues monthly hydrographic charts upon which 
the whereabouts of all known derelicts are indicated ; 
but hitherto no practical step has been taken to remove 
them. 








fine Arts. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE'S NINTH EX- 
HIBITION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





Ir must be confessed that the Kighth annual exhibition 
of the League was more varied and interesting than the 
Ninth could well be made. ‘‘One cannot always strike 
twelve.” 

A year ago there wus the joyous excitement of seeing 
the Exhibition for the first time in the noble setting of 
these ample rooms. Walland floor space were filled with 
work connected with the World’s Fair. Architectural 
drawings and cartoons already used in the buildings and 
their mural decorations, stained glass in a pavilion of its 
own in the center of the Vanderbilt Gallery, decorations 
and carved furniture for the Waldorf, where the Duke of 
Veragua and other distinguished guests were to receive 
first impressions of our national art life, and special ex- 
hibits to be shipped in a few days to Chicago. 

But the Architectural League takes toll of all arts and 
crafts and occupies all the broad land between the ideal 
and the practical, so the Ninth Exhibition is positively 
(if not comparatively) interesting. 

To begin with a few notes from the purely architectural 
display sharing with sculpture the Vanderbilt Gallery, two 
very complete sets of drawings will be noticed, those for 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Building and those for Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s residence. The former is supple- 
mented by a plaster model, which shows the exterior, six- 
teen stories to the tower, which will loom up even among 
its substantial neighbors on Broadway near Wall Street. 
The drawings show the building from the pneumatic 
caissons for the foundation to the decoration of the com- 
pleted interior. One of the drawings of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
house gives a characteristic view of the interior, A 
hall of Byzantine effect throws its dome far up among 
the upper stories of the house, letting the rooms there 
arrange themselves about it as they may. Back of that is 
a picture gallery two stories in hight, and in the rear the 
ordinary arrangement of floors holds sway. 

The accepted design for the Museum of Arts and Sciences 
of Brooklyn, by McKim, Mead & White, is most pleasing 
and artistic. The building with its flat domes has a sug- 
gestion of their Agricultural building at Chicago, yet it is 
compacted as a city site requires. They improve on this 
good idea of their own by placing the main dome in a more 
central part of the structure. 

We are glad.to see from Mr. Tuthill’s drawings that the 
contemplated addition to Carnegie Music Hall will im- 
prove its effect. The two additional stories, tower and 
roof garden, are intended to provide an income for the 
Music Hall Society—largely through the renting of a hun- 
dred studios in the new part, 

The early English Vanderbilt Dormitory at Yale, and 
the Gymnasium and Armory suilding at Rutgers, are 
good types of college buildings, and the monument in the 
Soldiers’ Field (presented as an athletic ground to Har- 
vard, by Mr. Heary Lee Higginson) is exquisitely classical 
and simple, and a model of what a soldiers’ monument 
should be. Upon the square shaft surmounted by an 
anthemion design,we read, beneath the names of ‘‘friends, 
comrades, kinsmen,”’ 

“Tho love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply 
’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


The proposed monumental embellishment of Copley 
Square, Boston, by Gibbons, is not attractive in the draw- 
ing, yet it will probably make the most of that little center 
for much that is best in the city. 

Included in the three hundred and twenty-five numbers 
of architeccural drawings are many sketches in black and 
white and in color, reminiscences of Venice and Athens. 
Old Vienna and the Japanese Village, picturesque New 
York, and the cathedral towns of Europe. 

Thesmall West gallery contains designs for embroidery 
by the Associated and other artists, or lent by members of 
the League (we notice a copy of embroidery from the Bar- 
gello, Florence, lent by Mrs. Crowninshield); covers for 
books, magazines and weekly papers, designs for printed 
silks and wall papers, studies for decoration, wood carvings, 
book plates, and a few cartoons for stained glass which 
have overflowed from the lower room. 

The South gallery shows the strong effort being put 
forth by American manufacturers in stained glass. ‘There 
are cartoons and solar prints (outlined with crisp and per- 
sonal touch) from several of the principal houses and indi- 
vidual artists. Among them Mr. E. A. Abbey the versa- 
tile, Mr. Fred. Wilson, a young Englishman, Mr. Fredk. 
Crowninshield and Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong com- 
mand special mention. The subject of Mr. Abbey’s triple 
window for the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co. is “St. 
Peter’s Vision.”” St. Peter, holding the keys,.occupies the 
central window, gazing upward at the sheet held by twe 
angels occupying the sides of the triptych, in which are 
many birds, unclean in the text, but highly ornamental 
pictorially. Mr. Wilson’s-work for the same firm is very 
decorative, with fine feeling for design and adjustment of 
detail, but without the dash and vigor of Mr. Abbey’s 
work. His designs are apparentiy intended to be carried 
out by the English method of painted glass, rather than 
the American method of using a mosaic of stained glass so 
far as possible. By the way, the Messrs. Booth, who were 
induced to come from London by the last tariff and who 
have done such good work, why are they not represented 
here? Mr. Crowninshield’s designs, not only for stained 
glass but in many directions, are most original, showing 
sense of line and color developed by long study abroad. 

Two designs for mosaic at opposite ends of the room by 
the Lambs and by Mr. Lauber, should be studied in con- 
nection. In each, une touch of the brush in pure color rep- 
resents a bit of marble, the bare canvas between it and the 
neighboring brushmarks representing the cement. Mr. 
Lauber, however, models the figure by placing the 
strokes in such directions that each form is drawn with de- 
cision, and his work shows self-control and forethought in 
every stroke. 

Among the decorative panels may be mentioned with ad- 
miration a meadow study by Mr. Chester Loomis, and with 
reprobation No. 611, which seems to indicate that the 
League, like the Academy, is in danger of being overrun 
by its members, 

The Sculpture Society, President, J. Q. A. Ward, holds 
its first exhibition in connection with the League. It 
dawns as quietly as the morning, with no announcement, 
even in the catalog, of its coming. Its members and other 
sculptors have work through all the rooms, against th 
Spanish leathers in the central hall, and amony the iron 
work in the eastern gallery. It is not the least interesting 
and progressive part of the Exhibition. 

Mr. Karl Bitter fulfills the promise made in Chicago in 
sketches in plaster for pediment and tower for the new 
Pennsylvania Depot in Philadelphia, heraldic lions for the 
Erie Co. Savings Bank, and in a charming pane! illustrat- 
ing music (a fresh and tender treatment of the youthful 
forms of the musicians reminding one of della Robbia) for 
the driveway to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house, 

Mr. Henry Linder shows great talent in two ideal busts. 
Mr. Rhind has completed another door for Trinity Church 
in plaster and a panel of the first is executed in bronze. 
Miss Peddle shows asketch in wax for a mantel, tho the 
figures at the sides seem better adapted for atomb. Mr. 
McMonnies exhibits a charming little bronze Pan, and Mrs. 
H. H. Kitson lists her *‘ Dancing Boy” and “ Dancing 
Girl’? under the name, as usual, of Theo. Alice Ruggles. 

A Mr. Kaldenberg, sculptor, earns our gratitude by a 
display of a case of the most beautiful Chinese carvings in 
ivory which it is possible to find. They are nearly all fig- 
ure subjects, executed with great skill in the pattern and 
detail of the garments and aceoessories, and the faces are 
full of lifelike expression. In another case Mr. Kaiden- 
berg shows his own work, and proves that the largest tusk 
in the world does not presuppose a _ beautiful ivory 
carving. 

Mr. Bachman’s blasé, usé and rusé little cupid is a whim 
sical conceit. On the base we read : 

* Arrow and bow, 
Ma Chere? Ono! 
On a changé tout cela ; 
Tities and gold 
To-day, behold, 
Are Cupid’s sinews of war.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s new gift to the Art Association is here: 
copies of the flying and seated Mercuries from the Naples 
Museum. ‘The originals were unearthed at Pompeii, and 
altho they are not Greek work they are good specimens of 
the best Roman sculpture. 

In a room above are exhibited the prize competition 
drawings for a colonial country church. Raphael Guas- 
tavino, Jr., and Lionel Moses, Jr., were the successful com- 
petitors for the gold and silver medals. 

NEw YORK CITY. 








A WRITER in The Spectator, who has traveled on the 


llanos of Caraccas, has been unable to find any confirma- 
tion of Humboldt’s well-known description of the combats 
between wild horses and electric eels, in order to capture 
the latter. He adds that those who have examined into the 
matter have concluded that the trembladores, as the eels 
are called, could not be taken with the aid of horses. The 
eels are now usually caughtin nets, and, by wearing India- 
rubber gloves, the fish can be handled without unpleasant 





results. 
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Missions. 


IDOL MAKING IN CHINA. 
BY THE REV. 8, F. WOODIN. 


In all the cities of China there are shops for the making 
and sale of idols of wood and clay. Crockery and variety 
stores generally have earthenware idols for sale, and a few 
brass idols are to be found in the curio stores. There is no 
standard of size for any idol; the same idol may be had 
only a few inches in hight or as many feet, as suits the 
purchaser. Prices range from ten cents to fifty dollars, 
or even more, when made for a magnificent temple. 
Rarely do they cost ten dollars; and the average price of 
Chinese idols would probably be less than two dollars. In 
spite of the many idol temples, the great mass of Chinese 
idols are kept in private houses. 

Tauist, Buddhist and indigenous idols, deifying some 
local celebrity of old time, often are all found in the same 
house. Usually they stand in a box, or shrine, with open 
front,on a tablein the main room, with a large earthen 
bowl full of the stumps and ashes of incense sticks just 
before them. 

In temples the principal idol has two or more assistants 
seated at the right and left, and often ten or more attend- 
ant idols in a row on each side of the temple, or portrayed 
in colors, life-size, on the walls. 

On the mountain, where I spent part of the summer, is 

a rude temple consisting of tiled roof, three stone walls 
for back and sides, with a low stone wall and doorway in 
front. It stands in the open field, the path to it passes be- 
tween rows of mingled sweet potatoes and tea plants. The 
three idols had long been out of repair, and I saw them in 
the early summer in the last stages of dissolution. Heads 
gone or cracked open, hands and legs dropping to pieces. 
One day, seeing a couple of men there, I found they were 
repairing the idols. The journeyman idol maker said that 
an idol had directed a certain literary man of a large vil- 
lage on the plain to repair the idol’s temple on the moun- 
tain, and renewthe images. And he had accordingly 
agreed with the idol maker to do it, and also to paint the 
thirty or more figures for about seven dollars. The idol 
was formerly a Mr. Ahk, who lived near the head of the 
long bridge of Fuchau; and a Mr. Ting and Mr. Ling 
‘were on his right and left. The literary man had been 
taken with a peculiar sickness, like epilepsy, in which an 
unclean spirit had come and troubled him—the fox spirit. 
So he was directed to fix up these idols and get rid of the 
fox. The idol maker took the old frames of three or four 
pieces of boards and rudely daubed on handfuls of clay, 
till they were unshapely forms of mud, three feet high, 
sitting against the wall. Then he left them several days 
todry and crack open. Then he built fires all around 
them to hurry the drying. Hethen filled up the cracks 
and smoothed the surface with a finer coating and touch 
ed up the features. After another drying it was ready for 
the coloring and fastening in of mustache and whiskers. 

The neighbors of the mountain hamlet nearest this 
temple have some of them been troubled with strange dis 
eases, and now they fear that the fox spirit has come up 
to that temple and troubles them. 

The itinerant idol maker, upon my asking him if he had 
faith that the idols he made had power to protect or to 
harm, said he ‘half believed, half doubted.”’ He also 
said he had a family and no other way to earn a living 
for them. His pay was twenty to twenty-five cents a day. 

Fucuav. 








Sanifary. 
A SIMPLE HOUSEHOLD TEST FOR WATER. 


PURE water is one of the three great desidcrata of 
health, recognized as long ago as Hippocrates, who says 
“three things are necessary for long life—pure water, 
pure soil and good food ’’; and it is a happy sign of better 
times te come, that the various State Boards of Heaith 
are doing so much to instruct people in regard to the in- 
visible, unsuspected impurities that insidiously undermine 
the disease-resisting power of the system while masquer- 
ading as “ sparkling and bright.” 

In the Bulletin of the State of Iowa, there is printed 
each month a simple test that any one can apply if he 
suspects that the water he is using is in any way contami- 
nated with organic matter. Here it is: 

“Into a ground-glass-stoppered bottle (this must be perfectly 
tight to prevent the access of organisms from without), perfect- 
ly clean, put not less than five ounces of the water to be tested. 
To the water add ten grains of pure granulated white sugar; 
close tightly, and set in a window exposed freely to light, but 
not in the direct rays of the sun. Do not disturb the bottle and 
keep the temperature as near 70° Fahr. as possible. If the water 
contains organic matter, within forty-eight hours an abundance 
of whitish specks will be seen floating about, and the greater the 
amount of organic matter, the more specks. In a week or ten 
days, if the water is very bad, the odor of rancid butter will be 
noticed on removing the stopper. The little specks will finally 
settle to the bottom,where they appear as white flocculent masses. 
Such water is not fit to drink.” 

Now what is the careful but distressed householder to do 
when he sees the evil, but lives where * piped’’ water or 
deep artesian well water is not to be hoped for? The 
causes of the contamination are perhaps wholly beyond 
his control. He must boil this water ‘and drink it with 
what grace he can; nobody really likes boiled water, but 
thousands would courageously drink it rather than under- 
go a siege of typhoid or attack of cholera, two diseases 
which are almost always contracted through infected 
drinking water. Even water that does not contain the 
germs of these diseases, if contaminated with what may 
be called miscellaneous impurities, such as the drainage 
trom a barnyard, or the seepage from a pile of decaying 
vegetable matter, such as may be seen in thousands of 





back yards in all parts of the land, when constantly used 
produces such a condition of irritability or susceptibility 
to disease in the alimentary canal, that it needs but a little 
added spark, such as the eating of unripe or over-ripe 
fruit or a sudden chill*to set up serious enteric trouble, so 
that a man who means to keep well will boil the water, if 
better means are not at hand. 

The father of some remarkably healthy boys happened to 
live in a town which drew its water supply from a contam- 
inated river, and whose inhabitants were very apathetic 
about remedying the matter, so that a number of years ago 
the family put in practice the systematic builing of a cer- 
tain amount of water each morning, that was subsequently 
cooled in glass jars in the refrigerator. Whether it was 
the result of this care or not, the children of the household 
have always been free from those childish enteric troubles 
that certainly visited the househulds of people residing all 
about them. The bad reputation of the water has driven 
many people away from this suburban town, and seriously 
affected the price of real estate. 

One of the “signs of the times,’’ as discerned at the 
World’s Fair, wasa simple and compact apparatus that 
can be used on acommon kitchen range or stove. It was 
invented on the principle of the woodchuck that the hunter 
had ‘‘ got to get,” because his family had nothing to eat, 
and shows how Americans can construct specific defenses 
against known and recognized evils. It not only distills 
the water, but, by a simple but efficient contrivance, 
aerates it, so as to take away the “‘ flat’? taste so com- 
plained of in boiled water. It was invented by a physician 
of Albany, who insisted that typhoid fever germs certainly 
survived the trip down the Hudson from Troy, and in pro- 
ducing a “success,” he has served many others like- 
minded with himself. 








School and College. 


OF the 501 students now in Johns Hopkins, 20 are fel- 
lows, 18 fellows by courtesy, 222 graduate students, 17 stu- 
dents of medicine, with 46 physicians attending medical 
lectures, and 178 undergraduates and special students. 
The total is somewhat less than last year. President Gil- 
man calls loudly for additional endowment. He says the 
instruction in many departments is costly, and grows cost- 
lier all the while. The income of the endowment has been 
seriously diminished. The amount received from a single 
source is less than it wasa few years ago by the sum of 
$75,000 annually. He calls on the wealthy citizens of Balti- 
more for aid. He says the university has not received one 
important bequest from the wealthy who have died in that 
city in the seventeen years since the institution was opencd 
for instruction. He insists that the university should 
have a new building, with halls fitted to receive collections 
made in geology, mineralogy, zoology, botany, ethnology, 
archeology and bibliography. It should take the place of 
the present administration building, and besides providing 
administration offices and halls for collections, should 
have a large auditorium. 


...-One of the new features of the Chautauqua move- 
ment is an extension lecture system. Wherever there are 
Chautauqua groups or centers which would like the 
benefit of courses of lectures and cannot afford to pay 
lecturers, copies of lectures are sent to be read. They are 
printed or minmographed, and are accompanied by a sylla- 
bus, with suggestions of questions for discussion. A 
copy of the syllabus is to be put into the hands of every 
member. Five courses are offered for the coming year: 1, 
Social Science ; 2, Great Periods of Medieval History and 
Art; 3, Prophecies concerning the Fall of Jerusalem ; 4, 
The Poetry of Robert Browning; 5, Greek Social Life. 
The first course consists of six lectures by Prof, A. W. 
Small, of the University of Chicago ; the second of three, 
by Prof. W. H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute ; the 
third of six, by Prof. W. R. Harper of the University of 
Chicago; the fourth of six, by Prof. Owen Seaman, of 
Durham College, England; and the fifth of six, also by 
Professor Seaman. 


....The French Government will present to the State of 
New York all, or nearly all, of its educational exhibit 
which was at the World’s Fair. The exhibit consists of 
the work of pupils in the primary, secondary and Normal 
schools. There will also be given to the State a pedagogic 
library, containing text-books used in the public schools, 
books of reference, etc. The exhibit is now on its way to 
France. Ouits arrival there, some of the personal property 
belonging to teachers will be taken out, and the rest of the 
exhibit, containing the articles mentioned, will be sent 
back to Albany. 








Diblical Research 


THE chronological readjustment of the Psalms is one 
of the most perplexing problems of modern criticism, and 
one on which there is a singular divergency and disagree- 
ment, as is evident from recent researches. Baethgen, 
the latest commentator on the Psalms, who has done this 
portion of the Old Testament commentary, edited by 
Nowack, places twenty-four Psalms in the pre-exilic 
period, namely, 1, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14 (53) 15, 20, 21, 28, 29, 33, 
46, 48, 50, 61, 63, 72, 81, 87, to which he adds as Davidic 
Psalms 3, 4 and 18. From the period of the Babylonian exile 
there are ten Psalms, namely, 23, 25, 38, 42, 48, 49, 51, 88, 
141, 142, while the Maccabean are 2, 44, 69, 74, 78, 83, 102, 110, 
119, 149, 150; and of uncertain date are 5, 9, 10, 13, 17, 26, 27, 
30, 32, 34, 36, 45, 52, 54, 55, 60, 62, 64, 75, 76, 84, 90, 91, 1389. All 
the others, seventy-nine in number, are to be regarded as 
post-exilic. Driver, in his “* Introduction’ makes quite a 
different assignment, ascribing 2, 20, 21, 28, 46, 61, 63, 72, 76, 
80, 90, 91, 101, 110 to the pre-exilic period. Only eight of 
these are in Baethgen’s list, who makes two of them Mac- 
cabean, two post-exilic, and three of uncertain date. Of 





Baethgen’s pre-exilic Psalms, Cheyne claims five, 
namely, 20, 21, 23, 61, 68, as Maccabean, three, namely, 1, 
2, 87, as written in the Greek period; eight, namely, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 81 as belonging to the Persian 
period ; seven, namely, 8, 15, 28, 29, 46, 48, 50, as post-exilic 
in general ; while only Psalm 18 is regarded as pre-exilic, 
and that not even Davidic. The latest conservative com- 
mentator, Kénig, accepts as Davidic Psalms 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 15, 18, 23, 29, 30, 32; while Ernst Sellin, in his Dispu- 
tatio (1892), regards all the Psalmsin the First Book as 
pre-exilic, with the sole exception of 1, 33, and possibly 2 ; 
while Baethgen considers these very Psalms, 1 and 33, as 
pre-exilic. In view of these facts, Dalman, of Leipzig, in 
the Theol. Literaturzcitung, No. 21, thinks that under 
these circumstances an agreement on the date of the 
Psalms can scarcely be expected, but regards it as most 
probable that such Psalms as 20, 21, 28, 33, 61, 53, 72 are to 
be considered as pre-exilic. He also antagonizes the inter- 
pretations of the ‘‘I’’ of the Psalms as referring to the 
congregation and not to the individual author of the 
hymns, and thus rejects the current critical idea that the 
Psalms were the “‘ hymn book of the second temple,”’ which 
is based on such passages as 23: 1; Psalms 51 and 69: 33 
In the conclusion of his review Dalman suggests an inter 
esting solution of the Selah crux in the Psalms, which he 
explains on the basis of the Greek ocedic, spatium inter- 
lineas, and compares in connection with this the dcayasua 
of the Septuagint and the proposal of Augustine to explain 
the word Selah from the Greek. 








Charities. 


THE New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, according to the report at its annual 
meeting held recently, has during the past year accom- 
plished much good. It has aided 38,987 persons either with 
provisions, clothing, blankets, medicine, sick-room food, 
wood-yard tickets, fresh-air excursions, sewing or other em- 
ployment. Permanent employment has been obtained for 
183 different persons, while temporary work has been sup- 
plied to 1,411 ; 9,369 garments bave been cut and made in the 
sewing bureau, 7,800 garments sold to the poor at the cost 
of the material, 20,016 yards of material used, and 2,516 or- 
ders of sewing given to poor women who make up the 
clothing in their homes. At the People’s Bath House, 
68,629 bathers have been accommodated, including women 
and children. The Fresh-Air Bureau has given a good ac- 
count of itsel[—21,247 p: rsons were taken to the People’s 
Seaside Home at Coney Island by harbor excursions. 
Besides these ‘‘ ocean parties,’’ as they are termed, 204 
ailing and crippled childrea and 105 adults were kept from 
periods of two to three weeks, and some of them four 
weeks, at the Home for Crippled and Ailing Children at 
Coney Island. 


....The will of the late Stephen Wilcox, of this city, 
includes the following charitable bequests: To the Memo- 
rial and Library Association, Westerly, R. 1., $50,000; 
Hampton School, Hampton, Va., $20,000; Children’s Aid 
Society of New York, $20,000; Bible Society of New York, 
$10,000; New York City Mission and Tract Society, $10,000; 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, $10,000; Charity Organization Society, $20,000; 
American Mission Society, $10,000, and Home for Con 
sumptives, $10,000. 


....The will of Anton Winters, of Philadelphia, contains 
bequests of $5,000 to the German Hospital, $1,000 to the 
Mary J. Drexel Home, and $500 each to the German Society 
and the German Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Mr..Winters also made liberal bequests to 
his employés. 


....By the will of Mrs. Lillie Gurney, of Waterville, 
Me., about $175,000 are to be divided between Colby Uni- 
versity and the various churches of Waterville. 








Personals. 


THE new President of the Swiss Republic, M. Frei, was 
well known in Washington, where he was formerly Minister. 
He comes from a well-known Basle family, and his ances- 
tors were statesmen and warriors of eminence, his father 
being for many years Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
He first came to this country in 1860 to study American 
institutions, became especially interested in the War, en- 
listed as a private soldier, and served for two years. He 
then raised a company for the Kighty-second Illinois In- 
fantry, which he commanded at Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. He was commissioned major. 
At Gettysburg he was captured, and was imprisoned at 
Salisbury and Libby Prison, being held there as hostage 
for the rebel, Captain Gordon, who was held under sen- 
tence of death at the North. At the close of the War he 
was honorably mustered out of service with the rank of 
colonel. He immediately returned to Switzerland, and 
became a leader in social science and general political af- 
fairs, and from that time on has been one of the most 
prominent men in Switzerland. He holds that the mis- 
sion of Switzerland is twofold: First, to demonstrate to 
the Old Worid that true democracy is not in contradiction 
with order and progress ; second, that different peoples (as 
in Switzerland the French, Italian and German) can live 
peacefully and happily together under a common Govern- 
ment, altho separated by mountains and streams, with 
different languages, different interests and distinct nation- 
alities. 

....As the political movement in Norway and Sweden 
grows more intense special interest attaches to the person- 
ality of King Oscar. The King himself is generally popu- 
lar ; and the Norwegians, who are planning for a Republic, 
often say that if he were not a Swede and a king he would 
make a capital president. Asa matterof fact he isnot a 
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Swede and has less royal blood in his veins than any other 
European sovereign. Heisa grandson of Bernadotte, the 
well-knowo marshal of the first Napoleon. Bernadotie 
himself was the son of an obscure French attorney of the 
city of Pau, in France. Growing tired of musty law books, 
he ran away and became a private soldier. Napoleon 
took a fancy to him and made him a marshal and a prince, 
and it was through his influence that he became subse- 
quently King of Sweden. The present king retains many 
of the shrewd French characteristics of his ancestry, and 
while kingly enough on dress occasions is ordinarily sim- 
ple and unaffected. He is interested in literature and 
music, has traveled a great deal, and is in many respects a 
fine man. He forms a singular contrast to the well-known 
Norwegian novelist, who is his politicalopponent. The 
physical appearance of Bjjrnstjerne Bjérnson, the candi- 
date for the presidency of the Norwegian Republic, is said 
to resemble that of one of theold Norse gods. His mighty 
voice, intense manner, convincing epigrammatic style and 
patriarchal appearance draw him very closely to the peo- 
ple, and also make him one of the most impressive orators 
and effective leaders of the day. 








BY FE. IREN“US STEVENSON, 


AN ancommon and almost dramatically unpleasant in- 
cident was part of the musical talk of the city during last 
week, It was one which enlightened the public very par- 
ticularly in the fact that all is not harmony and free will 
in the profession that most concerns itself with harmony 
asa fine art. On the evening of the 17th inst. the audience 
at one of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s regular orchestral con- 
certs in Carnegie Music Hall applauded the well-known 
conductor as he took his place and raised his baton to 
direct the first vuumber of the program, Massenet’s 
‘* Phédre ” Overture. He gave thesignal, but his orchestra 
did not respond. Mr. Damrosch—not quite unprepared 
for such refusal—formally requested them to do their 
duty. They declined, and quitted their seats and began 
leaving the stage. Mr. Damrosch, with much tact and 
dignity, dismissed the audience, a large part of it as much 
puzzled as disappointed, tho the necessity was accepted 
courteously. The episode, as may be supposed, has not 
grown out of any personal difficulty between Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his musicians, but from the arbitrary attitude 
and the rules of the powerful Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Union, of this city. The Union has resented emphatically 
the engagementin the Music Hall orchestra of a new 
foreign violoncellist, Mr. Anton Hegner, on the ground 
that he has not been entitled to a position in the Music 
Hall band,since he is not a member of the Union and cannot 
be one for several months, The organization’s rules prohibit 
its members from playing in coucerts with Mr. Hewner un- 
der severe penalties, and it has claimed that,generally speak- 
ing, Mr. Damrosch, whois himself a member of the Union, 
had no right to offer Mr. Hegner his engagemeut at present. 
Mr. Damrosch resigned from the Union immediately after 
the incident. He also promptly informed the orchestra that 
their contracts for the Music Hall were rescinded unless 
they adhered to him rather than the Union. De facto, 
the Music Hall Popular Concerts, the Symphony Society 
of New York, and the Oratorio Society of New York, three 
of our most valuable musical institutions, were suddenly 
left without an orchestra, almost at the beginning of the 
season of 1893-"04.. Mr Damrosch also was forced to cancel 
all the out-of town engagements made for his band. The 
dilemma certainly was a serious and annoying one. The 
most desirable and high grade orchestral material availa- 
ble for the conductor is fully in membership of the Pro- 
tective Union. Our Contract Labor Law prohibits the 
importation of a new and foreign orchestra to serve for the 
season. A band of hitherto floating and ‘* scrap” talent 
is hardly practicable. Until Saturday there was no 
determining how Mr. Damrosch would extricate him- 
selfand the societies committed to his musical charge 
from a most embarrassing predicament On Saturday, 
however, it was stated that the matter would be arranged 
by mutual compromises (not quite easy to surmise), that 
Mr. Damrosch had withdrawn his resignation from the 

Union and eanceled his discharges to the members of the 
orchestra, and that the winter’s engagements would ex- 
perience no further interruption. At this writing no more 
details can be ascertained than the above, which it is to 
be hoped may prove a truthful outline of the matter. 
Trades-unionism is not a welcome element in the fine arts. 
It menaces in this case the essential element in an orches- 
tra’s relations to its conductor—discipline, and it can make 
havoe with a director’s plans for increasing the efficiency 
of his bund. How far Mr. Hegner’s case is to be regarded 
in the latter ligut cannot yet be measured, but the princi- 
ple is manifest, The public, meantime, have been given a 
most emphatic example of what a modern Meistersingers’ 
Guild can do in the way of carrying out theories that are, 
it may be repeated, jast sc much high hauded, powerful 
Trades-unionism,foreign to the interests of art in America 
and for Americans. 
There js nothing new to say of Bizet’s ‘** Carmen,” It is 
a masterpiece of such distinction, such brilliant unique- 
ness that every element of its power and beauty has been 
analyzed and applauded to the echo here since its first 
hearing in 1878. But the performance of Bizet’s work 
which was given on Wednesday at the New Metropolitan 
was so extraordinary in the case of the artists appearing 
andin many features of the representation that it has been 
a week’s wonder. More than ever general admiratioa has 
been concentrated on the work. Mrs. Emma Calvé was the 


Carmen, a bighly polished—perhaps — too highly 
polished—illustrator of its familiar lights and 
shades, and achieving in it an unqualified popular 


success, Mr. Jean de Reské was the Don Jose, Mr. 


Mrs. Emma Eames the 


Lassalle the LEscamillo, and 


forward of the opera, ifsuch were certainly less pretentious 
and far less superbly elaborate ; but the aggregate vocal and 
dramatic effectiveness was something memorable, and the 
ensemble passages have never been sung so brilliantly nor 
the instrumental score so carefully played in this city, if 
anywhere else. To Mrs, Calvé’s Carmen further notice is 
due, and shall be given it. It is unquestionably a remark- 
able study, and her triumph with the public was complete. 
The chorus and orchestra were at their best. The opera 
was sung (as to thé principals) ia French, vastly to its en- 
hancement, as need hardly be said. The scenefy and 
mounting were so extraordinarily beautiful and accurate | 
that they received special applause from an audience 
crowding the opera to the very corridors. ‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots ’ and *‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” along with.'' The Pag- 
liacci,’? were the other operas of the week, with the re- 
markable casts which distinguish the season’s best repre- 
sentations, 

Novello, Ewer & Co. have added to their list of cantatas 
“The Home of Titania,” by Berthold Tours, to verses by 
Shepart Wensley, an easy and effective little work for a 
mixed club of young singers; and ‘The Basket 
Makers,” a cantata with two-part choruses, and for fe- 
male voices, with its music adapted from Balfe by Clem- 
ent Lockname, and the text by Alexander Roberts. 
A large representation of pleasing two-part songs 
for female voices, by Karel Bendl, are recently pub- 
lished here by the firm. Some excellent new vocal 
music just made part of the catalog of Arthur Schmidt & 
Co., of Boston, includes ‘Six Sacred Songs,” by G.W. Mars- 
ton, which church soloists may advantageously examine ; 
a collection of six ‘Song Etchings,” by Helen Hood, of 
characteristic grace; a cyclus of four songs by Reinhold 
Beckez, under the general title, ‘* A Poet’s Love,” and an- 
other song-album by Margaret Ruthven Lane, of which 
one—a curious and fascinating setting of some lines by F, 
Marion Crawford in * Paul Patoff,” beginning ** There is a 
Garden of Roses, Far Away in the East’’—is a special ex- 
ample. The choice of verses which this clever womau- 
composer makes may advantaseously be imitated by other 
American makers of drawing-room lyries. 





Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 





The Hawaiian question has continued through the week 
to bethe special topic of interest. In Honolulu the chief 
event has been the arrival of the ‘‘ Corwin” with spe- 
cial dispatches to Minister Willis. These dispatches, how- 
ever, were not made public up to the moment of the leay- 
ing.of the mails. Meanwhile the Provisional Government 
has been hard at work barricading the Government build- 
ings, arming troops, and making every preparation to 
resist any disturbance. An ultimatum was also sent to 
Minister Willis, stating that any effort to restore the 
Queen would be resisted by force. In the utter silence of 
Minister Willis and the ignorance of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment as to the intent of the United States Government, 
except as they learned it from the newspapers, there was 
considerable uncertainty as to what should be done. There 
was, however, an increasing feeling in favor of establish- 
ing a Republic with general suffrage except for the 
Upper House. The situation was becoming more and 
more strained, and there were fears of an outbreak. In 
this country attention has been directed to the President’s 
Message and the comments which it bas called forth from 
a number of persons—Ex-Minister Stevens, the Rev, 
Thomas L. Gulick and Senator Hoar. The last, in a tell- 
ing speech, charged the President with having greatly ex- 
ceeded his constitutional rights. The withholding by the 
President of certain papers, notably Minister Willis’s re- 
port, sent after his arrival in Honolulu, bas been very se- 
verely commented upon and interpreted as indicating an 
unwillingness to have their contents known lest they dam- 
age the prestige of the President, Secretary Gresham and 
Commissioner Blount, by showing how yrossly inaccurate 
was the information at the basis of the instructions to the 
Minister. 


..-.-In New York City attention has been drawn to the 
attacks by Dr. Parkburst upon the police force. He 
claims that District Attorney DeLancey Nicoll has persist 
ently hampered the action of the Society, also that the 
Attorney urged him to side with Superintendent Byrnes 
against some of the captains. This Dr. Parkhurst refused 
to do, on the ground that the whole police force was un- 
worthy of confidence. The Grand Jury has presented in- 
dictments against a large number of Tammany officials, 
and some have been arrested for violation of the election 
laws. Meetings have been held both of Republicans and 
Democrats looking toward reorganization in opposition to 
Tammany Hall. In view of the great distress meetings 
have been held and arrangements are being perfected for 
furnishing employment to the great number of persons 
out of work. 


...-[n Congress, aside from the Hawaiian question, in- 
terest has centered about the introduction of the two re- 
ports on the tariff, the majority report being presented 
by Chairman Wilson, the minority by Mr. Reed. On De- 
cember 21st Congress adjourned for the holidays, to meet 
January 3d. 


.. Admiral Stanton has been assigned to the command 
of the North Atlantic Station, with the rank of acting Rear 
Admiral. This is fully as good a position as that from 
which he was removed, Secretary Herbert censures him 
fora graveerror of judgment in saluting Admiral Mello’s 
flag. 


....President Cleveland bas nominated Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, of Philadelphia, to be Ambassador to Italy, and the 
nomination was almost immediately confirmed in the 





Mieaela. 


One could recall more brilliant bringings- 





...-The Democrats have elected their candidate for 
Mayor. The Republicans charge fraud, and propose to 
contest the election, 


....E. M. Field has been adjudged to be sane, and will be 
held for trial for lareeny and forgery. 





FOREIGN. 

...Premier Crispi has announced his policy, which is 
primarily the restoration of the financial credit of the 
Government. This necessitates on the part of the Govern- 
ment great economies, on the part of the people some sac- 
rifices. The foreign policy be did not touch upon, as the 
home questions were more urgent. Signor Zanardelli re- 
signed his position as President of the Chamber because 
of his inamlity to form a Cabinet. The resignation was 
not accepted. The Chamber of Deputies has decided to 
publish the papers connected with the Bank scandal, ex- 
cept those which are of a strictly private character, In 
connection with the discussion of this question very bit- 
ter personalities were engaged in between different mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 


.... The investigations as to the Anarchist disturbance in 
France have shown that their numbers are large, and it is 
reported that the Government have decided to expel over 
200 persons. There has been some difficulty in making ar- 
rests. Asa large number of suspects have been making 
their escape to Switzerland, the Swiss Government has ap- 
proved a law providing sharp punishment for the criminal 
use of explosives, and for inciting to crime. In Berlin 
the Anarchists have been holding turbulent meetings, and 
in London Louise Michel has expressed her approval of 
bomb throwing as the only means of bringing govern- 
ments to terms, 


....-The most prominent item in connection with the re- 
volt in Brazil has been the report that Rio Janerio had 
surrendered to Admiral Mello and that General Peixoto 
had resigned. This has not been confirmed, and later dis- 
patches from the United States Consul in that city make 
no mention of it. The United States ships in those 
waters have been re-enforced and the new cruiser, the ‘New 
York,” has been ordered there. The condition of things 
continues to grow worse. 


..-Accordinsg to dispatches from Melilla Muley Araaf, 
the Sultan’s brother, has promised to hand over to Spain 
the authors of the attack on Melilla, has acceded to the 
principle of an indemnity, and agreed to the establishment 
of a neutral zone in which the Riffians and the Spanish 
shall enjoy equal rights. 


.... The [talian troops in Abyssinia have had a series of 
fights with the dervishes between Kassala and Agordat, in 
which the Arabs were defeated, tho with heavy loss to the 
Italian Army. Both the English and French Governments 
have sent messages of congratulation to the Italian Gov- 
ernment, 


...Sir Philip Wodehouse Currie, Under Secretary of 
State of the Foreign Office, has been appointed British 
Ambassador to Turkey in place of Sir Francis Clare Ford, 
transferred to Italy. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tue sentiments which he professes might apply to Utopia. 
They are not applicable to the affairs of nations in this hard- 
headed, workaday world. Carried to its logical end, the Presi- 
dent’s contention would restore this continent to the Indians. 
There is reason to fear that Queen Lil’s wrongs cannot be righted 
now. The only man fit for the task, that fearless Champion of 
ladies in distress, Don Quixote de la Maucha, is unfortunately no 
more.—New York World, 


...It should be distinctly that the Lutheran 
Church does not make any demands upon the State for any sup- 
port for her parochial schools. There is no opposition to the 
public schools from the ranks of the Lutheran Church. We rec- 
ognize their necessity, and when we can do no better we use the 
advantages they afford. When, however, we can give our chil- 
dren a Christian training by establishing and supporting a Chris- 
tian school, no one in this land of the free has any right to for- 
bid it. Any interference onthe part of the State would be in 
violation of the national Constitution.—Lutheran Standard. 





understood 


....Vhe right to acquire is more important to the poor than to 
the rich. Many reforms are weakened by their exclusiveness— 
the invitation is not wide enough. Men are put on the other 
side, because of their surroundings or the color of their skin, 
without a chance to make their own choice. It is a most whole- 
some and saving fact that the working people of the United 
States so generally reject the teachings of anarchy. The work- 
man is a producer; the anarchist a destroyer, and fellowship is 
impossible. How shall the poor be helped by the destruction of 
other men’s property, or by assassination or riots? When doors 
are barred, and the streets are full of tumult, aud men’s hearts 
of fear, is there any harvest for honest toil?’—Ex-President HAaR- 
KISON. 


.... Thanks to Dr. Parkhurst, we are in a fair way not 6nly to 
have much-needed light thrown upon police methods and police 
administration, but to have also a clearer understanding, and 
perhaps adefinite settlement, of some questions concerning the 
relations of the police to criminals and crime, about which there 
has always been more or less mystification. Few persons are 
iguorant of the fact that, whenever an individual of social or 
political prominence, or auy one who has intimate relations with 
the heads of the Police Departinent or the District Attorney's 
oftice, is a victim of the pickpocket, confidence man, bunco 
steerer, gambling sharp or burglar, he bas only to make it known 
at headquarters to have his losses made good or his stolen 
property returned in short order.—New York Tribune. 


.... We notice that the President has requested the resignation 
of twenty-four Federal officials in Philadelphia. Of course, from 
a politician’s point of view, there is nothing to be said. Nodoubt 
the places are wanted by faithful servants of the party now in 
power; but from a higher point of view there is a great deal to be 
said. Itisalla partof the infamous Spoils System, which has 


done so much to debauch our politics, national, State and city; 
it is none the Jess to be regretted because the President has re- 
ceived agreat many voles underthe impression that he would 
carry out the reform of the Civil Service. At present, however, 
we see very little to support this view; and the efforts of the In- 
dian Commissioner once more to place the entire Cfvil Service 
under the Spoils System are deplorable and criminal.—National 
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THE YEAR AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


THE most conspicuous event in the history of 18938 
among the Churches is undoubtedly the assembling of 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. The religions 
of the East very generally sent representatives to tell 
the Christian people of America what the fundamental 
priociples of their systems are, and how they operate for 
the elevation of humanity, The Christian Churches of 
our Own country were also represented, and every sect 
had a free platform to explain its creed and justify its 
existence. Christian dignitaries from the East and from 
the West sat side by side with those of Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism and the other 
heathen religions; and if there was wide disagreement 
of opinion, there was entire harmony in the observance 
of the rules of a courteous and brotherly intercourse. 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew, Moslem, Buddhist, Parsi 
and other religionists met together for the first time, 
said what they had to say with perfect free- 
dom, and separated with the feeling that each 
had learned something of the other religions of 
the world. Dr. John Henry Barrows, who gave to 
the preparation for the Parliament many months of 
hard and intelligent work, presided over its sessions 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that it was a great 
success. While not a few leaders of Christian thought 
look upon the Parliament as implying damaging conces- 
sions by Christianity to non-Christian religions, and as 
giving occasion to the representatives of. false religions 
to inculcate their principles in this Christian country, 
the Christian public is evidently settling down in the 
belief that any harm that may come from the Parlia- 
ment is incidental, and is decidedly overbalanced by the 
positive good accomplished. A comparison of Chris- 
tianity with the old religions of the East only results in 
showing its great superiority ; and when we come to 
hear the best that can be said for the creeds of Buddha 
and Confucius and Zoroaster we realize more fully the 
importance of sending missionaries among their adher- 
ents, and of giving them our sympathy in the difficult 


task they have before them. Connected with this Par- 
liament of Religions were a number of religious con- 
gresses répresenting the various denominations and also 
various phases of Christian work, including a very suc- 
cessful meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, The Par- 
liament and these congresses have resulted in the prepa- 
ration of a vast body of literature, much of which will 
be placed within the reach of the reading public. 

The controversy over Sunday opening, in connection 
with ti Worl.’s Fair, which had been going on during 
the previous year, became very animated as the time for 
the inauguration of the Fair approached, The Fair 
authorities dallied with the question, not having finally 
decided it up to the time that the Fair was opened in 
May. During the first Sundays of the Exposition the 
grounds were closed ; later they were opened in defiance 
of the general opposition of the Christian sentiment of 
the country, and also of the prohibitory action of Con- 
gress. The matter got into the courts, both Federal and 
State. Oaa technical point, the decision of the Federal 
court was given in favor of the managers. From the 
State courts an injunction was issued to the managers, 
forbidding them to close the gates on Sunday. In the 
meantime the managers had ascertained by experience 
that the public did not care to patronize the Fair on the 
national rest-day, and that the gates could only be kept 
open at a loss, Auxious to have the injunction modified 
so as to permit them to close on Sundays, they found the 
way to do so curiously blocked. Therefore the Fair was 
kept open seven days in the week until its close. The 
experience in this case, however, proves conclusively 
that the Christian public does not want to have general 
expositions open on Sunday. The workingman, for 
whom a Sunday Fair was advocated, preferred to pre- 
serve the day as a day of rest, and showed no inclination 
to favor the invasion of his one weekly rest-day. 

There have been some very significant events in the 
Presbyterian Church during the year. The controversy 
over Professor Briggs, which was unsettled at the be- 
ginning of the year, assumed new forms. The New 
York Presbytery, in obedience to the order of the Gen 
eral Assembly, placed him on trial, the result of which 
was acquittal. The Prosecuting Committee carried an 
appeal to the General Assembly, which met in Washing- 
ton in May last, and the Assembly itself decided to hear 
and try the issue, notwithstanding the appeals which 
had been lodged on the part of Professor Briggs with 
the intermediary court, the Synod. The result of the 
trial before the Assembly was that Professor Briggs was 
found guilty and suspended from the ministry. The 
vote was a large one, and the result was approved by a 
considerable majority in the Presbyterian Church, 
Professor Briggs indicated no intention of submitting 
quietly to the decision. He published a call in which 
he advised all friends of liberty of thought in the 
Church to work in presbytery and synod to secure in 
some future Assembly a change of policy. Noagree- 
ment was reached between the General Assembly and 
the Union Theological Seminary, and a deliverance was 
made in which the General Assembly refused to give its 
approval either to Union or Lane Seminaries, and in- 
structed the Board of Education not to assist students 
attending either of them. The case against Lane Semi- 
nary was the action of its trustees in not accepting the 
resignation of Professor Smith, who had been suspended 
for unsound utterances by his Presbytery. Some time 
after the adjournment of the Assembly the difficulty in 
the case of Lane was removed, and it has been declared er- 
titled to receive the recognition of the Board of Education, 

The failure of the proposed revision of the Westminster 
Sonfession has probably set at rest any attempt in the 
Presbyterian Church in that direction. It was defeated 
in the presbyteries by a large adverse vote. With two 
or three exceptions, the proposed changes received a 
majority vote, but not sufticiently large to satisfy the 
constitutional requirement of two-thirds. The present 
trend of thought in the Presbyterian Church is toward a 
new and short evangelical creed, altho it is believed that 
the time has not yet come to formulate such a creed. 

‘Phe movements of the year in the Roman Catholic 
Church have been of the highest interest. .When the 
year opened Dr. McGlynn had just been restored to his 
rights as a priest inthe Church. This most remarkable 
event is a tribute to the power and influence of the Lib- 
eral party, headed by Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
lreland, with whom Mgr. Satolli seems to be in general 
accord, The influence of the Apostolic Delegate has 
been so fully with the liberal element that strong repre- 
sentations were made against him and severe attacks 
upon him published in the Catholic pressin this country. 
Archbishop Corrigan, of this city, was understood to be 
in some measure responsible for them. 1t was claimed 
that Mgr. Satolli did not represent the views of the Pope 
and that he would be recalled. In the midst of the con- 
troversy, which had become very heated, came an encyc- 
lical from the Pope of a pacificatory character. He 
expressed his confidence in the wisdom of the adminis- 
tration of his representative and took occasion to calm 
the fears of the conservatives with regard to parochial 
schools. Atthe close of the year attempts were made in 
New York, Baltimore and elsewhere to test the temper 
of the people with regard to a division of the school 
funds. The authorities of the Church have declared 





that they werein nowise responsible for these attempts, 





and look upon them as unwise and inopporcune, They 
have been sufficient, however, to draw out general ex- 
pressions of opinion decidedly adverse to any interfer- 
ence with the public schools. 

One stage, at least, of the controversy among the Con- 
gregational churches over the administration of the 
American Board seems to have been closed by the action 
of the annual meeting of the Board at Worcester in 
October. The Prudential Committee had, in response to 
the action of the Board at Chicago a year ago, taken into 
advisement the question of the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes us a missionary of the Board. Upon the request 
of the missionaries in Japan, and upon the basis of a 
letter from Mr. Noyes himself, the Prudential Commit: ee 
voted that he be enrolled among the missionaries of the 
Board when he should have notified the clerk of his 
acceptance of the appointment and certain other pre- 
liminaries had been adjusted. In a letter, in response to 
this action, Mr. Noyes indicated that the Committee had 
given atoo favorable view of his present state of mind con- 
cerning the question of probation after death, and said he 
could not consent to accept an appointment under a mis- 
apprehension. The Prudential Committee then resolved 
to take no further proceedings with reference to his ap- 
pointment until the annual meeting of the Board. At 
the meeting in Worcester a committee of fifteen, ap- 
pointed to represent both parties, reported in favor of 
the appointment of Mr. Noyes, declaring at the same 
time that this action was not to be interpreted as affect- 
ing the instructions heretofore given as to the doctrine 
of probation after death. It also reported in favor of a 
slight enlargement of the Prudential Committee. Its 
recomimendations were accepted by a large majority. 
Two members of the Prudential Committee retired from 
office, and Dr. Alden, Home Secretary, also resigned. 
Quiet nas reigned among the Congregational churches 
since the action at Worcester, those opposed to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes having determined to pursue 
no fac.ious course but to wait and see what results come 
from it. 

Federal Union, for which an elaborate plan had been 
made between the Reformed Dutch and German 
Churches, failed to secure the assent of the classes of the 
latter, and the scheme has been dropped, to the no small 
disappointment of the German Church, which entered 
into it with great cordiality. The movement for the 
union of the African Methcdist Episcopal and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, has pro- 
ceeded favorably, but has not yet reached a definite 
issue. On the other hand, the division in the Evangel- 
ical Association is substantially complete. The courts 
have generally held with the majority, deciding that 
their General Conference was the only legal one, and 
putting them in possession of disputed property. 

The financial depression has affected the benevolence 
of the various Churches to some extent, and retrench- 
ment has been very generally adopted as a precaution- 
ary measule. 

Among the deaths of distinguished men the most 
notable are those of Bishop Phillips Brooks, the princely 
pulpit orator and broad Christian leader; Dr. Philip 
Schaff, the prolitic author of Christian literature, the 
accomplished theological professor and the friend of all 
the Churches ; and Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, almost the 
last of the evangelical school of Unitarians. 

There are po events of great prominence in the 
Churches of other countries. Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales is making progress, but little else has 
uppeared in controversy, except in Germany, whcre dis- 
cussion of the Apostles’ Creed has emphasized the differ- 
ences between the Evangelical and Rationalistic schools. 
Christian missions have been prosecuted in various 
parts of the world with increased energy and with 
marked evidences of success. 


THE YEAR AMONG THE NATIONS. 


WE begin, of course, with our own nation, and must 
speak first of all of the great Columbus Celebration in 
Chicago, which occupied the attention of the general 
public to a larger extent, perhaps, than any other event 
of the year. The Fair was opened in May by the Presi- 
dent in the presence of a large concourse of persons. 
The White City, as it was called, was a marvel of beauty 
and of enterprise, and the people of the country showed 
their appreciation of it by their attendance. The num- 
ber of paid admissions went beyond twenty millions, 
and the Fair, instead of being a financial disaster, as was 
feared at one time, more than paid all its expenses. It 
is the general feeling both of American and foreign visit- 
ors that it is worthy to be placed at the head of all the 
world’s expositions that have ever been held. 

The change in Administration, decreed by the elec- 
tions of November, 1892, took place in March, and Mr. 
Cleveland camea second time at the head of the Govern- 
ment. His choice for Secretary of State of Judge 
Gresham, who until last fall had been a Republican, was 
the subject of much comment in political circles, The 
new Congress was called in special session early in 
August to repeal the Sherman Act. Mr. Crisp, who was 





regarded as asilver advocate, was re-elected Speaker. 
After a long coniest in the Senate the Repeal Bill became 
alaw. Congress met again in regular session in Decem- 
ber, and prepared to evter upon the work of revising the 
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tariff, the Wilson bill having meantime been formulated 
in committee. It is a measure of radical revision, but 
does not altogether exclude the idea of protection. 

The great question of the year has unquestionably 
been that of the Hawaiian revolution and the request of 
the Provisional Government for annexation. The revo- 
lution took place in January, aud President Harrison 
laid a treaty for annexation before the Senate ; but it had 
not been acted upon when his term expired. When the 
Senate met in special session to confirm the new Cabinet, 
President Cleveland withdrew the treaty of annexation 
and sent a special Commissioner to Hawaii to inquire 
into the causes of the revolution and how it was brought 
about. Upon the report of Mr. Blount, the Administra- 
tion decided that the Queen ought to be restored to her 
throne, and a new Minister was sent out with this object 
in view. Subsequently he was directed not to use force 
in accomplishing this end, The President has been 
severely criticised for his attitude in the matter, and a 
Congressional investigation of the events under the 
former and present Administration is probable. In a 
special message to Congress the President has admitted 
that his policy of restoring the Queen to her throne has 
failed. 

During the year there has been a great depression in 
business, and inthe summer months there was a finan- 
cial crisis approaching a panic. The prospect of the 
repeal of the Silver Law, after the special session of 
Congress began in August, mitigated the financial con- 
ditions ; but the general business of the country has not 
wholly recovered, Undoubtedly the prospect of radical 
revision of the tariff is one of the causes of business 
stagnation. 

The elections in November partook of the character of 
a revolution. In New York and New Jersey, where the 
worst elements seemed to have come to the front, the 
Republican ticket had a sweeping victory. In both 
States the control of legislation has been regained, and 
objectionable and immoral laws will be repealed. In 
New York, where the Democrats insisted on nominating 
for the Court of Appeals a discredited candidate, his 
Republican opponent was elected by a majority of over 
100,000, The city of Brooklyn was also redeemed from 
corrupt ring rule. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, lowa 
and Ohio gave tremendous Republican majorities, indi- 
cating dissatisfaction with the Administration and the 
Democratic policy, especially that relating to the tariff. 

Among the minor events of the year may be men- 
tioned President Harrison’s proclamation of amnesty to 

convicted polygamists, Governor Altgeld’s pardon of 
imprisoned anarchists, the assassinacion of Mayor Harri- 
son in Chicago, extensive strikes on the Wabash, the 
Lehigh Valley and other railroads, the extension of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, and the contest in Kansas be- 
tween the Populist and Republican Houses. Among 
the eminent public men who have passed away must be 
mentioned the names of ex-President Rutherford B, 
Hayes, James G. Blaine and Hamilton Fish. 

The affairs of other nations have, for the most part, 
been characterized by conditions of peace. There has 
been a serious rebellion in Brazil, the outcome of which 
is somewhat doubtful; the Eaglish forces have been 
compelled to move against the Matabeles in South 
Africa; there has been an outbreak of the Riffians in 
North Africa against the Spanish province ; the Italian 
forces on the Red Sea have been unsuccessfully attacked 
by an army under Mohammed Ali; and France, by a 
demonstration of superior force, has filched nearly half 
of the territory of Siam from the defenseless king. 
These sum up the more serious departures from peace. 

Mr. Gladstone carried through the House of Commons 
the [rish Home Rule bill, keeping his forces well to- 
gether; but it was thrown out of the House of Lords, 
In connection with the discussions in the House of Com- 
mons there was a riot, brought on by taunting remarks 
of Joseph Chamberlain, In Germany the discussions of 
the year have centered in the Army bill, which the Em- 
peror had set his heart on, and which the German Par- 
liament refused to adopt. There was, therefore, a disso- 
lution and new elections, and the final result was the pas- 
sage of the bill, all the influence of the imperial Govern- 
ment being necessary to secure it. France was startled 
by the discovery of enormous frauds in connection with 
the Panama Canal scheme, the scandal affecting the 
illustrious name of De Lesseps and shaking the Cabinet 
to pieces, A similar public scandal was created in Italy, 
near the close of the year, by the discovery of complicity 
on the part of Government officials in what are known 
as the Italian bank frauds. Public opinion compelled 
the Ministry to resign. 

There have been several demonstrations during the 
year of anarchism in Europe and inthis country. In 
Spain a bomb was exploded in a crowded theater, and in 
France the would-be assassin invaded the Chamber of 

Deputies and sought to take life in the usual anarchistic 
way, 

The equilibrium has been maintained during the year 
in Kurope, and there is no immediate prospect of the 
great war which statesmen have for years been predict- 
ing as inevitable. The relations between France and 
Russia have been characterized by most effusive displays 
of cordiality, and there has been nothing to indicate any 
disturbance of the peaceful relations which exist be- 

tween the other powers. 








WHO WAS JESUS? 


THe New Testament gives us four plain, simple stories 
of Jesus. There is about them a great deal of the super- 
natural, the miraculous, but not of the mysterious, The 
stories are simple and level to the understanding of any- 
body. It would seem as if there ought to be no question 
about what the four Gospels tell us about Jesus Christ, 
his nature and his work. There is very little difference 
on the subject in the Church. Nearly all Christians 
agree upon it. 

And yet Dr. Lyman Abbott in his article in The Out- 
look, on ‘The Meaning of Bethlehem,” seems to have 
failed to tell it. He has found a meaning in the Incar- 
pation which is quite other than the meaning which the 
Church has accepted. He says that there is both a cred- 
ible and an incredible conception of the Incarnation, 
and first he states what is theincredible conception : 


“The incredible is this: God sits apart from the world, 
which he governs as an engineer governs his engine; apart 
from humanity, which he rules as the Czar rules his sub- 
jects. To them he speaks as a king by his edicts or a com- 
maader-in-chief by his general orders. ‘T'o this empire he 
has sent an ambassador, to this army an orderly—his Son, 
who is identical with him, and yet not identical with 
him ; who is neither God nor man, and yet both God and 
man; who was with his Father in the palace before the 
world was, and yet began to be in Bethlehem eighteen cen- 
turies ago; who was at the same time in Heaven and on 
earth; who has left the earth and gone back to Heaven, 
and dwellsthere with his Father, but in a human body ; 
who is still identical with his Father, and yet not identical 
with his Father. To this conception of the Incarnation, 
albeit it often findsinterpreters and defenders in orthodox 
circles, I will give the title of Arianism or semi-Arianism. 
Itinevitably leads, in practical experience, to the worsbip 
of two Gods, a Father and a Son, if not to that of three— 
that is, to duotheism, if not to tritheism. 

He may not mean to say that all this is incredible. 
We can hardly believe that he means that it is incredi- 
ble that God is a ruler, or that Christ is not both God 
and man, or that God has not sent his Son as his mes- 
senger to man. In the description as he gives it we dis- 
cover neither Arianism nor semi-Arianism. We can see 
how it might be supposed to lead to ditheism or trithe- 
ism, altho we have never known such to be the case, 
unless it be when the Virgin Mother was exalted to a 
seat on the throne of God. We have not discovered that 
‘it inevitably leads, in practical experience, to the wor- 
ship of two Gods” among those who are described as 
‘*its defenders in orthodox circles.” 

Dr. Abbott then eloquently describes the contrary 
conception : 

“The credible conception of the Incarnation is something 

like this: That there is an Infinite and Eternal Spirit who 
animates the universe as the soul animates the body, yet 
transcends the universe : who dwells with andin humanity 
as a father dwells in and with his children, yet transcends 
humanity ; that this Infinite and Eternal Spirit is a Word 
—not dwelling ever in uuspeaking silence, but ever in forth- 
putting energy; that he is not. self-contained, and would 
nov be God if he weré self-contained, but is ever putting 
himself forth in glorious dee | ; that he is aliving God, and, 
therefore, ever revealing a life which cannot be hid; that 
he is love, and, therefore, ever putting forth his life in 
new forms of life; that in this life and love he is creating 
a family ef children to be like himself—like himself in 
knowledge, knowing the difference between good aad evil ; 
like himselfin freedom, freely choosing between good and 
evil, to be like himself at last in always choosing the good 
and abhorring the evil; that in the world in which his 
children live, unlike the fabled garden of old, his children 
are bid to pluck the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil that they may become like him who knows 
truly and chooses rightly, bid also to pluck the fruit of the 
tree of life, that like him they may live forever; that to 
enable them the better to understand his purpose and 
their destiny, who he is and what they are to be, he has not 
only touched all lives in all ages, kindling them with en- 
nobling regrets and aspirations, but has filled one human 
life full of himself, so that in that one life there was no 
sensutlity, nor self-seeking, nor self-will, but only purity, 
truth and love; that the world, seeing this life thus mani- 
fested, and feeling itself rebuked and condemned thereby, 
would have none of it, but put this Man to death; that 
his spirit ascended to the God who gave it, but the story of 
his life remained to tell men who God is and what man is 
to be ; so that now the whole world may have its thoughts 
directed and its desires defined when it thinks about God 
and desires to be like him.” 
We quote this at full length because we do not wish to 
do injustice to Dr. Abbott’s views. If we can translate 
it out of its poetry, its metaphors and its similes into col- 
orless English, the meaning is this : that God is an infi- 
nite Spirit, above the world but controlling the world, 
ever active in this control, creating and supporting his 
creatures ; that he has made men free to good or evil 
and that he desires them to be good ; that he has chosen 
among them ‘fone human life,” one man Jesus, whom 
he has so imbued with his own goodness, made him so 
“full of himself” that he was sinless and holy ; that he 
was put to death by wicked men, and that his spirit 
ascended to God, and that the story of his life is left as 
an influence with the world to draw men to asimilar holy 
life. : 

Dr. Abbott says the previous conception is Arianism. 
If so, then this is Pelagianism. There is in it nothing 
supernatural, nothing miraculous ; there is no pre-exist- 
ence and no power of resurrection. We can hardly be 





mistaken in the feeling that there is something very im- 
portant left out, and which is found in the conception 
which is called incredible. The story of Christ and 
the Gospels is incredible if the miraculous is incredible. 
It is the story of the divine Father sending his own Son 
from Heaven as messenger and mediator to earth to 
teach men, to die for men, and to rise from the grave 
and bring life and immortality to men; not a man tak- 
ing unto him the Spirit of the Godhead, but God taking 
on himself the form of man, God was in Christ Jesus 
reconciling the world to himself and not imputing their 
trespasses tothem. This, as we understand it, is the 
New Testament doctrine of Jesus Christ, a doctrine 
which does not seem to us incredible, and which,we take 
it, is true. 

We do not mean at all to indicate that Dr. Abbott does 
not accept this view of the Incarnation. We suppose 
he does. He has written a ‘Life of Christ” which 
accepts the historical teachings of the New Testament. 
We only mean to say that when one attempts to give a 
definition of such a thing as the Incarnation in terms of 
rainbow and halo and corona, the solid fact itself some- 
times eludes the grasp and is lost from the definition. 





AN ECONOMIC PUZZLE. 


THE report of the Ways and Means Committee, ex- 
plaining and defending the Wilson Tariff bill, was given 
to the public last week. It opens with the declaration 
that the bill is in answer to the voice of the people pro- 
nouncing the existing Tariff ‘‘ wrong in principle and 
grievously unjust in operation.” This is a decided 
softening of the Chicago platform, which characterized 
Protection as ‘ta fraud, a robbery,” and the 
McKinley Tariff as ‘‘the culminating atrocity of class 
legislation.” The new Tariff, the report says, is not 
offered as a ‘* complete response” to the demands of the 
people, ‘‘ temperate reform” being regarded as “* safest” 
and having ‘in itself the principle of growth.” The 
proposed revision is, then, only the first installment of 
the Party promise. We may suppose, therefore, that 
when the Committee says there ‘tare great interests” 
whose *‘ existence and prosperity it is no part of our re- 
form either to imperil or curtail,” it simply means that 
such recognition is only temporary, and is given because 
*‘temperate reform” is deemed “safest.” It is quite in 
keeping with this interpretation that the Committee 
should regard the imposts levied as ‘ bounties” to 
American producers. 

In defense of free raw materials we are told that the 
benefit passes quickly and ‘ entirely to the consumer,” 
If this be so, then the reduction of fifty per cent. or 
more on the duties on the articles which are manufac- 
tured of these raw materials, must be borne entirely 
by the manufacturer or his employés. This is the logical 
deduction, and manufacturers and employés believe it 
also to be the practical effect. The Planet carpet and 
yarn mills, in Brooklyn, are to be closed because their 
owners 80 interpret the Wilson bill, and the 500 em- 
ployés are urging their representatives in Congress not 
to support the bill. They say the new Tariff would 
result in their pay being cut sixty per cent., and they 
add : 

‘*We were promised that if we voted for the Democratic 
ticket our pay would not be reduced, but that we 
should have better times, more work and more pay. By 
voting for the Wilson bill and the schedule J on jute yarn 
and jute carpets, you are voting against our interests. 
Allow us to call your attention to the widespread destitu- 
tivn that exists around us. Such times were never seen in 
this fair city of Brooklyn before; a great contrast to the 
happy homes and smiling faces that existed ut the time of 
your election; and we wish you to do all in your power to 
help us to the good times we were once enjoying.” 

‘Lne Committee, however, is very hopeful. .It expects 
not only the opening of new markets abroad, but a 
‘*vrowing home market.” How this can be it does not 
explain, It is careful to say that the schedules are so 
adjusted that our industries cannot secure a monopoly 
of the home market. It proposes to open our home 
market to foreign competitors, and yet secure to our 
own producers a larger portion of it, : 

The tin-plate duty ‘‘has been gauged,” we are told, 
‘“ with reference tothe revenue it will bring.” This is a 
new industry fostered by the McKinley Tariff, It has 
developed with wonderful rapidity ; but in the view of 
the Committee itis better that the Welsh manufacturers 
should have our market than our own producers, At 
the beginning of the report the imports collected are 
treated as ‘* bounties,” and those protected as *‘ benefi- 
ciaries.” These ‘‘bounties” are to be cut down one- 
half or more ; but great benefits will result to producers 
as well as laborers: 

‘“*Such a reform of tariff must quicken every industry, 
must open a larger field for the employment of labor, must 
secure to it more working days at steadier wages, a larger 
return in thecomforts and goods of life for its labor.” 

Great is Tariff Reform! It shows how we can give 
away ourhome market and secure more of it; how our 
industries can be benefited by having their possible 
profits cut down to the vanishing point; how with our 

markets filled with foreign goods our employés will 
have steadier employment in making the same articles ; 
how our laborers can have their wages reduced from 
fifty to sixty per cent. and become larger consumers 
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how our mills may be closed and our industries stimu- 
lated : how we may give away both penny and cake and 
profit by the transaction. 


+ 
_ 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


WITH the opening of thé winter an immense charita- 
ble problem comes upon the people of our large cities. 
The number of unemployed is larger than ever before, 
and from every city we have the report of suffering. 
Many who have had employment, and have even had 
their modest bank accounts, have exhausted those ac- 
counts and are on the verge of starvation, Those who 
have studied the condition of things report that it is no 
longer true that the large majority of those who need 
help are the incompetent, or the lazy, or the vicious, 
They include a very large number of thore who are ordi- 
narily in a comfortable condition. 

Let us take as an example the city of Boston and the 
investigations there made and reported to us by Messrs. 
Alva R. Scott and John B. McCuish, of the Divinity 
House in Harvard University. They find that there are 
to-day from forty to fifty thousand unemployed men in 
Boston who, owing to the stringency of the times, have 
no means of support for themselves and their families ; 
and they offer the following pertinent suggestions : 





1. Let all public and private charities be united in one 
central organization, composed of representatives from the 
municipal government and the various charitable organ- 
izations. Divide the city wards into small districts, and 
let the central, or executive committee, appoint a captain 
for each ward, and this captain appoint an overseer for 
each small district of his ward. Each overseer is to exam- 
ine the cases of poverty in hisdistrict, and to report those 
in absolute want to the ward captain, who reports to cen- 
tral office, where a record of each case is filed, 

2. The methods of relief. (1) The municipality and the 
charitable institutions are to provide all the work possi- 
ble, as on public buildings, parks, streets, etc. The cen- 
tral organization and the various charitable bodies are to 
be employment bureaus. 

Arrange the hours of labor so that as many men as pos- 
sible can be employed for as many hours as possible. Let 
a group of men work thus for half a day, and then give 
place to another body for the remaining half-day; thus 
employing double the number of men for half the time, 
rather than half the number of men for the whole time. 

(2) Let some effort be made on the part of the Central 
Committee, by proclamation or otherwise, for a reduction 
in rent during the time of unemployment. 

(3) Provide eating and lodging houses on some such plan 
as that of the Industrial Christian Alliance at 170 Bleeck- 
er Street, New York City, where a People’s Restaurant 
and a hotel are opened. Oue thousand to two thousand 
meals can be provided a day, at the rate of five cents, or an 
Alliance ticket. Tickets may be had at the rate of 35 per 
hundred. Private persons cr the Central Committee may 
purchase these and give to the destitute. Thus a risk is 
avoided in the case of the vagrant, who may spend his 
money ata saloon. Donations of furniture, bedding, pro- 
visions, etc., may be collected here. 

(4) lf the above-named ways do not provide sufficient 
relief, then the last resort is that of a direct tax. Let this 
be done only when all other combined means are insufli- 
cient. 

If these suggestions are not very novel they are in the 
line of the best results that have been reached by those 
who have been engaged in systematic and organized 
charities in other cities, and we commend them asa 
compact statement of what should be done in many 
places. 


HAWAII BEFORE CONGRESS. 


It takes but a few words to tell the present condition 
of the Hawaiian question. 

When the respectable and responsible element in the 
Hawaiian population could no longer endure the farce 
and the corruption of a royal court, they established a 
Provisional Government, to remain in power until an- 
nexation to the United States. This revolution had been 
accomplished with the full sympathy of the United 
States Minister and the United States Government, but 
with no material aid whatever. A treaty for annexation 
was sent to Washington and transmitted to the Senate 
with* approval by President Harrison. It would have 
been approved had not President-elect Cleveland notified 
his political friends to delay action. Immediately on his 
inauguration he withdrew the treaty, and sent Mr, 
Blount as Commissioner Paramount to Hawaii 
to report on the history of the revolution. 
Mr. Blount consulted with the adherents of the 
Queen, and avoided the adherents of the Provisional 
Government and brought back just such a report as was 
desired, charging that the revolution could never have 
been accomplished except by the military intervention 
of the United States Minister. Thereupon the President 
sent Minister Willis to Hawaii with orders to restore the 
Queen. Mr. Willis found, on his arrival, that the con- 
dition of things was different from what had been re- 
ported by Mr. Blount, and that he could not restore the 
Queen, except by serious bloodshed, and an act of war 
by the United States, which he did not dare take on him- 
self. Meanwhile the country learned the condition of 
things and protested against any act uf war by the Pres- 
ident without authority ef Congress. As late as Decem- 
ber 8d the President discovered that he could not thus 
make war, and so informed Mr, Willis, The ex-Queen 








naturally was afraid to resume her throne, and refused 
to accept the aid offered by President Cleveland unless 
he would maintain her by force. This he could not 
promise to do, and he sent a message to Congress ac- 
knowledging the failure of his policy of restoration, and 
referring the matter to Congress, where it belongs. 
Meanwhile the Hawaiian Minister, Mr. Thurston, has 
returned to Hawaii to report, and to aid in establishing 
a permanent government, dropping the word ‘ Provi- 
sional” from its title. This has probably been already 
done, and a constitutional republic will be speedily an- 
nounced. The case is now before Congress for action 
as soon as the holiday recess is concluded. 

Two things are now of great importance: first, what 
will Hawaii do after this rebuff ? and second, what will 
Congress do with the message of the President ? 

Hawaii bas nothing to do but to go onin the even 
tenor of her way, establish her Government—the best 
she has ever had—proclaim a constitution, hold an 
election, confirm by popular vote of the electors what 
has already been done, and wait for the action of this 
Congress or for a new Administration which has some 
sympathy for a kindred people who have thrown off a 
corrupt yoke, and some sense of patriotism, Nothing 
can be hoped from this Administration. Should Con- 
gress take action welcoming annexation, it is probable 
that the President would veto it. Hawaii must be 
patient, knowing that the public sentiment of the Usited 
States favors her request, and that it will be granted 
after a little delay. Let Hawaii now remove the only 
plausible and specious objection the President has ever 
raised, that which says that hers is merely a provisional 
Government, one which would not be sustained by the 
vole of the people. 

But now comes our duty—the duty of our Congress. 
Senator Hoar has set the key in his admirable speech 
before the Senate. The President: has been guilty of a 
colossal blunder. He has been deceived by the apologists 
of a corrupt monarchy. He has been too willing to be- 
lieve evil of the preceding Administration. He has been 
unsympathetic with a people throwing off a government 
utterly corrupt, and tyrannous, if it dared. He has not 
appreciated the blessing it would be to the world to carry 
out, as a righteous opportunity offers, the policy which 
brings under one peaceful government the whole conti- 
nent and its outlying dependencies. Does he not under- 
stand why we acquired Florida and Louisiana and Cali- 
forniaand Alaska? Has he no sense of the drift of his- 
tory’ Is he out of sympathy with the record of the 
Democratic Party on annexation ? 

Senator Hoar has thorouzhly exposed the extraordi- 
nary action of the President in appointing Mr. Blount 
under the name of a Commissioner, but with the real 
power of a Minister. This was a defiance of the right of 
the Senate to confirm. Such an act in our relation to 
Great Britain would be inconceivable. He has, with 
great clearness, exposed the pretense that the Queen 
has the slightest claim to the throne after both her re- 
moval and her abdication, He makes it perfectly plain 
that the policy of the President has been all a blunder 
and what is properly called a policy of infamy. 

Now let the United States withdraw all interference 
with Hawaii. Hawaii can take care of herself and of 
her profligate ex Queen, Her only danger, now that 
good and strong men are in control, has been from the 
unpardonable interference of President Cleveland. Con- 
gress will tell him to keep his hands off. We trust that 
Congress coul? handle this matter without partisanship, 
that good sense and patriotism will prevail. Let Con- 
gress remember that if President Cleveland’s argument 
is valid, then the two Dakotas should be remanded to 
the rule of the Sioux Indians, and New York to the ten- 
der mercies of the Onondagas. That is the absurdity to 
which he would reduce this American nation, and such 
the resistance he would make to the progress of civiliza- 
tion and free government in Hawaii. 


in 


Cditorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week Dr. S. L. Baldwin gives a startling 








account of how our anti-Chinese legislation looks to an 
intelligent Chinaman. The celebrated English preacher, 
Dr. Joseph Parker, tells how he preached his first sermon ; 
the Rev. John O. Foster describes the last public appearance 
Dubbs recalls Dr. Schaff’s 


trial for heresy ; Grace Greenwood tells how Congress 


of General Grant; Dr. J. H. 


looked to a young newspaper woman forty-three years ago; 
Louise Imogen Guiney introduces a promising English 
poet ; Blanche Willis Howard concludes her sketch of life 
at Riigen ; Prof. W.S. Scarborough pays a tribute to the 
memory of Bishop Payne; Kate Foote’s Washington Let- 
ter concerns: Hawaii ; Sophia Antoinette Walker describes 
the Architectural League’s Exhibition; the Rev. I. F. 
Woodin tells of Idol-making in China, and the Rev. Jobn 
B. Devins reports the work of College and other Settlements 
among the poor. We offer interesting poems by Katharine 
Waddle, and 
Sara J. Burke; and stories by Edgar Fawcett and Kath- 
arine Pyle. Wealsocall attention to an account of the 
history of THE INDEPENDENT from its establishment, on 
page 138. 


Lee Bates, Maurice Thompson, Nancy M. 





WE learn from the papers that the powers given to the 
new Superintendent of Indian Schools, Dr. Dorchesier’s 
successor, will be increased, and this is something which is 
to be hailed with pleasure, it baving been stated on good 
authority that Mr. Hailman is a thoroughly competent 
schoolman, having devoted his whole life to school mat- 
ters. Yet it must be understood that the Superintendent 
of Indian Scbools has no executive authority whatever 
under the law, but can only report and advise the Indian 
Commissioner. It is hardly true, as has been stated, that 
his appointment is a recognition of the claims of 
the German Lutherans on the present Administration. 
While a German by birth, he is not a Lutheran, nora 
member of any church, we believe, altho at one time con- 
nected with Unitarians at La Porte,Ind. Judging from 
the character of the addresses that he has made, we sup- 
pose he is what would be called a German pantheist, and is 
entirely out of sympathy with evangelical and organized 
Christianity. We may, therefore, suppose that he will not 
be a friend of the system of contract schools, and that his 
influence will not be given to encourage the religious ele- 
ment in the Government schools. We suppose he can be 
safely trusted to develop the Government schools and edu- 
cation among the Indians just as far as the niggardly Con- 
gressional appropriations will allow, especially in the pri- 
mary departments. He is an authority on kindergartens, 

THOSE of our exchanges which represent the Adventist 
faith are extremely pessimistic. Here is a paragraph in 
review of the year, which we find in The Review and Her- 
ald, the organ of the Seventh Day Adventists : 

“Crime has out-distanced the population, and suffering and 

distress have out-distanced crime. The political unrest and agi- 
tation of the world have continued to increase; armies have 
multiplied ; war debts have piled up over the heads of the suffer- 
ing people; oppression has weighed continually more and more 
heavily upon them; bankruptcy stares most of the Governments 
of earth in the face; anarchy threatens more and more boldly to 
rend society into fragments; and all things seem to be rapidly 
ripening up for the great battle of Armageddon.” 
Thisis dreadfully gloomy,but it is simply a specimen para- 
graph of an editorial which reports only ‘‘ disorders ”’ and 
“evil”? in the world, Earthquake, cyclone, tempest, tidal 
wave, have shown the sympathy of nature with the de- 
structive policy of the Devil; bigotry has lifted up its 
* brazen head ”’ in the religious world, and the Church has 
“repudiated the teachings of the Gospel’ and entered 
into ‘an unholy alliance with the arm of flesh.’”?” There is 
only one gleam of light, and that is that the Lord has a 
remnant of people whom all the hosts of evil will not be 
able to swallow up. The gloomy prophet also concedes 
that the work of the Lord never goes backward. That is 
what we firmly believe, and, thérefore, we find signs every- 
where that the work of the Lord is really going forward. 
Weare not going into pitch darkness, but are emerging 
out of it. 


Dr. PARKHURST is making a most heroic fight against 
seemingly overwhelming odds in this city. He has been 
engaged in a hand-to-band conflict,so tospeak, with the 
police authorities. He insists upon calling attention to 
their shortcomings and also to Tammany’s strong influ- 
ence in shielding violations of the law and crime and crim- 
inals. They tried for atime toignore him, but found they 
could not and that he was so strongly intrenched in de- 
cent public opinion they could not successfully attack 
him. They seem to have all the machinery of the city at 
their disposal in circumventing him, but somehow he re- 
fuses to be defeated, and comes again and again before the 
public with statements of his endeavors to secure the in- 
dictment and trial of police officials who are not doing 
their duty. The public has no difficulty in seeing that 
there is a desire on the part of those in authority to shield 
their subordinates. It is a brave fight which Dr. Park- 
hurst is making, and every decent man should take pains 
to let him understand that he bas a large and determined 
constituency behind him. This, more than anything that 
can be done, will give him courage to fight a fight which 
requires not only courage but infinite patience. We trust 
that the Legislature, which is Republican, will appoint a 
committee of investigation as soon as possible after it is 
organized, so that the public may know the bottom facts 
with regard to our police administration. 





....The New England dinner, Friday night, in this city, 
struck the old note and struck it strongly. Governor Rus- 
sell, of Massachusetts, received a splendid greeting. The 
Rev. Dr. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s, in this city, was 4 
new voice in these celebrations ; so was Senator Saxton’s. 
The leading toast, ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day,’’ was responded to 
by the brilliant President of Hamilton College, Dr. M. 
Woolsey Stryker, in a speech worthy of the occasion, 
strong, serious without being dull, bristling with points, 
and founded on a wholesome philosophy of life, as all 
‘“‘Forefathers”’ talk should be. ‘The address was exceed- 
ingly happy in its allusions, and lighted up with wit and 
humor, and warmed with something like a passion for 
patriotism and Puritan ideals. Not the least telling point 
of the speech was the last, when, standing at a table which 
nas often held more reminders of Bacchus than of Plym- 
outh, he said : 

“I will drink the pledge in that element which was to our fa- 
thers at once a bridge and a bastion—in water as pure as that 
which gurgled down the sands at Plymouth.” 


.... The Supreme Court of Indiana has just rendered a de- 
cision which is of interest to all temperance people. The 
finding of the court is, in brief, that the liquor business is 
not licensed because of its beneficial character, but be- 
cause it is essentially immoral, and as a means of restrict- 
ing and regulating it. A license to a saloon keeper to sell 
does not give him the right so to conduct his business a8 
to injure the property of others. The law cannot sanction 
the doing of anything which causes aninjury to others 
unless its general effect is one of benevolence. In other 


words, where a saloon lessens the value of property and , 
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does injury to the rights of another it isa nuisance. The 
opinion of the court is all the more emphatic because it 
had previously decided the other way, and the present de- 
cision was rendered as the result of a re-hearing. The 
saloon has long been recognized as a moral nuisance. If 
the court shall come to treat it generally as a legal nui- 
sance, we shall begin bya nd by to get more efficient con- 
trol over it. 


.... The Northwestern Chronicle, which fairly represents 
the Liberal Catholic party, calls attention to the applause 
which certain Catholic papers, hitherto hostile to Mer. 
Satolli,are giving'to his recent address in favor of Catho- 
lic schools. Whatever anybody may think about his judg- 
ment as to the character and necessfty of: the parochial 
schools, all will admit that the Catholics have as good a 
right to conduct their own schools as the Lutherans or the 
German Reformed, or any other Protestant body. There 
is therefore, as the Chronicle contends, no inconsistency 
in the attitude of the Apostolic Delegate toward public 
schools and Catholic schools. He naturally believes in 
the institutionsof his own Church, but does not wish to 
condemn all Catholic parents who send their children 
to the public schools. By the way, the Chronicle says 
that ‘two-thirds of our Catholic children” are ‘ attend- 
ing public schools.” 


...- Here is a vigorous development of a metaphor by our 
poetically belligerent Catholic contemporary The Western 
Watchman, It says: 


‘Mer. Satolli has in ome short year reconstructed the entire 
American Church on the plan of ancient canonical right and on 
the lines of modern and universal usage. 
the country had strayed away from their loyalty to their true 
spouses and wedded a gross and brutal dame called ‘ Power.’ 
She was born in Ireland, the accused virago. She had to be re- 
pudiated. She is gone, and will never cause trouble in our hierar- 
chial family again. The priests and people of the dioceses, the 
true wives, have pardoned those inconstant old lovers and wel- 
comed them back to their arms ‘for better or for worse, for 
richer or for poorer, until death doth them part.’ This happy 
reconciliation is the work of the Apostolic Delegate. Seventy-five 
happy mystical spouses are calling down blessings on his head.” 


....Weare very glad that the Governor of Florida hasin- 
tervened to prevent a prize fight at Jacksonville, between 
Corbett and Mitchell. ‘The Jacksonville City Council had 
passed an ordinance permitting what is called a glove 
fight, and it was expected that under this ordinance the 
usual brutal exhibition would take place. But the Gov- 
ernor has intervened and declares that he will protect the 
honor of the State at all hazards, using, if necessary, the 
entire military force at hiscommand. There ought to be 
no State in the Urion wherea prize fight could take place 
with the cognizance of the State authorities; and we are 
glad to believe that this is so. 


....The news of the Italian victory of the dervishes of 
the Sfidan is of no little importance. It indicates that 
between Egypt, under England, and the Italian Protec- 
torate of Abyssinia, the rebellious Sfidan is likely to be 
completely invested and civilized government restored. 
With this must be considered the agreement just entered 
into between Germany and England to parcel out the 
Western Sfidan between them, excluding France. By this 
agreement the region about Lake Tchad is to be made Ger- 
man and English, and almost the last remaining portion 
of Africa will be put under civilized government. Where 
is poor Islam ? 


...-Itisasad revelation which the Herald, of this city, 
gives of the extent of the gambling mania, and how the 
youth and even the school children of our city are being 
trained in it. Shops for gambling in various forms are 
opened close to our public schools in several instances and 
agents are appointed to solicit the patronage of the school 
children. Such places ought to be suppressed summarily, 
and it is a disgrace to the Police Department that they 
are allowed to exist at-all. What will the future genera- 
tion beif schools of gambling are allowed to flourish side 
by side with our public schools ? 


....-The American Missionary Association makes its ap- 
peal in another column for aid in its embarrassing straits. 
For the first time in many years it is seriously in debt— 
amounting at the annual meeting to $45,000, and in danger 
of being doubled at the end of the year. This association 
has done honor to our country by being first in the field 
among the emancipated slaves, and by having done among 
them the largest work of any benevolent organization. It 
has chosen very appropriately as the time for its appeal 
for aspecial collection February 11th, the Sunday nearest 
the birthday of the great emancipator. 


.-Senator Sherman has no doubt as to the cause of the 
present distress. He says: 


“The pitiable state of the laboring man of to-day is caused 

by the threatened blow at American industries by a free trade 
tariff. This undoubtedly has caused the fearful distress prevail- 
ing in the country.” 
Senator Sherman is one of the oldest and ablest and least 
visionary of statesmen in public life to-day, and it will be 
hard to find ground for dissent from his deliberate judg- 
ment. 


....In Wayne MacVeagh we shall have a competent and 
creditable Ambassador to Italy. The Senate has been 
prompt to confirm him, altho his nomination did not give 
great satisfaction to the thick-and-thin Democratic Sena- 
tors, as Mr. MacVeagh has only been a Democrat a little 
over a year. He is a brother-in-law of Senator Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania, and was at onetime a Republican Cabi- 
net officer. 


.... Spain expects twelve million dollars indemnity from 
the Sultan of Morocco as indemnity for outrages by the 
Riff tribes about Melilla. But Morocco never can pay it, 
and territory will have to be given in pledge, another slice 
out of Africa, 


The bishops of 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
ENT.” 


WITH the present year we close the forty-fifth volume 
of THE INDEPENDENT, a generation and a half in a cen- 
tury in which a generation counts as much as a thousand 
years has sometimes counted in the history of the world. 
In thirty yeais the average of men are born and die. A 
generation and a half mows down all those who were 
in active life when that period began, leaving only 
one, here and there, to tell his reminiscences of the past. 
The first issue of THE INDEPENDENT bore date of De- 
cember 7th, 1848. The men who were the original pro- 
prietors of THE INDEPENDENT, or rather who made 
themselves responsible to pay the weekly deficiencies in 
its income, were the following five laymen: Messrs. 
Seth B. Hunt, Jonathan Hunt, Simeon B. Chittenden, 
Theodore McNamee and Henry C. Bowen. Only Mr. 
Bowen. its present owner, is now living. The first editors 
were Dr, Leonard Bacon, the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
the Rev. Richard 8, Storrs, Jr., and Dr. Joshua Leavitt. 
Of these only Dr. Storrs is left. 

It did not take THE INDEPENDENT a generation to train 
itself into a knowledge of its mission and to harden its 
muscles for its work. From the beginning THE INDE- 
PENDENT had a very clear comprehension of what the 
world needed and how its needs were to be supplied. Its 
progress has been development. We may briefly charac- 
terize the steps in its advance, Its founders were men 
who had a pavsion for progress, whether religious, social 
or political. They were young men and looked on the 
world with young eyes. To them no institution was 
venerable becanse it was hoary. They were young men 
in those days when liberty was young, and when they 
felt the stern joy of sturdy battle against overwhelming 
odds, 

THE INDEPENDENT was started with two definite pur- 
poses in view, It was to be a Congregational paper and 
it was to be an antislavery paper. There were then 
but two Congregational churches in this city and three 
in Brooklyn. There was not another one south between 
New York and the Gulf of Mexico, and only a few, 
comparatively, at the West. These Congregationalists 
were regarded us interlopers threatening the peaceful rest 
of other churches. The five first proprietors were young 
business men, all but one of them (Mr. McNamee) from 
New England, who were desirous of introducing into New 
York, and thus to the whole nation, the institutions and 
principles, religious and social, which had made New 
England the most prosperous section of the country. 
They were all Congregationalists religiously and be- 
lieved in Congregationalism heartily. They were also 
intense lovers of liberty in State as well as in Church, 
and in their minds the two went hand in hand. Forty- 
five years ago John P, Hale was the only representative 
of abolitionism in the United States Senate, and it was 
falsely affirmed that he had been elected by a trick. 
Chase and Seward and Sumner and Wade had not yet 
entered. Brave Joshua R. Giddings had been kept by 
the Western Reserve District of Ohio in the Lower 
House for ten years; but the dramatic death of John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, had left him almost 
alone. The Free Soil Party had just been organized, and 
had cast a small but encouraging vote for Martin Van 
Buren. It was the days when Calhoun and Webster 
thought it would be easy to gag the mouth and bind the 
limbs of liberty, before the infamous Fugitive Slave Law 
had roused the indignation of a Christian people. Poli- 
ticians and divines were chanting ** Peace, peace,” while 
a few far-sighted men in Church and State had opened 
their eyes to see that Heaven must frown on oppression 
and that judgment delayed must soon come. 

THE INDEPENDENT Cast in its lot with these few men. 
In those days of crisis there was no other religious 
paper to lead the crusade of liberty and to teach the 
Church its duty. But the Church was not slow to fol- 
low, and in some of its branches, pre-eminently the one 
of which THE INDEPENDENT was then the organ, did such 
noble service as to earn the hatred of all who fattened 
on oppression, 

It was natural that these young men should have 
called to the editorship of the new enterprise sturdy. 
heroic Leonard Bacon, fit to speak oracles from Delphos : 
the indefatigable and versatile Joseph P. Thompson, the 
most determined and industrious of men, then the popu- 
lar young pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in 
this city ; brilliant, eloguent and wise Richard S, Storrs, 
not then as he is now the Nestor of the American pulpit, 
and with them as their office associate and managing 
editor, one who was their peer in ability and more than 
their peer in experience—faithful, brave, grund Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt, experienced in war, whether ecclesi- 
astical or political, the organizer of parties of freedom 
and the advance guard in every new step of progress, 
Had the whole Congregational denomination of the 
country been searched through, nay, had all the 
Churches of the land been searched, no four miniscecs 
could be found better fitted to make THE INDEPENDENT 
a power for progress and Christianity. 

As a Congregational organ the new paper, bearing the 
name suggestive of the principles of the denomination, 
but vastly broader and capable of a large development, 
did worthy service. It proclaimed the right of the peo- 
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ple to carry from New England their principles with 
them across the Byram River into New York and all 


over the West. It took a special interest in the benevo- 

lent and evangelistic societies. Its first issue contained 

an appeal forthe American Board : it worked for church 

building at the West, and with its support one of its 

founders, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, originated the plan to 

raise $50,000 for that purpose. He still holds the orig- 

inal draft of the plan written by him and presented to 

and adopted by the ‘‘ Albany Convention” which was the 

mother of the American Congregational Union and the 

home of church erection societies of whatever name in 

this whole country. 

A more eminent service was begun in those days in 

behalf of universal human freedom. Here THE INDE- 
PENDENT took from the first the highest stand possible. 

It stood for free speech in days when champions of free 
speech were needed ; when Calhoun, Clay and Webster 
were champions of oppression, and on the side of the 
oppressors there was power. The religious press had 
not then uttered its curse against the Fugitive Slave 
Law ; but one or two of the secular papers, notably the 
Tribune, had declared for freedom always and every- 
where, It was at this time that THE INDEPENDENT, with 
sword and clarion and fresh, lusty strength, bounded on 
the field of conflict. It declared that slavery must be 
shut, like leprosy, out of the new Territories, and, when 
soon after the Fugitive Slave Law excitement swept over 
the country, the denunciations of THe INDEPENDENT 
against it were strong and bitter. The curse of God was 
invoked on the slave capturer, and the fugitive was bid- 
den to defend his liberty by force. It was boldly de- 
clared that God's curse would rest on the nation if the 
law was carried into execution. The neighboring re- 
ligious press, and also the secular press, denounced THE 
INDEPENDENT as “ traitorous and infidel.” But God has 
set his seal upon such treason and infidelity, and not one 
of those apologists for the Devil would now dare to repeat 
their words uttered in 1851. 

In those years THE INDEPENDENT was not a brilliant 
financial success ; its editors were poorly paid. For the 
first year Dr. Leavitt was supported entirely by outside 
contributions. The first publisher received a salary of 
only $800 per annum, and the total rent paid for the pub- 
lishing office and editorial rooms was only $500. Only a 
few contributors were paid, and seldom more than five 
dollars an article. And yet the paper steadily ran in 
debt until, at the end of ten years, its proprietors found 
it $40,000 in arrears, notwithstanding that as much more 
had been received of advanced subscriptions, which 
should be added to the debt. One after another of the 
proprietors left until only the present owner remained, 
and no one at that time seemed willing to taka it off his 
hands. It was offered ‘for nothing” to a well-known 
Christian gentleman, a man of wealth in this city, who 
is now living. 

Since 1861 THE INDEPENDENT has taken an undenomi- 
national position. It has cared not less for the sect 
in whose special interest it was established, but it 
has preferred to give just as much love to all other 
bodies that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth. THE INDEPENDENT has preferred to have the 
whole Church and the whole world for its field, being 
thus the first and greatest of the undenominational pa- 
pers, a number of which have since been started in imi- 
tation of its plan, and carry on, more or less effectively, 
the same sort of work. The paper still remains under 
the sole proprietorship of him who was most active in 
its first establishment. 

There is no need to tell our present readers anything 
more of its history. ‘They know that during all 
these years THE INDEPENDENT has not been false to the 
teachings of the truth of Christian faith and the broth- 
erhood of all men, to defend which it was first estab- 
lished, It has been always an aggressive paper. It 
has had opinions and plenty of them. It has not shunned 
to declare and defend those principles. It has not been 
afraid of making enemies, and it has not been slow in 
making friends. It still stands, and we trust it ever will 
stand for both liberty and truth. Some of the old fights 
are over. Slavery has passed away, and its bitter after- 
taste shall erelong pass out of our mouths. Nothing 
human, nothing reformatory has been foreign to us, and 
we accept the omen of our past as a promise of our fu- 
ture. We shall enter into yet larger and more vital 
conflicts, religious and sociological, and THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will welcome them. It has no fear for the Ark of 
God. 

We could give a long and extraordinary list of the dis- 
tinguisbed men who have devoted themselves to the 
work of THE INDEPENDENT inits various editorial depart- 
ments; we could give a more extraordinary list of those 
who have been our contributors and who have made 
our pages famous for their breadth and strength. 
We will only say that if we have for the moment 
recurred tothe past, we do not look backward but 
forward. We propose that the best literary work the 
world does shall find its place in our columns. We shall 
not forget the old, but we mean to have an even sharper 
outlook for the new. The fresh, the young writers of 
the generation, the strongest thinkers, the poets of the 
future will be sought out and welcomed. Our readers 
shall learn that no magazine can provide so great an 
amount of the best reading matter as do the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT. Our editorial columns will continue 
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freedom and impartiality. Our departmentof Religious 
Intelligence and our department of Missions will cover 
the world, confined to no denomination and to no conti- 
nent. But we desire that our readers shall be able to turn 
from their own denominational paper, where they have 
learned everything about that body of Christians with 
which they are connected, and find every other body of 
Christians similarly reported, and their own most impor- 
tant meetings given with a fullness that they will 
not find even in their own papers. We mean that every 
new discovery in science, in archeological or biblical 
learning, shall be noted in these columns. We mean 
that our readers shall have a ‘fairer and fuller 
record and review of all the literary work of 
the world than will be given in any other paper de- 
voted to the review of books. We mean that the news 
of the business world and the questions and discussions 
which affect banking and insurance shall here find full 
and impartial treatment. We mean that the family 
shall find the best entertainment and the purest recrea- 
tion in the lighter columns devoted to stories. In short, 
we mean thai every one of the twenty departments of 
THE INDEPENDENT, written by the most competent ex- 
perts, shall be found worthy of the reputation of THE 
INDEPENDENT, instructive and satisfactory to our readers, 
and of value to every intelligent family. We desire to 
have the respect of the most intelligent and cultivated 
peoplein the nation. We donotexpect that all will agree 
withus. We donot wish to agree with everybody. We 
wish to differ from a good manv people, and we expect 
to express ourselves so strongly, so positively, when 
needful so emphatically, polemically and dogmatically 
as to provoke those who differ from us. If such people 
cannot find the paper otherwise so valuable that they 
cannot do without it, they need not, of 
subscribe for it. We propose to go on the even 
tenor of our way, serving the Lord and fighting the 
Devil according to our best light, asking divine help and 
expecting the favor of men and their increased favor, 
because we believe that the world is not growing 
worse but better. And we appeal to those who are the 
prophets of the coming millennium. Such people, we 
expect, will be our best friends; and we yet have a 
number of such on our subscription books, who have 
taken THE INDEPENDENT during all the forty-five yeare 
of its history. 

We cannot take space to enumerate every one of our 
twenty special departments and tell how they areand will 
be edited, A word onlv as toa few of them, Our Reli- 
gious Intelligence is fuller and broader than can be found 
anywhere else. It reports the most important meetings 
verbatim. We put special value on this deportment. 

Our department of Missions is more complete than in 
any other weekly. It reports the work of all missionary 
bodies, and we have special correspondents from all over 
the world. Ina midmonth number two pages are given 
to this department, making it very valuable for use at 
all monthly concerts and other missionary meetings, 

No secular or religious weeklv gives the space and care 
to the review of books which THE INDEPENDENT gives. 
Two able editors give their entire labor to this depart- 
ment, with the assistance of specialists as far as re- 
quired, 

Music and the Fine Arts are fully reported, all new 
musical or art work is car fully described and criticised 
by trustworthy experts in these departments. 

Some half a dozen college professors provide, each in 
his own department of research, the important news in 
physics and biology for our department of Science. 

Our Biblical Research is supplied by careful stu 
dents of the newest discoveries and discussions in Europe 
and America, and fresh work in exploration and research 
is here speedily reported. 

Our Farm and Garden contains excellent articles 
by able agriculturists, and is valuable to all those who 
cultivate even a g?rden. 

For many years THE INDEPENDENT led all other newspa- 
pers in its Market and Dry Goods reports, These were cop- 
ledextensively by country papers throughout the United 
States, and continued to be the standard reports until the 
development of commercial and trade journals ren- 
dered such full reports unnecessary. At the present 
time the Financial Department of THE INDEPENDENT is 
edited by two experts—men who are recognized as being 
at the head of their profession ; in fact, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is the only weekly devoting any intelligent criti- 
cism to financial, railway and general trade subjects. 

The Insurance Department was inaugurated as a reg- 
ular departmenton the sixth of April, 1871, and has been 
maintained ever since with great efficiency. Tur INDE- 
PENDENT has denounced various forms of so-called in- 
surance, which time has fully proved to be largely 
schemes on the part of designing or izvnorant men for the 
obtaining of money without reudering an equivalent, 

Thus we might speak of the other departments—Edu- 
cational, Personal, Sunday-school, Foreign and Domes- 
tic News, Ministerial Register, Pebbles, etc., all of which 
are carefully edited. 

The advertising patronage of THe INDEPENDENT is 
much larger than that given to any other religious 
weekly, and has been so from the early years of its history. 
The paper is by far the largest religious weekly in the 
couniry, ranging from thirty-two to fifty pages a week. 
It appeals to all intelligent people, of all religions faiths, 
to ali that wish to know what the world of thought is 
doing, what wise men are saying, and how the world is 
moving on to the achievements of the coming century. 

THE INDEPENDENT intends to hold its present high 
posiuon amoung all good men and women, the world 
over, and to work with them, shoulder to shoulder for 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom ; and it will try to 
do more the coming year than ever in the past. 

As might be expected, THE INDEPENDENT is circulated 
all over tbe world. It has paying subscribers in every 
Sta.e and Territory in this country, in all the Canadian 
provinces, and, with very few exceptions, in every 
country and in every missionary district in both Ameri- 
cas, in Europe, Asia and Africa, and in the Atlantic 
and Pacific islands, It is-a world’s journal, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


RELATION OF THE SETTLEMENT IDEA TO 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


THE popularity of the ‘‘ Settlements” which are doing a 
splendid work in the crowded districts of this city, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, was attested last week by the 
close attention and generous applause given by the alumni 
of Union Seminary, when this topic was presented. The 
subject for discussion was “‘ The Settlement Idea and Its 
Relation to Christian Work,” and the speakers were Rob- 
ert A. Woods, head master of the Andover House in Bos- 
ton, and Mrs. Charles B. Spahr, formerly Miss Jean Fine, 
head worker of the College Settlement in Rivington Street, 
this city ; Miss Bradford, of Montclair, who is about to 
start a settlementin that suburban town, and the Rev. J. 
L. Scudder, who has a unique settlement over in Jersey 
City. 

In the absence of President Booth, of the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, the President of the Club, Prof. Francis 
Brown, of Union Seminary, presided. The faculty and 
alumni were well represented. Dr. Brown, in introducing 
the speakers, expressed his pleasure that in the midst of 
theological disquiet there was a willingness on the part of 
many clergymen to take up the discussion of practical 
topics, such as the one before the club at this time. 

Mr. Woods first called attention to the separation of the 
classes into which the cities are divided, and affirmed that 
the Church had todo with certain classes of society. He 
then presented a striking contrast between the Church and 
the Settlement, and the latter institution came off the bet- 
ter by the comparison. The Church touches life at a few 
points and reaches selected individuals, It gives the wrong 
proportion and perspective to its ethical and religious 
teaching, according to the speaker. Its field is narrow; 
its force is unoccupied. On the other hand, the Settle- 
ment touches life at all points. It takes each man where 
he is, is in sympathy with common life, and makes a reso- 
lute application of the Gospel to each individual with 
whom it has todo, Itdeals with people not in a mass, but 
one by one, including, however, all of the group. It is in 
personal touch with those whom it seeks to reach, and in 
its broad field there is an opportunity for the Christian ex- 
ercise of every talent. 

Mr. Woods then took up the question of caste distinc- 
tion. He affirmed that the faith of the less favored classes 
is alien to the faith of the more favored. He added : 

* We must not proselytize, we must not dismiss our obligation. 
We must go with our Christian life and emphasize Chris- 
tian social union, The social separation now — exist- 
ing must be overcome. The Church occupies a_ position 
of condescension to the working people. If it acknowledges at 
allthe justice of their cause, it is by way of concession, showing 
at once that it (the Church) is committed to the employing 
classes. The Church must come into sympathy, on a level, with 
working-class life; the Settlements do this.” 

In referring to the neglect by the laboring people of “ the 
established means of grace,’’? Mr. Woods said that every 
good thing is a means of grace. He expressed his profound 
trust in Christianity, and asserted that the Christian life 
can make everything sacred and glorious, preparing the 
way for the Gospel. He said : 

“The * bait* idea must be abandoned. We must do things for 
theirown sake. We should cast our bread upon the waters, and 
thusevery gift can be turned into its highest use. The resources 
of society must be made to meet its needs. The social function 
must be emphasized. The Settlement seeks to take a scientific, 
historic and catholic point of view, taking into account the past 
and the future as well as the present, and it recognizes that there 
are different nations and different classes to be reached. This 
will be done by education and by organized radical action. The 
Settlements are experimental stations. The new synthesis 
recognizes the idea of brotherhood, personal and organized ; the 
feeling of humanity and the sense of unity are aroused. To-day 
there are deep stirrings toward «the common life. It is seen 
especially in England. Christianity was Oriental and _ proleta- 
rian at first. Missions are helping to regain the Oriental 
idea; the new social awakening will bring back the proletarian.” 

Mrs. Spahr said that her observation had shown that 
ministers and theological students make the best Settle- 
ment workers. In the class room they learn the truth as it 
is in books; in the Settlement they learn the truth as it is 
in man. She then gave some experiences from her life in 
the Rivington Street House, much to the interest and 
profit of her friends. Sometimes people complain of dirty 
streets uptown; they know nothing of what dirty streets 
really are until they go into the teaement-house districts. 
When they have walked through some of those streets 
reeking in filth, they begin to realize what it must mean 
for the people living in the overcrowded buildings, who 
are compelled day after day to breathe the impure air 
arising from those streets. One hears of overcrowded 
schools; but the words do not carry much weight until 
she goes down into the crowded quarters, as the speaker 
had done, and had scores of mothers coming to her with 
their children, whom they were unable to place in school 
because they were overcrowded. Children cannot remain 
in their little stuffy rooms, aud so they go to the streets 
and graduate in the university of crime. 

The speaker drew a vivid picture, a pathetic one as well, 
of the applicants for a position on the street-cleaning force 
of the Kast Side Relief Work Committee. Only men with 
families are employed, and those who are at work sweep- 
ing the Kast Side streets to-day do not need to be watched, 
the superintendent says, altho they receive only a dollar 
a day—about half what the regular city street sweepers 
receive. They accept the wages cheerfully. Many of the 
men are mechanics and artisans who have been idle for 
weeks and months, and are willing to work for a dollar 
rather than to accept charity for themselves and their 
families. 

Mrs. Spahr did not give an exalted picture of the Church 
as represented by its branches on the East Side. With a 
few bright exceptions, she said, the churches are either 
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dead or dying. What the East Side needs just now is one 
hundred ministers of the right kind. She does not think 
that the laboring classes are antagonistic to Christianity ; 
but they do not care for the Church as an institution as they 
might. She spoke of a service held on a Sunday afternoon 
at the College Settlement not long ago where Greek 
Catholics, Roman Catholics, Hebrews and all Protestant 
denominations were represented in the audience that 
united in the simple vesper service prepared for their use. 
Church union, she thought, was nearer at hand than its 
advocates supposed, and the Settlements were hastening 
the day when divisions would cease. 

While the addresses were extremely interesting and full 
of truth, itis the gpinion of the writer that they do not 
contain all the truth. Noone is more ready than he to 
bear testimony tothe splendid work which the Settlements 
in New York are doing. But there are churches on the 
Fast Side doing the same kind of work, and doing it in the 
name of their Founder. This does not mean that they have 
reached the limit of their usefulness or that they have- 
met the opportunities adequately, but it means that so far 
as their forces will warrant they are doing more than 
preaching to disembodied spirits. The Church of New 
York realizes, or at least some of its representatives do, 
that the people have bedies as well as souls, and they are 
caring for both soul and body. 

If a suggestion is proper in a report of a meeting, it 
would be this, that a third Settlement should be started. 
There is a University Settlement for men in Delancey 
Street, near the Bowery ; a College. Settlement for women 
in Rivington Street, near Essex ; let there be a Seminary 
Settlement also on the East Side in which union represent- 
atives from Princeton, Auburn, Yale and any other semi 
nary which desires to send them shall labor. These young 
men could help to pay their expenses while studying the 
social problem, and also work iu the chapels in the neigh 
borhcod. The laboring classes are not antagonistic to the 
Church, but many of them are neglectful of it; ministers 
and students are now carrying the Gospel to them in their 
homes. The number of the workers should be vastly in- 
creased, and the Church would get the credit of all the vis- 
iting which is done. Another advantage in having a Semi- 
nary Settlement would be that ministers visiting the city 
could spend some time at this place as college men and 
college women do at their respective Settlements, thus 
getting a glimpse at least of the great masses in the 
crowded tenement districts, lending a word of cheer to the 
workers, and carrying back to their country charges in- 
creased interest in city mission work. 

It may be added that a house admirably adapted for such 
a purpose is soon to be vacated, and could doubtless be se- 
cured atalow rent. It is within five minutes’ walk of 
three Presbyterian chapels. 

HiorE CHAPEL, NEW YORK. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE MASSES. 


BY THE REV. F. W. MERRELL, 





IN all the discussions of the important question, How to 
reach the masses, there has been no mention, so far as the 
writer has observed, of the agency of the Sunday-school. 
The Church is, perhaps, not generaily aware of the latent 
evangelizing energy in this department of the Christian 
effort. 

No question is stirring the thought of the Church to-day 
more than the problem presented by our cities. The 
modern tendency of society toward the cities makes the 
solution of this question absolutely imperative. The 
progress and power of the Gospel, as well as the perma- 
pence and stability of Government, depend on the answer 
to this question. 

Vice seems to thrive where men are congregated together, 
as in our cities. Why this is su is not now under consider- 
ation. The fact is apparent. 

The question arises, Why may not this very tendency of 
mankind to congregate together be turned to account in 
leading the multitudes to Christ ’ May there not be a 
divine purpose in this movement after all ? Why may not 
our city churches be made more evangelistic in their char- 
acterand thus take edvantage of the opportunities thrown 
intheir way? If opportunity is the call of God to action, 
then our city churches are given a high and holy mission 
in leading the multitudes to the Savior. 
within reach. 
gelize them. 

Recent observation of the work of Mr. B. H. Cox, of 
Kansas City, a city missionary of ten years’ experience or 
more, a layman, has convinced the writer that his methods 
should be generally known. Mr. Cox is not an evangelist 
in the ordinary sense. He is not a preacher. He does not 
enter the pulpit. He comes into a community quietly, 
without any blare of trumpets or attempt at sensational- 
ism,and begins a house to house visitation in the parish of 
the church that employs him, in theinterest of the Sun 
day school. He comes up to the house of God on the Sab- 
bath at the hour appointed for the school, “ bringing his 
sheaves with him” iu a very literal way. 

His methods seem never to fail. He aims not only to se- 
cure thechildren for Sunday-school, but the adults as well. 
Two weeks’ labor of this sort increases the school from 25 
to 50 percent. New classes are formed, old ones are filled 
up, and a wonderful impetus given to this department of 
effort. 

But this is not all, else this article would never have 
been written. The Church is put in touch with the masses 
of the people. No parent is likely to resent attention 
shown to their children. Homes that would be barred to 
the Gospel under other methods are readily and even glad- 
ly opened to this approach. 

The winning of the children, the waking of their interest 
and attachment, means in many cases the gaining of the 
parents’ hearts. The method is indirect, to be sure, but it 
is comparatively safe. 

The work in itself is a revival that touches one of the 
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most vital departments of Church work. In the church of 
which the writer is pastor, the Sunday-school was in- 
creased about one hundred. A Belgian class wasorganized 
with a Belgian teacher an earnest, Cbristian young man, 
who was driven out of his home by his father a few mouths 
since on account of his religion. Besides Belgians, Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Swiss, Italians, etc., were brought into the 
school. Many who had never been in a Sunday school 
before were brought in. 

What better preparation could there be for a revival of 
the right sort in acommunity ? The church is put in pos- 
session of the facts regarding the parish. Church letters 
are unearthed. Backsliders are brought in. A general 
interest is awakened throughout the city. There could be 
no better time than is thus afforded. 

In fact thisis precisely the objective point from the outset 
of the work ; but that fact is not put prominently forward 
until the proper time comes. Then the church calls for it. 
Every one can see that the time is opportune for special 
efforts. And the work is not completed and rounded up 
till many are led to Christ. The objections ordinarily 
brought against revivalists and revivals cannot be lodged 
against this work. The Church is exalted and not the 
individual. It is the Church which appears as the promi- 
nent factor in the good that is done. When the special 
effort is over the kindly feeling remains. The people are 
made to feel that the Church really cares for their souls. 
The results promise a permanence that is unusual. 

Rock ISLAND, ILL. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE question as to where the authority in regard to 
the control of church property in the Presbyterian Church 
resides, came before the Canadian courts recently, and was 
decided in favor of the church session as against the 
trustees, 





.-Mr. Moody has commenced an evangelistic campaign 
in Providence. The first mass meeting was held in Music 
Hall on December 17th, but work had been carried on for 
some time previous under the care of KE. W. Bliss and F, H. 
Jacobs, Major Whittle and Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. 


....The Rev. B. Fay Mills has just closed a series of 
revival services in Rahway, N. J., lasting for two weeks. 
All the Protestant churches, with one exception, united 
in the work ; aud on the last day many of the stores were 
closed, and business men with their employés were present. 


....The Brick Church and Church of the Covenant of 
this city, have held formal meetings voting to ask the 
Presbytery of New York to consent to their cousolidation. 
The Chapel of the Covenant,set apart as a separate church, 
will assume the name of the Church of the Covenant, by 
special desire of that church. 

.-+-The Orthodox Church of Russia is enormously 
wealthy. Itis claimed that it could easily pay the thou- 
sand million dollars which constitutes the national eebt 
of Russia and yet not impoverish itself. Some of its 
sources of income ure unique. One of these is the sale of 
consecrated candles. Thus the Cathedral of Kasan, in St. 
Petersburg, during the last Master season, sold no fewer 
than 33,092 consecrated wax candles, at prices ranging 
from 3 kopeks to 1 ruble a piece. 


-. ee The faculty of Cumberland University have unani- 
mously resolved to ask the trustees to carry out the recom- 
mendation made by the last General Assembly of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church to extend the course in the 
theological seminary to three years and at thesame time to 
shorten the seminary year. Hitherto the course has been 
two years, and there has been a general feeling in the 
Church that the time was too short for such thorough 
training as young miuisters need. 


.... Among the recipients of gold medals at the Colum- 
bian Exposition was the American Tract Society for its 
exhibit of religious books and tracts. These included se- 
lections from issues in one hundred and fifty different lan- 
guages and dialects, including many specially designed 
for the immigrants who gather in this city. Specimens 
of various dates from 1825 to the present time showed the 
progress in matter, form and style; in engraving, print- 
ing and binding; and in excellence of adaptation to the 
changing wants of communities, such as wall-rojls for the 
sick room, libraries for Sunday-schools, and statistical re- 
ports of all kinds. There were also some curiosities, prom- 
inent among them being the portable pulpit used by Whit- 
field in his open-air preaching, and the chair of ‘‘'The 
Dairyman’s Daughter’? from her cottage in the Isle of 
Wight. 

....One of the most interesting events in the ecclesias- 
tical world of to-day is the contemplated union of the Old 
Catholics and the Greek Catholic Church, A commission 
was recently ip session in St. Petersburg settling the con- 
ditiops on which such a union is to take place. That the 
Russian Church officials are at least interested in the proj- 
ect is evident from the fact that the Confessor of the 
Czar took part in the deliberations of the Commission. 
The decisions of this body have been sent for further con- 
sideration to the Holy Synod as also to the Oriental Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch and Alex- 
andria and to Bishop Reinkens of the Old Catholic Church. 
The Old Catholics form a larger contingent than is gener- 
ally supposed to be the case. In Germany they number 
50,000, in Switzerland (the “Christ Catholics’’) 70,000 and in 
Austria from 7,000 to 8,000,to whom must yet be added 
those of the Utrecht church in Holland. The outcome of 
the projected union will be watched with interest. 


.... The Messrs. L.W. Munhall and Chess Birch have just 
completed a very successful series of evangelical services 
at Lima, O. Four years ago Mr. Charles Yatman visited 
that city, and ever since then there has been a desire for 
another campaign. Various attempts to secure the union 
of churches failed, but this last fall eight of the churches 
united in the movement, Careful preparation was made 





by the city pastors and churches for five weeks, and early 
in September Dr. Munhall aud Mr. Birch began their 
labors. Considerable interest had been aroused by the 
statement that Dr. Munhall had attacked the Chicago 
Fair very severely. He corrected this, showing that his 
criticisms were directed solely against the Sunday open- 
ing of the Fair. The meetings were held in the Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with additional services in 
the Presbyterian church on Sundays, there being no audi- 
torium. Over four hundred persons were converted, but 
one of the greatest benefits resulting was the stimulus 
given on every hand to the careful study of the Bible. 


..-.The claims of the Roman Catholics.in reference to 
the progress made by them in the reconquest of the Protes- 
tant nations of Northern Europe, when analyzed in the 
light of official statistics assume rather diminutive pro- 
portions. Repeatedly thousands and tens of thousands of 
converts have been claimed among the Norwegians, san- 
guine Roman Catholics even putting the figures as high 
as 100,000. The official statistical data of the census taken 
in January, 1801, in Norway, have recently been published. 
On tyat day there were in that country 30,685 persons not 
in connection with the Lutheran State Church. Of these 
8,194 belonged to the Free Lutheran congregation, 8,187 
were Methodists, 4,231 Baptists, and only 1,004 were Roman 
Catholics. Comparatively better success can be claimed 
for Denmark, where there are several thousaud converts, 
and the hierarchial system bas been re-established. Ke- 
cently it has been decided to erect a cathedral in Copen- 
hagep. The propaganda in the Scandinavian lands is, 
however, remarkably slow. 


....The [uternational Christian Workers’ Association 
has suffered severe losses in the death of the vice presi- 
dent, Mr. W. H. Howland, of Toronto, and in the destruc- 
tion by fire of their offices and Bureau of Supplies in New 
Haven, Conn. Mr. Howland was twice Mayor of ‘Toronto, 
and declined further election simply that he might give 
himself more wholly to Christian service. It was under 
his administration that Toronto became known as the 
most religious and moral city in America. He be- 
lieved in carrying his Christian profession into 
his daily life, as was shown by his interest in 
every form of Christian work, aud by his placing 
behind his chair in the Mayor’s oflice, the motto, 
“Except the Lord keep the City, the Watchman waketh 
but in vain.’”’ When receiver for a bank that had failed, 
he, was accustomed to begin each day’s work with his fel- 
low-receivers by kneeling and seeking the Divine guidance 
upon their work. Wecan hardly fail to see connection 
between this spirit and the fact that he returned to the de- 
positors nearly one hundred cents on the dollar. His death 
will be a great. loss to the Association. The loss by fire 
was about $8,000, insurance, $5,000, 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JANUARY IST. 


THE FIRST ADAM.—GENESIs 1 : 26-2: 3. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—So God created man iu hisown image, 
GEN. 1: 27. 

Noves.—The lesson concludes the first section of Genesis. 
The verse which follows verse 4 introduces a pew topic and 
description of creation, Our lesson begins with the end 
of the sixth day. These days must not be so interpreted as 
to teach that the world was made in six days of twenty- 
four hours each. It is beyond question that long geologic 
ages were occupied before man was created. We do not 
learn geology or chronolgy from this story, but its great re- 
ligious announcements, that one supreme God made all 
things ;and this fact is pictured rather than historically 
narrated, in accordance with what those people could un- 
derstand.———“* Let us make man in our image.’”’—God is 
one, and we cannot conceive him as consulting about cre- 
ating man, unless some one should imagine that he was 
talking within his own Trinity ; but this is probably not 
the true view. More likely, as the word for God is plural 
in Hebrew, the rest of the sentence is here accommodated 
to that style, just as kings speak in the plural number. 
“ After our likeness.’"’"—Not in body, but in mental 
faculties. ———"* Let them.’’--Man and woman and their 
descendants. “To you it shall be for meat.”’—Altho 
God has just spoken of seeds and fruits, it is not meant 
that flesh of animals is forbidden to man ; indeed, in what 
is said of human dominion over the beasts, the privilege 
of eating them was included. In hardly any other way 
than by eating could man assume dominion over birds or 
fishes, as they could not be used in work like cattle or 
horses. Equally when God says that to the beasts he 
has given green herbs for meat, it is not implied that lious 
were tv eat grass like an ox. “ Kvening.”—Evening 
is mentioned before morning, because to the Orientals 
the day began withsunset, not with midnight. 

Instruction.—If we are made in God’s image that image 
should be kept pure. Man was made pure, and impurity 
comes only from himself. - 

If we are like God in mental powers, then we can really 
know something of God. He is mighty in one sense of the 
world, good as we call things good. What is bad in us is 
not good in God. We must think of God as past finding 
out, but not asa being whose will makes good and bad, 
or who is an eternal now, or who in any way contradicts 
our axioms of thought. Time and space have meanings 
to him. 

If God has given us the rule over animals, it is a rule 
of mercy. Cruelty to animals is a hateful vige. Don’t 
tread needlessly on a worm. Yet the animals are for our 
use, and we have a right to kill them for food. 

God created the family when he made people male and 
female. He expects men and women to come into house- 
holds. It is the general law of God and of the world, and 
it is either a misfortune or a wrong if people remain un- 
married, 














The multiplication of people on the earth is generally a 
blessing to the world. Where population is sparse people 
are savages. High civilization goes with dense popula- 
tion. Large families are a blessing to be desired, like long 
life. 

There is no pure vegetarianism in the Bible, yet man’s 
chief food must be “seeds”? and “fruit”; that is, wheat, 
barley, rice, etc., as seeds, and dates, apples, etc., as fruit. 
A fair amount of animal food is healthy, and allowed to 
us by the Bible. 

God did his work faithfully and well. He did not slight 
it. Hecould look at it and say it was very good. If our 
work is not very good perhaps we have been careless. Try 
again and be more careful, and you will succeed. You 
should not be satisfied till you are enough like God to be 
able to say that what you make or do is “very good.” 
That is one way to be like God, like him in the way we do 
our work. Then we are working together with God. 

The seventh day was God’s rest-day. Not that he needed 
to rest, or was weary; but he set us an example. After 
work rest. We must not work all the time; it will kill us 
todoso. A good long night’s sleep every night, and a Sun- 
day of rest, will keep us well. 

The Sabbath isof divine appointment. To observe it is 
a personal and a national duty. For some reason the New 
Testament does not enjoin Sabbath-keeping ; but we can 
easily see that it is needed. 

There is nothing sacred about the special day of the 
week, the seventh; only of one day of rest after every 
six days of work. It is the spirit of the command which 
we are to observe; and if we keep what we call not the 
seventh but the first, it is still the seventh if we begin 
with Monday. 

A holy day, a day of rest, once a week, is the salvation 
of the people from oppression and overwork. People that 
rest recover their strength, and can do more work. 

The lesson says nothing about anything but rest on the 
Sabbath. But the rest-day is also a day of worship. We 
can then properly feed our souls, 


Ministerial Register. 
GATES, E. L., Fishdale, PR veaiet call to Warren, N. H. 


GRIMES, Isaac W., Stoneham, called to Cambridgeport, Mass. 
HERVEY, G. W., New. York, N.Y., accepts call to Tariffville, 


Conn. 
HOLLINSWORTH, J. H., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Perry, N. Y. 


PEEDE, T. Ricuarp, rec. recently, Worcester, Mass. 
SLOCUM, W. F., Orange, Mass., accepts call to Urbana, 0. 
TOWER, F. E., Bristol, Conn., resigns. 

WILSON, J. K., Taunton, called to Melrose, Mass, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAKER, Henry R., Crawford, Neb., accepts call to Durand, 
Wis. 


BUTLER, ELMER W., Harman, Col., resigns. 

EVANS, E. C., Springfield, Mo., called to Burlington, Ia. 

GOVE, J. SHerRMAN,ord. recently, Salem, N. H. 

GRIMES, F. G., Ontario, Can., called to Peterboro, N. H. 

HEY WARD, James W., Hayward, Wis., called to Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

HARGRAVE, Joun W., Zumbrota, Minn., called to Wahpeton, 
N.D. 


HARPER, JoeL, ord. recently, Downs, Okla. 

HURLESS, PARKER, DePue, accepts call to Summer Hill, Il. 

HODGDON, THomas M., West Hartford, Conn., called to Pil- 
grim ch., Oakland, Cal. 

PANGBURN, Lycuraus E., Lisle, accepts call to Morrisville, 
2 





PAUL, BENJAMIN F., Chicago, [1., called to Detroit, Minn. 

POWELL, Freperick S., Hastings, Neb., resigns. 

PRESTON, Evmer E., Hamilton, Mo., resigns. 

SMITH, L. ADAMS, Sanborn, accepts call to supply at Oberon, 
N.D. 


SWAIN, R.S., Westerville, 0., called to South Hadley Falls, 
Mags. 

WEAGE, E. D., National City, Cal., withdraws resignation. 

WESTERVELT, Witiiam D., Bethany ch., Chicago, 
resigns. 

WILLETT, MANLON, Spokane, Wash., accepts call to Oakland, 
Cal. 


Ill., 


LUTHERAN. 


ELMORE, J. 8., Oglethorpe, Ga., called to Pine Grove, 5. C. 

HAVICE, M. H., Shenandoah, accepts call to Stone Church, 
Penn. 

KURTZ, D. S.. Fulton, accepts call to Wrightsville, Penn. 

ZERGER, J. E., Lutonia, O., accepts call to Mt. Holly Springs, 
Penn. 

ZINSSMEISTER, Car, New Kensington, Penn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARGO, J. R., inst. recently, Belle Center, O. 

BATES, A. K., Clifton Springs, accepts call to Lima, N. Y. 

BLUE, J. H. F., Baltimore, Md., called to Tower City and Buffa- 
lo, N. D. 

BROWN, Wi1L.1AM J., Janesville, goes to Beloit, Wis. 

DODGE, WitiraM E., becomes pastor, Montecito, Cal. 

ECKELS, Mervin J., inst. December 21st, West Arch St. ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

FULTON, J. L., Allegheny City, Penn., resigns. 

MILLER, C. G., inst. December 10th, Indianola, la. 

NASH, FRANK L., inst. December lith, Carson City, Nev. 

ORR, Tuomas X., Peoria, Ill., resigns. 

SHAW, D. E., Lincoln Univ., called to West Nottingham, Md. 

SKILLING, Davip M., Harrisburg, called to Bellevue, Penn. 

VERBRYCKE, J. R., Piermont, N. Y., accepts call to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

WHISTLER, J. H.,St. Paul, Minn., called to Kenton, 0. 

YEAGER, L. R., accepts call to Huntsville, 0, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEY.S. S.. Free Bap., Graniteville, R. L., resigns. 
BP rican S., United Pres., Greensburg, Penn., calied to 
Bellaire, O. i ' acts dil inal a areal 
BROOKS, JESSE W., Ref. Dutch, East New York, N. Y., resigns. 
FRENCH, O. S., Adv’t. Christian, becomes pastor, Auburn, Me. 
GOWDY, J. B., United Pres., Oak Grove, Ill., accepts call to 
c ville, O. 
MOPEETT. D. L. V., Prot. Epis., New Whatcom, Wash., accepts 
call to i =. iii alt 
NASH, C. P., Univ., Conneanville, Penn., re 8. 
POLL CK, é. A., United Pres. (Evangelist), accepts call to Leb- 
anon, Ind. : 

READ, |. W., Seattle, Wash., resigns. 
RICHARDS, G. 8., Prot. Epis., Boston, Mass.. 
svheny, Penn. : 
WILLIAMS WwW. J., Prot. Epis., Cedar Falls, Ia., accepts call to 

Wellsville, O. 


accepts call to 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 








NAPOLEON INTIME.* 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

To understand the giants and how they are to be 
treated—whether worshiped as heroes or banded against 
as public enemies, or how—is of consequence to 
society. Now, Napoleon is the typical giant in mind. 
What, then, was his true nature? 

Napoleon Bonaparte was, first and foremost, a Cor- 

sican. He said: ‘* I am not a Corsican, as people think ”’; 
yet, in truth, that element was predominant. What sort 
of being, then, was the Corsican of Napoleon’s youth? 
A semi-savage—insensible, rude and _ blood-thirsty. 
Having desires of the simplest, not knowing what it 
was to be undecided as to what he wanted, he pursued 
his ends by the directest path, that of main force. The 
word ‘‘scruple,” if in his lexicon at all, only meant for 
him a fear of God’s vengeance. No doubt, a Corsican 
of high culture—a Paoli—might rise a little out of this 
circle of ideas. But Napoleon was not highly cultured ; 
he had scarcely a decent education, exceptin the mili- 
tary art. Hewas not much superior to a Tammany 
brave. At the beginning of the Consulate, he used to 
call rentes viagéres ‘‘ rentes voyageéres,” 
mistice,” and point culminant *‘ point fulminant.” He 
was not ashamed to learn, and a few years later all this 
was changed. But native insensibility and rudeness 
could not so quickly be outgrown. He always was acruel 
tease. He would pinch people’s ears, by way of caress, 
until the blood came, unless that be exaggeration. He 
delighted in making the most painful speeches to ladies. 
He never failed to remind people of their defects, even 
in his pleasantest moods. ‘To amuse Mme. de Bourrienne, 
he told her how the young bride of an officer before Tou- 
lon, in consequence of a presentiment, had begged him 
with tears to dispense with her husband's services on 
one day, how he had sternly refused, and bow he had 
seen the officer literally bisected by a shell. ‘* Bonaparte 
laughed loudly while he described the occurrence with 
horrible minuteness.” He had no ear nor soul for music. 
He became restless when the merits of paintings were 
discussed, tho we must remember that those paintings 
were David's. Doubtless, he could express himself with 
classic laconism; but it is precisely the strong impassi- 
bility of that style that imparts to it its grandeur. He 
had the finest perceptive faculty ; but that must not be 
confounded with intense sensibility, which is, on the 
contrary, unfavorable to discernment. Since Lombroso’s 
researches, it must be allowed that defective sensibility 
is a vastly significant trait. If itcan make some men 
criminals we may guess that it can make others great 
tamers of the human beast. We meet this physical in- 
sensibility among all those persons whose chief delight 
isin hard facts, who show a keen appreciation of tan- 
gible reality, and who are not to be put off with tine 
feelings ; and Napoleon was one of these. 

But the Corsican is by no means a yrovelingly selfish 
being. An honorable obligation is for him the most 
sacred thing in the world. He is capable, not merely of 
facing danger for it, but of consecrating to it his whole be- 
ing, from youthtoage. Those who know what vendettas 
are can testify that, to those who engage in them, they 
appear in the light of duties. Vendettas imply, too, 
strong family affection, or, at least, clannishness ; and 
accordingly, clannishness has been remarked as one of the 
characteristics of Corsicans, It was strong in Napoleon, 
In garrison at Auxonne, as second lieutenant, Wishing to 
send home something to his mother, he denied himself 
all amusements and ate but once a day. The following 
year, being twenty-one years old, he insisted on taking 
his brother Louis and paying for his board, clothes and 
education, out of his own pay of $17.51. a month. This 
reduced him to penury, and forced him to renounce 
society. As soon as he became powerful he provided 
splendidly for all his family, and always tolerated con- 
duct on their part which contributed to his fall. He 
never forgot an old acquaintance nor failed to help him, 
Most averse to parting with any of those who had been 
long near him, he never would suffer the humblest 
domestic to be dischatged from the palace except by him- 
self. With his Corsican clannishness, sucha thing would 
be derogatory to him. Nor can the psychologist doubt 
that fidelity to the duties of his situation often helped to 
sustain him in trying circumstances, and through long 
years of incessant fatigues. What but a sense of propri- 
ety could have kept him rigidly economical in his per- 
sonal expenses, even in the days when he was distribut- 
ing largess to his followers with both hands ? 

Corsicans resemble savages in their deep cunning and 
mendacity ; and in this, it is needless to say, Napoleon 
was a Corsican among Corsicans. He was always proud 
of his powers as a liar, and used to tell with delight how, 
when he was a child, his uncle Fesch used to say he 
would be sure to govern men, and to govern well, be- 
cause he never told the truth under any circumstances. 
Talleyrand exclaimed : ‘ This strange being contrives to 
feign even the very passions that really move him ”—a 
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shallow remark, for all public men do that. His cun- 
ning involved an instinctive psychology, which had been 
strengthened by incessant reflection and experimenta- 
tion. It was scientific savagery. He loved to play tricks 
on people and cruelly to surprise them. Nor could he 
resist the temptation to cheat at cards and at chess. 

The Corsicans, tho rude and insensible, are, neverthe- 
less, men of volcanic passions, and resound to the whole 
gamut of human emotion from fiercest to tenderest ; and 
this was true of Napoleon. That he was subject to 
bursts of rage is admitted by all writers, tho, no doubt, 
like an angry child, he hightened the performance in 
order to terrify people. But Taine, following his 
trusted authorities, maintains that he was incapable of 
love and, indeed, of every human affection. In fact, 
Taine agrees with Chaptal in pronouncing that he never 
experienced a generous sentiment. This, however, is 
contrary to the Corsican nature. It is contrary to the 
principles of psychology, by virtue of which no frigid 
Macchiavelli nor Mephistopheles can have the power to 
subdue multitudes to his worship. It is equally contrary 
to the facts of Napoleon’s life. 

To call Napoleon incapable of love is too absurd to be 
serious calumny. If ever a young man was self-forget- 
fully in love, itwas Napoleon Bonaparte with Josephine, 
His acts, his refrenations, his casual expressions dropped 
to his officers, betray it unmistakably. Subsequently he 
loved and was beloved by Mme. Walewska. To pronounce 
him devoid of kindly feelings when Metternich and all 
who knew his interior testify that he seriously endan- 
gered his throne by weak, indulgent laxity toward the 
faults of friends, is a plain effect of prejudice. He him- 
self repeatedly, in his correspondence, blames his own 
conduct in this, foretelling its terrible consequences, 
recognizing bis obligation as a public man to abandon 
his friends to their own crimes, and yet unable to prevail 
upon himself to do so, Josephine said, ‘* He is tenderer 
and weaker than anybody has any idea of.” The truth 
is that, like most Corsicans, he was a highly emotional 
fellow, easily bursting into tears, easily enraged, suffer- 
ing poignant remorse when he had been unable to con- 
trol himself, forever struggling tc restrain and govern 
his own passionate nature, 

Such are the characters which belong to Napoleon as 
a Corsican, Passing to those personal to him, we re- 
mark first his extraordinary physique. His pulse beat 
less than sixty times a minute. Redoubtable is the man 
whose ordinary pulse is sixty, and terrible is his wrath. 
His extreme nervousness greatly influenced bis career, 
He could not bear to wait, and was one of those who 
pace the floor when they think. His endurance was so 
singular that he could sit in the saddle for twelve, or 
even eighteen, hours on a stretch, his brain all the while. 
in intense action, without once dismounting. His con- 
versations with his ministers were so detailed, exhaust- 

ive and lengthy, that he tired them all out, and almost 
broke down the strongest, altho bis own activity far ex- 
ceeded the sum of theirs. Says Chaptal : 

“One day the First Consul told me he wished to form a 
military school at Fontainebleau, and acquainted me with 
its principal features. He ordered me to draw up the 
whole in articles, and to bring it betimes next day. Isat 
up all nightabout it. In the morning, when he saw it, he 
pronounced it well enough but incomplete, and presently 
dictated to me in three hours a project of organization in 
517 articles. Verily, a more perfect conception never ema- 
nated from head of man.” 

His power of will was stupendous. An insubordinate 
subaltern, as a chief he bent everybody beneath a Dra- 
conian sway. His own brain had to obey him with the 
same military discipline. He never permitted himseif 
to think of anything until the proper time came, when 
its turn did come instantly concentrating upon it the 
whole stress of his mind, and keeping it before him for 
as long atime as he chose, Hence, the two characters 
in him, the natural man andthe creation of his volition. 

His greatest intellectual capacity was his comprehen- 
sive grasp of intricate problems. He was a Paul Mor- 
phy, not limited to a particular subject. A markedly 
mathematical mind, he subjected everything to rapid 
numerical calculation. He was also a fair geometrician. 

His memory was prodigious, his swiftness in assimilat- 
ing positive facts astounding. It was the incessant 
activity of his reflections, which (he said) went on con- 
tinvally, in society, at table, in the intervals of dictation 
while listening so kindly as he always did to what people 
had to say—it was this, combined with native retentive- 
ness and a Herculean energy of recollection, giving him 
absolute and instant command of all he had ever pon- 
dered over, which doubtless accounted for his seemingly 
magical presence of mind and prompt comprehension of 
a new situation. More than one battle was saved to him 
by the facility with which he adapted himself to altered 
states of things, and instantly adopted new and compli- 
cated plans, without confusion. 

Yet this adaptibility and readiness of acquisition was 
mainly confined to positive facts and to matters capable 
of visual representation, and did not show itself about 
words, music or other sounds, nor about muscular 
sensations, nor about sentiments. Italian and French 
were his only languages. Tho much in Germany, 
he knew no word of German. He could not hum any 
familiar air correctly, Again, his movements were not 
graceful. Notwithstanding his psychological tact, his 








appearance in society was decidedly awkward. He did 
not dance; he could scarcely handle a pen. So, too, his 
taste in literature was a little crude. He admired the 
ranting Corneille, not the accurate Racine. Voltaire, the 
acknowledged king of French prose, he abominated. 

He was pre-eminently a manof imagination. Indeed, 
he was quite an aerial castle-builder. Only his castles 
once elaborately erected in air, he had a way of patient- 
ly copying them on solid earth. His fancies were 
neither very elevated nor very artistic; but they intoxi- 
cated him. They were dreams of conquest and triumph. 
They caused his rise, and they caused his fall, They 
puffed him up and made him rash. He underestimated 
his enemies ; he looked upon his fellow-men as beings in- 
ferior to himself, and he despised them. 

These seemed to be the chief traits of Napoleon’s char- 
acter. To put them together, the admirable and the 
vile, in their proper collocation, and reproduce the man 
would be a theme for the lyre of anepic poet. Napoleon 
was veritably an epic hero—heroic in his greatness of 
heart and head, heroic in his brutality, heroic in his 
abominable mendacity,; heroic in the worship of his gos- 
pel, heroic in his subjective blending of destiny of 
France and of self. 
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A TRIBUTE TO GENIUS.* 


THAT Edwin Booth possessed rare genius as an actor 
and many noble and lovable qualities as a man cannot be 
questioned. His magnetism was irresistible. The present 
writer first met him and made his acquaintance years ago 
in a provincial Western town, and that meeting remains a 
memorable one and makes close sympathy with Mr. 
Winter’s eulogy recorded in this fascinating book a natu- 
ral and easy thing. We may not indorse all of Mr. Win- 
ter’s opinions, but we respond to every expression of his 
loving admiration. 

Asa biography of Edwin Booth this book will not fully 
satisfy the student of American stage life. Itis morea 
large and earnest tribute, a glowing and richly burdened 
friendship offering than anything else; yet the main, 
sbaping facts of Booth’s life are brought together in excel- 
lent form, and the reading is easy andabsorbingly interest 
ing. Mr. Winterisa poet; his fine enthusiasm commu- 
nicates itself directly through his words to his audience, 
and so we get what his long and intimate friendship with 
Booth has gathered. Warm affection and almost worship . 
show iu every page where Mr. Wiuter speaks unreservedly 
for himself. . 

Booth’s life was one of many shining triumphs, but it 
had its clouds and defeats. Clearly insome ways he wasa 
leader of men; in other ways he faltered weakly and suf 
fered himself to be imposed upon. Many facts go to show 
that he was singularly generous, tolerant and free from 
mean envy or jeaiousy. Indeed, his nature was a rich and 
lovable one, wiuning as if without effort the hearts of all 
classes. 

Mr. Winter brings to his work something more than the 
ordinary biographer’s equipment. He has for many years 
been a conscientious and loving student of theatrical life 
and literature, and he isa writer of bigh attainments, a 
maker of literature in the best sense of the phrase. He 
has, however, labored under one great disadvantage. His 
gzenerousand loving enthusiasm born of, and nurtured for 
years by, intimate and one might almost say blind friend- 
ship comes in his way, and we can feel where it forbids 
him, drives him or forcibly colors his story. It is beauti- 
ful; we sympathize with the spirit, but it weakens that 
effect of highest authenticity which should be the final 
impression of biography, especially in regard of its critical 
value. We hasten to say, however, that Mr. Winter’s un- 
broken strain of eulogy and many-colored appreciation is 
replete with fiue critical discrimination when it comes to 
describing Mr. Booth at his best. It is only when the actor 
is adjudged to be great at almost every possible point that 
we would part company with Mr. Winter. Booth was 
greatin great parts that suited bis genius and fitted his 
physical development; but he was not great, beyond great 
cleverness, in parts that were not what we may call Bouoth- 
like. He possessed the absolute quality of personal fasci- 
nation, and we never saw him, on the stage or off it, with- 
out feeling the thrill of this fascination. ‘To use sucha 
power he had to keep within his nature; whenever he 
passed out of it he was merely a charming actor, not a 
great one, and we think this will be the verdict of unbiased 
criticism. 

Mr. Winter’s book is delightful reading in part, and in 
part it is surcharged with pathetic melancholy, as Booth’s 
life flowed happily or sadly, now brightened with the light 
of great successes and anon darkened with dismal shadows 
of sorrow and disappointment. It is long since we have 
read pages that attacked our sympathies and engaged our 
interest so thoroughly. From infancy Booth was fore- 
promised to the stage, and the taint of melancholy lay 
deep in his nature. His distinction came out of yreat 
picturesqueness more than out of great command of intel- 
lectnal resources, and yet no man depended le-s upon mere 
advertising cleverness. Without seeming to set much 
store by this limitation of Booth’s genius, appareatly 
without recognizing it, Mr. Winter presents all the facts 
which settle it beyond question. 

The reader will take from this book a broad, strong im- 
pression of the man and the actor. In laying down the 
volume we feel most forcibly the infinite pathos of a life 
given over wholly to the ceaseless, merciless exactions of 
ambition. For, let us say what we may, Booth thought 
of nothing but his art, and he sacrificed himself to it; 
exhausted himself by responding, directly and indirectly, 
to the temptations of its nature and its environment. His 
was a lofty spirit, and his a strong and beautiful phy- 
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sique. At what should have been the high flower of life, 
he was old, worn, dying. 

Mr. Winter’s book, aside from the great interest of its 
subject proper, and without considering its beauties of 
style and richness of materials, is valuable for the many 
fine glimpses it gives of Booth’s contemporaries in this 
country and in England. Nor are these glimpses confined 
to theatrical life. Many of the most distinguished artists, 
literary men and women, editors, statesmen and scholars 
were his friends, and delighted in his company. The 
frontispiece of the book is a striking full-length portrait of 
Booth; and there are, besides this, fifteen illustrations, 
including many of Booth in the costumes of his favorite 
characters. It isa volume for which there is a distinct 
place in every American library. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Such as They Are. By T. W. Higginson and Mary 
Thacher Higginson. (Boston’ Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 
Thoughtful, musical and beautifully finished, these verses, 
some of which first appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, appeal 
to the best taste. The first part, containing about a score 
of short pieces, is by Colonel Higginson. The scholarly 
touch prevails here without pedantry. In the second part, 
which is by Mrs. Higyinsou, a very sweet and womanly 
spirit holds the pen and controls the strokes. It is a 
little valume to be kept as an embodiment of the gentlest 
influences of cultured life. The illustrations are beauti- 
ful. 

Sylwan Lyries, and Other Verses. By William Hamilton 
Hayne. (New York: Frederick A Stokes Company. $1.50.) 
There is a dainty personal note in these poems which is 
very engaging, and the epigrammatic directness and point 
of many pieces mark them as noteworthy bits of art. Mr. 
Hayne isthe son of the late Paul Hamilton Hayne, the 
most distinguished of the old school of Southern poets, to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

The latest volume in the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets,” edited by 
Mr. William Sharp, is Contemporary Scottish Verse, with 
an introduction by Sir George Douglas, Bart. It contains 
selections from sixteen contemporary Scottish lyric 
poets, and is beautifully gotten up. (London and New 
York : Walter Scott. $1.00.) 

Elsie, and Other Poems. By Robert Beverley Hale. (Bos- 
ton: R. B. Hale & Co. 31.00.) The author of these witty 
and musical verses has been an occasional contributor to 
THE INDEPENDENT, and we are pleased to meet with pieces 
here which first charmed the pubtic through our columns. 
Mr. Hale’s note is simple but by no means monotonous, and 
on almost every page his book has something pleasingly 
unusual, 

Sursum Corda. By F. W. Bourdillon. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) These little poems are 
finished —we had almost said over-finished—pieces of versi- 
fication. Mr. Bourdillon is a book-poet, that is, his book 
smells of the student’s oil ; but he writes some very beauti- 
ful things. The publishers have given his work a hand- 
some setting. 

Idyls and Lyrics of The Ohio Valley. By John James 
Piatt. (London and New York: Longmans Green & Co, 
$1.25.) Mr. Piatt has here collected those of his poems 
which are descriptive of life, scenes and influeuces of the 
Ohio Valley. It is an interesting volume, and coatains 
some of the best work of a poet who has gained just dis- 
tinction as a lyrist. 

Ttatian Lyrists of To-day. Translations from Contem- 
porary Italian Poetry, With Biographical Noticesby G. 
A. Greene. (New York: Macmillan & Co.; London: Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane. $2.25.) This is a book that every 
student of contemporary poetry will be glad to have. The 
selections are well chosen, and the translations and bio- 
graphical sketches are good. As a piece of bookmaking 
the work is simply exquisite. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have issued a charming little 
volume, entitled The Hanging of The Crane, and Other 
Poems of The Hoine, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(price $1.50), in which the well-known ‘‘ Hanging of the 
Crane” is followed by nine other of Longfellow’s lyrical 
masterpieces of teadernessaud truth. The book is finely 
illustrated. 

Luus Deo. By George Klingle. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 81.59.) A fervid spirit, an evident sin- 
cerity of feeling and a good ear for musical phrasing are 
evident in tbese fluent aud earnestly eloquent poems. 
Many readers will ind them very agreeable and comfort- 
ing. 

The Story of Aunt Patience. By Mary D. Brine. Illus- 
trated by F.C. Gordon. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

2.50.) The young folk will be delighted with this large 
and beautiful book as soon as they see it. The story is in 
verse, and very good verse at that. It keeps up its inter- 
est and ripples nimbly among its pictures, like a brook 
among the beauties of a springtime dell. 

The Legend of the White Cunoe. By William Trumbull 
Illustrated. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) The pub- 
lishers have done a good part in making Mr. Trumbull’s 
verse attractive. This isa book pleasant to the average 
eye. Its full-page photogravure illustrations, its heavy 
paper and its large, clear print, will give it a welcome. 

In Various Moods, by M A. B. Evans (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.00), is a little book of light verse. Some 
of the conceits are pretty and cleverly turned, but there is 
hot mucb poetry in them, 

Wayside Songs and Sonnets. By Charles H. Crandall. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Mr. Crandall 
is a poet of many moods, and his verse gives forth a dis- 
tinct efluence of its own. Some of the sonnets here 
printed are of excellent workmanship, and had we space 
we could quote lyrics of notable beauty. Readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will remember some of Mr. Crandall’s con- 
tributions in versé as very charming. . 

Spring’s Immortality, and Other Poems. By Mackenzie 
Bell. (New York and London: Ward, Lock & Dowden.) 
This English poet offers some pleasant verse, with but 





little real poetry in it, which possesses the quiet charm of 
simplicity and earnestness. 

Bullads and Barrack-room Ballads. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. (New York: Macmillan &Co. $1.25.) There is not 
‘much that is new in this new edition of Mr. Kipling’s 
crude, rollicking, musical and slangy ballads. We find 
rhymeof this sort giving out a something like the smell of 
sour beer and the echoes of bar-room coarseness. It may 
be rare art, but we do not so interpret it. 

Sometime, and Other Poems. By May Riley Smith (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.23.) A beautiful 
religious spirit. a fine feeling for rhythm, rhyme and color 
and a wealth of moral sentiment make these unpretentious 
+ poems quite unique in their way. Readers who like poetry 
of this sort will find this volume comforting and helpful. 

Novel. Notes. By Jerome K. Jerome. (New York : Heury 
Holt & Co. 41.25.) Mr. Jerome writes in an off-hand, 
rattling style. His humor is broad, his sarcasm obvious. 
In this his latest work he caricatures literary life with 
considerable cleverness and wit, showing the many incon- 
gruities, weaknesses, absurdities and comicalities of the 
novel-writer’s experiences. It is a book of Mr. Jerome’s 
own particular style of work, not much of a book, but 
cheerful reading, where it is not lugubrious or dull. 

Heinrich Heine’s Life Told in His Own Words, Edited 
by Gustav Karpeles and translated from the German by 
Arthur Dexter. (New York: Henry Holt & Co, $1.75.) 
This is a volume composed mostly of Heine’s letters to 
various people the dates covering the entire active literary 
life of the poet from his youth to his death of paralysis. 
It is a most interesting volume, giving an intimate knowl- 
edge of Heine’s kaleidoscopic genius and a sharp impres- 
sion of his restless and brilliant life. A number of Heine’s 
poems roughly translated are scattered through the pages. 

A Wild Sheep Chase. Notes of a Little Philosophic 
Journey in Corsica Translated from the French of 

Emile Bergerat. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) 
Under this title Mr. Bergerat’s clever story of his observa- 
tions, readings and reflections in Corsica are put into Eug- 
lish. It isa bright and entertaining book, giving a vivid 
and real set of pictures with running comment aud reflec- 
tion woven into a connected story of travel. 

In the Footsteps of the Poets, By Professor David 
Masson, LL.D., and others. (New York: Thomas 
Waittaker. $1.50.) Inu this volume we have sketches of 
nine English poets from Milton to Tennyson, written by 
nine distinguished English authors. The book is illus- 
trated with portraits and pictures of places in aid of the 
text. Wecommend the volume as well worthy of a place 
in every library. 
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Thomas Hazard, Son of Robt, Call’d College Tom. A 
Study of Lite tn Narragansett in the X VIIIth Century. 
By his Grandson’sGranddaugbter,CarolineHazard (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. $2.00.) Of 
‘aomas Hazard, one of the founders of Newport iu 1638, 
little or nothing is known except that he came from Eng- 
land, was a freeman at Portsmouth in 1636, took his part 
in the founding of Newport, and had a son Robert four 
years old at the time. One yeur later he was an elder in 
the Coddington government. He had two daughters and 
a son Robert all of whom he cut off with a shilling each 
by his will in 1676 tho they seem to have received some fair 
allotment previously. ‘The son Robert was already set- 
tled on alarge domain in Narragansett, and bis son Thomas 
grandson of the Ist Thomas has the honor of raising the 
family to the dignity of great landholders by two pur- 
chases from the celebrated Judge Satauel Sewall, of Bos- 
ton, from whom he first bought one thousand acres and 
afterward more, among them the site of the present village 
of Pacedale aud of the homestead still in the happy own er- 
ship of the family and in which Caroline Hazard writes of 
her ancestors for six generations. ‘The custom of the 
family was in the early time that the first son should take 
the grandfather’s name and so they come down in succes- 
sion Thomas and Robert to Thomas 8d and Robert 2d 
great-graudson of the first immigrant, as far as his son 
Thomas 3d, and his wife Elizabeth Robinson. She had a 
brother Rowland whose weddiog to Anstice Gardner was 
only a year earlier than his sister’s. From him the name 
Rowland came into the family where some of us have 
kuown it borne by three and perhaps four living genera- 
tions. This is a loug succession of 
to have inherited their noble 
it the instincts of lauded pruprietors from the 
original immigrant. It was, however, Thomas 2d, the 
eldest son of the first Narragansett Robert, who appears 
in Miss Hazard’s narrative to have raised the family to 
its high plane of distinction. He is described in the rec- 
ords quoted in these pages as being ‘‘of Buston Neck, in the 
King’s Province or Narragansett Country, Yeoman.” Part 
of this title adhered to his son Robert, great-grandson of 
the first immigrant, who, on his grand estate, with twelve 
Negro women in the dairy, each with a girl to assist her, 
his one hundred and fifty cows, his four thousand sheep, 
his Narragansett pacers of famuus memory, and his great 
bousehbold around him, which, when he had retired into an 
old man’s peace and quiet, still numbered “in kitchen 
and parlor” seventy persons, still bore the title inherited 
from his father, ‘‘ of Boston Neck, gentleman.’’ His son 
was ‘College Tom,” at whose marriage in 1742, William 
Robinson, the bride's father, is reported to bave said: 
“This day, by the marriage of my daughter to Thomas 
Hazard, I have ennobled my family.”’ Miss Hazard re- 
marks that this must have been astrictly personal tribute, 
as the social consideration of the two families was the 
same. ‘College Tom” stood over six feet hizh, perfect in 
manly strength and beauty. It was the way at that time 
and ™M that community that every man should have his 
nickname. Miss Hazard has quite acollection of them— 
‘*Fiddle-head Tom,” ‘Pistol Tom,” ‘Nailer Tom,” 
“Short Stephen's Tom,” and so on. ‘College Tom” was 
the title young Hazard bore away with him from Yale, 
his Quaker prejudices pot permitting him to complete his 
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(not Clapp, as Miss Hazard spells the name). This flight 
from college was not the only independent proceeding 
which signalized the young man’s youth. It is his great 
distinction that, long before the conscience of men was 
awake to the horrors of slavery and the slave trade, Thom- 
as Hazard made his protest. What it cost him and how 
great an act of bold virtue it was, his great-great-grand- 
daughter vividly describes. Rhode Island and, in a less 
degree, all New England was at the time implicated in 
both slavery and the slave trade. He was born with slaves 
around him, and grew up among them in the planter-like 
life of Narragansett. His abolition convictions drew 
down on him, first of all, the wrath of his father, and 
the Hazards were a stern race. One of them had 
cut otf his son with a shilling. But Thomas 
Hazard 8d was as strong as the rest, and at last 
had his way. Miss Hazard makes a thoroughly de- 
lightful picture of all this in her account of the Narra- 
gansett country at that time. Her account has the enor- 
mous advantage of being a concentrated one. Side lights 
break in here and there, and the reader is permitted occa- 
sionally to widen his range; but in general it is the Nar- 
ragansett country and the one Hazard family which 1s 
before us, and this topic is worked up with all the details 
in the most satisfactory manner. The old account books 
are brought into requisition, and the domestic and per- 
sonal economies of the time are disclosed. Miss Hazard 
shows very considerable ability for the interpretation of 
economic statistics. She is able not only to place them 
clearly before the reader and make them interesting, but 
to pluck their secrets from them and make them tell their 
important story. That she bas profited more or less by 
her father’s studies in finance is pretty evident in her 
careful exposition of what paper money cost New England 
iu general and the Narragansett country in particular. 
As a whole, the book is one of great interest, and of still 
greater value as a study of one limited bat very rich and 
characteristic section of American history. We could 
wish that she had sometimes paid closer attention to the 
historical perspective. The family genealogy and succes- 
sion is nowhere exhibited as a whole, and is left far too 
much to the reader to be worked out or not as he pleases. 
As a whole, it is avery unusual book, in which fact, detail 
and statistic are made to tell the story in a most interest- 
ing manner. ° 

The Baptists in History, by George C. Lorimer, Minis- 
ter of the Temple, Boston, is a book of broad catholic 
spirit. There is a good deal of rhetoric in it. The chapters 
on ** Baptist Origius,’” ‘‘Governing Ideals’? and “ Soul 
Liberty” are inspiring. The introductory portions of the 
volume contain Dr. Lorimer’s address at the ** Parliament 
of Religions.” (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
——Tie Communion of Saints; A Lost Link in the 
Chain of the Cuurch’s Creed. By the Rev. Wyllys Rede, 
with an Iutroduction by Lord Halifax. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.25.) The ideas of this little 
book, which comes to us from Oxford, were suggested to 
Mr. Rede while engaged in a church mission at Evanston, 
Ill, The author theologically, tho thoroughly Protestant as 
against the Roman doctrine of purgatory and the invoca- 
tion of saints, accepts the doctrine of an intermediate 
state and of the conscious activity of saints init. He finds 
authority in the Bible for believing that the saints in 
Paradise, awaiting the day of their final entrance into 
Heaven, offer up their prayers to God, and tho he does not 
find distinct authority for che practice of praying for the 
saints he argues that there is nothing to forbid and every- 
thing to commend the practice. Apart from these points, 
as to which there is much difference of belief in the 
Evangelical Churches, the book is rich in spiritual sug- 
gestion und has much to offer of a peculiarly consoling 
and inspiring character. Eshcol. By 8S. J. Hum- 
phrey, D.D., with an Introduction by F. A. Noble, D.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago. 
7% cents.) This is an inspiring collection of mis- 
sionary narratives by the Chicago Secretary of the 
American Board. Itis a thrilling account of the victims 
of the Cross in India, the Sandwich Islands, among the 
North American Indians, and elsewhere, from the pen of 
one who had all the facts in his possession, and has used 
them most conscientiously. The book is not only a vindi- 
cation of the mission work, and an inspiration to carry it 
forward ; itis much more. It isa demonstration of the 
living force the Gospel carries with it und of the abiding 
presence of the divine Master. We bespeak for the little 
book a general reading. Sabbath Hours, Thoughts. 
By Liebman Adler. (The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, Philadelphia. $1.50.) This volume of fifty-four 
sermons, one for each Sabbath of the year, allowing two 
for the possibilities of leap year, were selected from the 
two volumes of sermons by the late Rabbi Adler, of Chi- 
cago. We have read many, perhaps most of them, with 
pleasure and profit. The difference between them and 
similar collections of Christian sermons is simply the dif- 
ference between a regiment which has received its arms and 
ammunition and one which has not. They abound in 
sweetness and light of the ethical sort. What they do not 
have is a philosophy of lite and ,edemption. ‘They are de- 
lightfully free from pugnacity and dogmatism. Would 
that Christian preachments had always as much of the 
same virtue. From an ethica] point of view the whole 
series is remarkable, extremely interesting and good. -— 
Not many times in the whole history of the Church of 
England has such a book as Twilight Dreams come from 
ove of her bishops. Nor has she had too many bishops like 
Dr. Carpenter, the Bishop of Ripon, to whom we owe this 
collection of beautiful apologs and imaginative parables. 
They are full .of the cry and the pathos of che times as 
they resound in Christian hearts, aud full, too, of the faith 
that is to conquer and cure the world’s wrong and the 
world’s trouble. It is not often that we can name for 
reading out in the home on Sunday a volume so nearly 
perfect in beauty and perfect in wisdom.——Christ 
our Life. Sermons. By V. M. Olyphant. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. $1.00.) The tragic death of the 
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devoted young minister from whom these 
sermons come to us lend a melancholy in- 
terest to the volume. They are, however, a 
testimony which throws light and hope on 
the cloud which hung over his grave as they 
reveal the convictions of duty which ani- 
mated him, the solid principles of obedience 
and recognized responsibility on which he 
was living, his long, hopeful look ahead 
and planus for life and years tocome. The 
sermons are rich in thought and crowded 
with Christian purpose on every page.- 
From Things to God. By David H. Greer, 
D.D.,Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Cburch. 
(Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. $1.50.) 
These are not polished sermons, nor are 
they published as such. They were never 
written out,and are printed from short- 
hand notes as reported. They, however, do 
the preacher’s work, They are full of 
strong points nobly raised and nobly pressed, 
They have the quality of vitality in them, 
by which we mean that they do not bring 
up matter collected from the rubbish heap 
of outgrown and discarded speculations, 
but from tae living interests of the Chris- 
tian world, and they treat them on a 
method which flows along with the forges 
which control modern thinking and feeling. 
They are suggestive and stimulativg, and 
throw out points whichcannot fail to stick 
and develop into more and more as the 
reader thinks them over. It is a book of 
good, vital and forceful preaching. 





What Christmas Says to New Year, by 
Virginia F. Townsend, is a delightfully 
musical message of the closing to the open- 
iug year. It blends in harmonious verses 
the contrasted chords of the old and the 
new, the past and the future, regret and 
hope; in a word, the message of Christ- 
mas and the New Year to the closing year. 
The little poem is beautifully published by 
lee & Shepard. (Boston. 50 ceats.) 
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LITERARY NOTBS. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will soon publish a 
havdbook of love, to be entitled ‘* Toe 
Lover’s Lexicon,” by Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood. 





.Messrs. Heury Holt & Co. will pub- 
lish Ernst Eckstein’s *“‘ Preisgekrint” for 
American readers, translated under the 
author’s sanction by Prof. Charles Bundy 
Wilson. 


..The Dialreports that Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson has given up her house 
in Bellosguardo,Florence, and has taken an 
old palace at Sau Gregorio, Venice, where 
she intends to make her home for several 
years. 


.-Owing to the reduction iu the price 
of The Forum, thedemand for the Decem- 
ber number was so great as to require the 
issue of a fifth edition in a fortnight’s time. 
The January number will have an article ou 
the Wilson Tariff Bill by Mr. Wilson. 


.. Scribner's Magazine for 1894 will pub- 
lish a series of special frontispieces selected 
by Mr. P. G. Hamerton from Contempo- 
rary Art, with brief descriptive articles by 
Mr. Hamerton and portraits of the artists. 
Manet’s “ Fifer” opens the series in the 
January issue. 


-The Fleming H. Revell Co. will soon 
publish ‘ The Ideal of Humanity,” by 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie, and ‘None Like 
It: a Plea for the Old Sword,” by she Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Parker, in which the beliefs of 
the old and the new schools of Biblical 
Criticism are compared. 

..Ginn & Co. will have ready in Janu- 
ary “ Biographical Lectures”? on various 
biological subjects, stations and labora- 
tories, by E. B. Wilson, E. G. Conklin, 
Jacques Loeb, John A. Ryder, 8. Watasé, 
C. 0. Whitman, Howard Ayres, W. P. Wil- 
son, J. Muirhead Macfarlane and Bashford 
Dean. 


..Reliable reports from Russia state 
that there has, in recent years, been in 
vogue a regular system of stealing Hebrew 
Law rolls from the synagoys of that 
country, which have been sent to America. 
The publication of this fact has caused 
American rabbis to agree not to purchase 
such rolls except from accredited Law-roll 
writers, 


.-D. C. Heath & Co. will publish at an 
early date a work to be entitled ‘‘ The Con- 








stitution of the United States at the End of 
the First Century,’’ which has been pre- 
pared by ex-Governor George S. Boutwell, 
of Massachusetts, ‘‘ whose long experience 
in public affairs in the United States,” 
writes Chief Justice Richardson, ‘‘ has pre- 
pared him for just such an undertaking.” 


Mr. Boutwell aims to present the Constitu- 
tion as it has beeninterpreted and rendered 
by the court in so concise a fashion that 
students of law may readily obtain any de- 
sired information in regard to it. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Object Lessons, and How to Give Them. By 
George Ricks, B.Sc. x54. First Series: 
For Primary Schools. »p. vi, 202. Second 
Series: For Intermediate and Grammar 
Schools. Pp. xv, 214. Boston : D. C. Heath 
SERIO. sccceseve. -_  s¥adebsepevvsgesssbeces9 

Allegretto. By Gertrude Hall. Illus: rated by 
Oliver Herford. 74x64, pp. IL. Boston: 
SOONG TEEN, 65 000sscneessevepeners= 

The Lover’s Lexicon. A Handbook for Novel- 
ists, Playwrights, Philosophers and Minor 
Poets; but Especially for the Knamoured. 

By Frederick Greenwood. TH X54, pp. vill 
335. New York: Macmillan & Co............ 150 





Eternal Words, and “— a ae By E. 
Benjamin Andrews, . pp. 245, Hart- : 
ford, Conn.: Student Pobite ling © Ps 1 


ine _Key of the Grave. By W. 
Nicoll. 734x4%, pp. vill, 189. 


Robertson 
London, Kng- 


land: Hodder & Stoughton ..............0++ 12% 


Samantha at the Worlds Fair. y “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife” (Marrietta itottey). Illus 
trated by Baron. De Grimm, 8434x64, pp. 

7). New York and’ Toronto; Funk & Wag 
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Prince Ricardo, of Pantoufilia. Being the Ad- 

ventures of Prince Prigio’s Son, By An- 

* drew Lang, author of “* Prince Prigio.” [l- 


lustrated by rs “rowne. Tx! pp. xt, 
204. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1 25 
‘For Mity Own Sake” (Um Meinetwillen). A Ko- 


mance from the German. 

hard. Translated by Mary Stuart Smith. 

7x5, pp. 258. New York: The International 
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Prince Siddartha, The Japanese Buddha. By 

John L. Atenas. With an Introduction 

by the Rev. F. &. Clark, D.D. 734x5\%4, pp. 

308. Boston and Chicago: Congregational 

Sunday-School and Publishing Soctety...... 13 
Sermons for the Church. By Caleb vavis Brad- 

lee, D.D. 844 x5%, pp. Boston: George 
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Latest Copper Plate Maps. Most recent Statis- 
World. 


tially Bound in Half-Moroecco Leather. 


tics of Every Country in the Substan- 


“A kindness is done to any man by the book- 
se ler or reviewer when he ts induced to secure so 
valuable an addition to his library as APPLE- 
TONS’ LIBRARY ATLAS.’ —Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, in “ The Christian Inquirer.” 

“Itis not easy to imagine «a more complete and 
convenient compendium of geographical infor- 
mation than this handsome folio presents.” —The 
Tribune. 








* By the plan of the Library Atlas it is possible to | 


reach a desired map more directly and pleasantly 
than has been the case in previous bulky atlases.’ 
The Sun. 

Prospectus and specimen map sent on application, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
1.3, & 5 Bonp StrREET, NEw York. 
Columbian Inkstand 


Best inthe Worlt, Send for Mlustrated Pamphlet. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO. 23 Warren St., New Y 








HE POPULAR SCIENCE 

MONTHLY, now in its twen- 
ty-second year, discusses the 
practical sides of government 
and politics, domestic and social 
economy, education, sanitation, 
hygiene, food products and agri- 
culture, natural history, scientific 
exploration, inven- 
tion, the practical arts, the sci- 
ence of living. 
brief. The contributors are 
mainly specialists in their re- 
spective fields. 


discovery, 
All articles are 
Sold everywhere, so cents a copy. 


Subscription price, $5.00 a y-ar. 
D. AppLeron & Co., New York, 





Just THREE DOLLARS is 
all it will cost you this month 
for the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
and Good 
year each. ‘To secure these two 
publications for one year for that 
sum, send this month THREE 
DOLLARS to GOUD HOUSE. 
KEEPER, Springfield, Mass. 
Romlneion Counts Heat Lists: They cover the aroan’ 
best with lever expense, WI Tribune Building, N. Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y. 


The 
Home 
Newspaper 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Is THE 


BOSTON DAILY TRAVELLER 


It is clean, instructive, interesting and full of news, 
Itisthe enly Temperance daily puvlished in New 
England. 
You want it in your house for yourself and your 
family. 
Datly rave Ee a he ETS $6.00 
(Sat. only)....... 
Weekly Traveller 
Montily in proportion. 


Traveller Publishing Company, 


31 STATE STREET, 


ROSTON, MASS. 
\ 


_PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


FINE PICTURES 


At Moderate Prices. 

High-class etchings and engravings, of 
permanent value, for home decoration, or 
Holiday and Wedding presents; costing 
from $6 upward, suitably framed. D+ scrip- 
tive Catalogue, with 50 illustrations, mailed 
on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 

Paris, Chicago, and 20 Kust 16th st.. N.Y. 


Housekeeping, one 


- sont 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL . 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE — 








MUSIC. 


qu NI ont HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SONGS 
By Ina i) SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER & WM. SHAW. 
R25 or 100 pe + per Copy extra by Post. THE 
U NITED SOC. of CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Boston,Mass, 
THE BIGLOoWw & MALN Co,, New York and Chicago. 


J. Cc HURC a co. Muste Publishers, C incinnat), 0. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOST TON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


_EDUCATION.  —s— 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. For the higher edu- 


cation of young 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and 
health. Twenty-tive acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, pecnorntory and o tional. Apply to 
MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 








SCENES AND SCENERY OF THE HOLY LANDS. 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 


and Bible Scenes as they 


the Holy Land by the celebrated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 
(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


y appear to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years’ residence in 





Financial. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY. 


THE views of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury have so important a bearing upon our 
general Federal policy, that the report of 
Secretary Carlisle was read with interest 
throughout the country. The paper is 
conservative in tone, and outside of the 
discussion of tariff and revenue matters— 
i to which we need not now enter—the 
report deserves commendation for its ex- 
pression of opinion on the question of the 
proper conduct cf the Federal Treasury, 
and for its guarded tho manifest hints as 
to the best policy regarding our coming 
currel cy questions. 

Altho believing that in an extreme 
emergency the laws of specie resumption 
authorize an issue of bonds under the old 
form and at high rates of interest, the 
Secretary urges upon Congress the need 
of additional legislation which shall cor- 
respond with the present situation. There 
exists no machinery for supplying a 
temporary deficit in the United States 
Treasury. Of course the Government 
credit is good, but no form of law allows 
the use of that eredit, except the acts 
parred to resume specie payments in 1879, 
Every civilized nation borrows short time 
money when necessary by the issue of 
debt certificates which are practically 
commercial notes. Mr. Carlisle suggests 
that he be given power to execute from 
time to time the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, not exceeding in the aggregate 
$90,000,000, bearing interest not greater 
than 3%, and payable one year from date. 
This proposal is more in line with the cus- 
toms of European nations than the other 
suggestion that bonds in regular form be 
issued in sums of $25 and sold through the 
post offices. Certainly something of the 
kind is urgently needed for this and all 
succeeding administrations. The Treas- 
urer of a great pation ought never to be 
put in the humiliating position of not be- 
ing able to pay the country’s maturing 
debts for pensions, supplies and salaries, 
because some mistake in legislation or 
some hitch in revenue collection had left 
the Treasury bare for the time. Every 
firm and every individual has to have a 
working capital ; the Federal Government 
ought at least to have the means for se- 
curing a working balance when needed. 

The Secretary asks for authority to in- 
crease the gold reserve. While we have 
and ought to have silver money in circu- 
lation it is settled that that money is to be 
kept on a par with gold as the ‘:estab- 
lished policy of the United States.” We 
all remember how in the dark days of last 
summer public apprehension rose as the 
gold balance daily fell. Our naticnal ex- 
perience with the Bland Jaw has assured 
us that the United States Government can 
get along with a smaller percentage of re- 
serve than has been found wise among 
banks. Yet even admitting this fact. our 
recent history convinces us that the abil- 
ity of the United States Treasurer to meet 
all demands made upon him for conver- 
sion of paper or silver money into gold 
ought to be put beyond all doubt. The 
Federal Treasury has but 57, or something 
like it, of its obligations represented by 
actual gold on hand. We do aot need 
25” (the National bank reserve required 
in cities) but 157, or even 10% would inspire 
every American with the confidence that 
under no circumstances could the great 
evils of a depreciated and irredvemable 
currency fall upon us. What in the pres 
ent depressed condition of business is of 
equal importance, the presence of a round 
sum in actual gold in the United States 
Treasury, would be accepted by English 
and German investors as settling the basis 
of our national finances. We would hear 
no more of the argument that if an Eng- 
lishman put a dollar into American enter- 
prises he might have to take a silver dol- 
lar, valued at 70 cents, in payment, Con- 
fidence in the real security of our indus- 
tries would be increased by the feeling of 
safety regarding the money which we 
daily use. 

The hints of Secretary Carlisle about 
the form and method of handling the 
currency problem, tho indefinite in de- 
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tail, should be noted. ‘‘So long as the 
Government continues the unwise policy 
of keeping its own notes outstanding to 
circulate as currency,” is one of his sen- 
tences. 

‘* While the laws have imposed upon the 
Treasury Department all the duties and 
responsibilities of a bank of issue, and to a 
certain extent the functions of a bank of 
deposit, they have not conferred upon the 
Secretary any part of the discretionary 
powers usually possessed by the executive 
heads of institutions engaged in conduct- 
ing this character of financial business.” 
In such words the Secretary touches 
upon the real cause of much of our finan- 
cial disturbances. The error pointed out 
is avoided in England, France and Ger 
many by the establishment of national 
banks which have powers as well as re- 
sponsibilities, and which are formed to 
regulate the volume of currency with 
some degree of reference to business 
needs. No iron-bound Governmental 
Treasury can serve the purpose. We have 
at one moment too little currency out- 
standing, and at another too much. How 
to solve the problem is a question to 
which the nation must soon address it- 
self, 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW 
YORK. 


THE usual careful attention of our rez 
ers will be given to the quarterly reports 
of the National Banks doing business in 
this city printed in our columns this week, 
These banks have been a tower of strength 
to the entire country during the past sum- 
mer, and their management has been em- 
phasized not only by great business abil- 
ity but by a large measure of patriotism 
as well. We print herewith a summary 
of the more important items contained in 
the statement : 








AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
Resources 


BANK. 
$32,761,565 


Capital stock 5,000,000 


Surplus Fund.................6..5 2,025,000 
Undivided profits........... 314.337 
CIM icc crencanacos nese. oksce-ee 23,164,548 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B.A. 
OMNIS «ios koe ssniawianwsaivnns $23,126,965 
CRON SUOGK. a ose sisieiasieccsinietscin 2,000,000 
SUPDIUS, .. 20. 0ccsecsesciesececoece 1,000 000 
Undivided profits................. 1,156,050 
SS IE A rane ere 1s, 6 55,908 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
IIIS 5.6 siaiv ne cascnsancndessts 313,892, 100 
Capital stock....5.<.00 0s scsecceses 2,000,000 
NN oa cincigans sash enanaaeone 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 176,473 
(AR eee ree 10,955,627 





CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
PORNO 5 55 508.0 pksine wuwesion $8,415,449 
ON BLOG cs 6s: 6:0'e 9: dn osiscooaisiewies 450,000 
SNM 25 Si esa cas aiecie alain, Saale 800,000 
Undivided profits................. 173,669 
PPBDOBIEE. <0ccscccesecss eneesee 6,947,531 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
PROBOUTCES. 6 ose. sicceiesis.cvisiew: siecie'e co BOG 2OR ROO 
Capital SOCK. 6 accciccccsccoecece 300,000 
SURPIUN, 2022-2 -00ccercseeseccece 6,000,000 
Undivided profits........... coves ApS OO 
DEN e558 oc:0:s'ecainceaninsis ee thin 20 570,035 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PRONOGROCG aioe cic oioscuccascncncns $8,981,587 
OE re 1,000,006 
Surplus SE A rae 200,000 
Undivided profits................ ‘ 120,875 
NDI os ss cchsis oi csaio x ose 6 <n dinie 5 41m be 7,609,919 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 

MORO INGE oosek caginaaiccsimeeas ees $1,710,644 

CODA BOCK 6566 esc ce cisvee nes 250,000 
RENE asta cig ccnp Ralg Grate Mirela Wie 50,000 
Undivided profits................ QL ,554 
RRMDPNUB 3 sis/ojcoociocn ose enens Gaceies 1,095,000 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 

RORNNIES o.oo 05:5: i010:530:0:01019 «i609 0 $22,646,780 
Capital stock........-+-0.--..55. 200,000 
ROUNINE INS ars iicc csi sicicjess's cis areioroseie sie isiclg 50,000 
U oiiclied NS 565s ener ieicisinacers 254,492 
SS Se cere 1,960,138 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
NNN 6 pics canes saw boeeo sen $42,787,762 
Capital stock...... pe smuaera seen 3,200,000 
RO NMNOIN ANE oo2s ars ejaso(a inca hin ides sig o crassaw io hve 1,700,000 
Undivided profits.............000 491,431 
OVI 1 RS ORS A ETE eee oe 27,332,832 

GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
RROMDUUIOES 6 < nec 0:6:5:0.0 5:2 10:0/s.00 once $10,802,949 

COIDOT BEGOK oi eoss on sie sesceces 1,000,000 
MNS on Ay lisie ib esa anaes 1,000.000 
Undivided profits................. 576,590 
Deposits ........ Roba iataitia cys cighe- sm casimeroie 7,701,314 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources........ ....005 . $34,110,121 
Capital stock ... 1,500,000 
Surplus RE 5,000,000 
Undivided profits.. 862,788 
(Ra 26,696,642 


* 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 





Resources....... Re a eseee $4,020,290 
Capital stock............ aikeanciias 500.000 
NS ar cc caincnaieinenie-wusasats 100,000 
Wndivided profits. . éeseedee 252.833 
WN sc gcwccwnwhiecececncacees 3,123,917 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK. 
NN aaScacries-snacienweoweee $2,355,754 
CN ONO 6 5 55 o sce cnceceseccss 500,000 
Undivided profits. ..........s.cse 74,501 
0 ea 1,331, 25: 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
MONEE oie. succssvasccvwsns $6,963,020 
Capital st0Okn. 6 occcisccsccccccess 300,000 
_ ee eens 502,872 
Undivided ee shigiace Je 2.071 
OE cckacs x cnemnaeesecees 5,0 4.337 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
PIII 5 is ecce cies csceessaece $12,505,242 
CERT BOOK aa sess cess eveisnaycs 1,000,000 
I a chee rasaia Sige ane aria, <'s Snake 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...............0. 124,245 
RN oh asicop ac wreacswesinea sates 9,492,227 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
WINGO on chase cecccee wanes $17,742,800 
IED MUIR soc: 5ccwevescsensenes 2,000,000 
—— aa iivtectelianinina 90 Sneomade 500,000 
Undivided profits.............0+. 530.411 
MEE Nocona Sin dbiareigh Sawsaeales 14,658,490 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMRRICA 
PN ns aicacreecme¥eenses $7,392,652 
Capital ROLLE OEP OES A 700,000 
I es ciecciisiniewasionvaecaane 500,0°0 
UINGIVIACR PFONIS.......0.6500800%0 152,156 
BEN Sisi650 5570s cGiiecerneseee ris 5, 95,497 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
PIRI igs cance aso sicas se earena $2,610,688 
Oe EY) 300,000 
ORR errrre erer eer 250,000 
Undivided profits............ 70,790 
NEE Selec stv caves ccs 1,144,898 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
rrr $5,156,018 
DEE BEDON e665 5:0:sice ope:sseecee's 600,000 
Surplus aide serawiea ica cisioeroiciciein’e cea 120,060 
Undivided profits................ 363,214 
MNO ocsscscccs soreness ow es 4,022,668 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
oe ORE eee erry $1,875,088 
CAM RD BIOO Ress ask ick caseinns 300,000 
EE ene 100,000 
Undivided profits............. 39,242 
NE Ee rr re 1,390,007 
NATIONAL MARKET AND FULTON BANK. 


OIRO oy. sicnicniee das censddvane 


$7,241,007 


ee 750,000 
RINE sts carts owas seo Sowisneees 750,000 
Undivided profits................ 65,090 
RRO aloeycicie eal ctihotensere’s 5,192,217 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
NNN, a naiwubconieen ctv emeles $36,102,255 
CMBR SIO 5 oo. 0 occ dsc ctcurss 2,000,000 
SINE pono aGinat pioiece: Wiig erm nase 2,500,000 
Undivided profits... .....0..600 788497 
BORNE icos. rece sacestsineenanenes xc 39,768,998 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
DIINO ds cokicnanun che mex ecccee $4,094, 169 
OTN BEG 5 ooo o.0:5:5:5:0:0:0:cin's-cicisisin's 200,000 
Surplus pera Mra stDceta leas avae © © cin iviera estas 40,000 
Undivided profits..... ....... 528,475 
I cic rie woes wo pene bale whe 3,280,604 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources........ scipinna ousleu-w lee bree 815,080,459 
CM ONGON oo.66. 5c iclkaakcsosenwss 750,000 
NNN goss int nies \¢ aleiwiaigids'v ev einwree 250,000 
Unatvided promits...........s0cesess 180,685 
DGPOSIUS. 5 <6. .w00005 a eiarah ee aiaiaip en 4.855, 124 
SEABOARD NATIONAL wee 

PROROOOORS oseisseccin. screener ae one we ae $25,454 

MRE DOs ao ressieiclswracsisisiova'aisis 500,000 
MIN on coi tienissscacaosscreeteus 150,000 
UUGIVIREd PRONE... 6....6.0:2 005000000 141,831 
Aa errr 6,489,672 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
egOUONG 7 uc etctie ee ersiecnes 6,505 567 


Cupitall stock: .. «665.1 6i06.-0% 300,000 


Surplus, .........-...-00+. 500,000 
Undivided profits... 52,919 
DeGuise cece siad.tyaat eases 5,401, SOK 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, 
MROUEEOR cle civccolis, caccveser es &3,609,381 
Capital Stes... 665 coic.cces 1,000,000 
RMT hi cint ossiece ciecte sale kais's 115,000 
U a We Cs ais t siese c-ciaieiotes 38,438 


2, 061.108 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 


tesour ces $0,928,068 





CADDIE BOOCKS «6. o506.0:0 56s ciccicn ees 1,000,000 
NNR 5 arc. dieses oeterancheceie Hess 125,000 
Undivided profits................. 50,404 
ATURE gies releisinibciss\oinens/trein' smn oae 7,664,205 

WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
BRO OTNOBE ooo 5. ccc.cce- v15:0051s:s ocr siviaree 314,809,034 
CANAL BEOC icciccie cee dcvsenes 2,100,000 
RPRER IRs o:0.6:060:0:000 s0'0 2500 iemestocd 42,271 
Undivided profits..........+. ; 209.544 
BOONES acco sc cecceseinsas vewesee 12,394,673 


oe ss 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE contraction in business is more ag- 
gravated now than at any time this year. 
This is partly owing to the holidays; but 
bank clearings last week were almost one- 
third less than in the same week in 1892, 
so that the depression is certainly extraor- 
dinary. Over 350 failures were reported 
last week compared with 300 a year ago- 
It is needless to say, therefore, that the 








year is closing with a feeling of gloom 
throughout the whole country. From the 
South fewer complaints are perhaps 
heard than from elsewhere. The worst 
accounts come from the Northwest, where 
the reactionary process appears to be 
working out its own ends succeeding a 
period of too rapid development. In the 
East there has been no opportunity for 
recovering from the intense strain of 
the silver crisis, simply because this per- 
petual and demoralizing tariff agitation 
is keeping commerce and industry in a 
state of destructive feverishness, that will 
last for weeks to coma, unless Congress is 
forced into more prompt action than is 
now promised. Nor this all. Tne 
country is again threatened with an out- 
break of the silver discussion. Senator 
Voorhees, occupying the position as 
Chairman of the Senate Fiaance Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill for coiniog 
the seigniorage silver, also the coinage 
of $2,000,000 per month of that metal. 
Such aproposition is simply astounding 
in face of the emphatic verdict delivered 
against silver only a few weeks ago. It 
means nothing less than a_ renewal of 
silver inflation. While there is little fear 
of the bill missing a Presidential veto, still 
the bill appears to have important support 
in both branches of the Legislature, and 
the discussion it seems likely to provoke 
will do anything but promote contidence, 
However unwelcome the lesson may be, 
it is nevertheless worth learning that the 
present panic is almost entirely due to 
vicious legislation. Had it not been for 
the Silver Bill, and then the tariff disturb- 
ance, business would not have been in its 
present plight; for we certainly had not 
reached a stage of general overproduction; 
and in spite of the reaction which is al- 
most world-wide, there is no reason for 
expecting otherwise than that this coun- 
try at least would have enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted course of prosperity for several 
years to come, 


Is 


The late bank troubles had compara- 
tively little effect. There was no sur- 
prise in banking circles, so that their in- 
fluence had been largely discounted by 
those chiefly affected. On the varions 
exchanyes business was much restricted 
by the holidays, speculation being at a 
comparative standstill notwithstand ing 
the vreat abundance of funds. Cotton 
was depressed by large receipts, tho this 
was afterward counteracted by small 
cropestimates, and middling uplands only 
declined 1-16c. for the week. Receipts 
for the week were 291,000 bales, or 100,000 
more than in 1892, while exports were 
261,000, or 110,000 bales more than last 
year. The world’s visible supply now 
stands at 4,468,000 bales, a small increase 
over last year. There 
disposition among growers to 


is a general 


market 


their cotton early, the causes of 
which have not been satisfactorily ¢x- 
plained, The price of wheat dropped 


] to 661 without stimulating exports to 
any extent. The chief cause for decline 
was the increase of 1,300,000 bushels in 
visible supply which now stands at 80,- 
129,000. The total shipments of grain at 
Western points last week were 8,700,000 
bushels, a decrease of 200,000, 
2c. lower at 424c., owing to free market- 
ing of the crop. Some excitement wus 
caused in coffee by rumors of the insur- 
gents in Brazil having captured Rio, and 
on the theory that receipts would come 
forward with increased freedom when the 
rebellion ended. Refined sugars are still 
quoted at 44c. for granulated. Naval 
stores were stronger on advices from the 
South, 
but lower. Fewer hogs are being packed 
than last year, and prices are better sus- 
tained than either pork or lard. In the 


Corn was 


‘iron trade there is still great complaint. 


While production is steadily rising from 
the late excessive curtailment, there is 
still great paucity of orders, and prices 
are exceedingly low. In some Cases 
manufacturers are taking orders, not 
for profit but simply to save shut- 
ting down. No. 1 pig iron is quoted 
at $14.@14.50. Eastern iron mills 
are severely feeling the competition of 
Western’ concerns, some of which are 





possessed of very superior plants and 





Pork products are more active. 





exceptional natural advantages. This 
competition seriously aggravates the dif- 
ficulties of Eastern establishments. In 
the textile markets there is little improve- 
ment. Lower prices have somewhat 
stimulated the sale of staple goods; but 
the demand is exceedingly limited, as is 
always the case in the last week of the 
year. Dry goods salesmen are generally 
at home; and the heads of houses are 
often preoccupied in finding their real 
status, closing accounts, stocktaking, 
etc. Collections are good, considering 
the prevailing depression. Some classes 
of woolens have been in better demand 
since the cold weather, but the woolen 
trade is still suffering from extreme de- 
pression. Some important strikes have 
ended in compromise ; and production, 
which has been greatly curtailed, ought 
to show a steady increase if business ex- 
periences any degr.e of improvement 
when the new year opens. Print cloths 
remain steady at 3c., the price being 
practically under the control of a Fall 
River operator. 


Vall Street was less disturbed by the 
St. Nicholas Bank failure and the owners 
connected with it than might have been 
anticipated. An unsettled feeling pre 
vatied, however, and prices were gener- 
ally lower, Unfavorable rumors concern- 
ing Atchison and the death of its chief 
financier affected the market adversely. 
Rate-cutting stories from the Northwest, 
poor reports of earnings, and the indis po- 
sition to trade during the holidays were 
allin favor of the bear operators whose 
aggressiveness was apparently checked 
only by fear of creating too large a short 
interest. There was a sharp and as usual 
mysterious movement in New England, 
which dropped five points in a short 
period. No further shipments of gold 
were reported, and conservative bankers 
would not object to sending a few mil- 
lions to Kurope. The great abundance of 
money here no‘ only brings lenders very 
unsatisfactory rates but may at any time 
encourage unwholesome — speculations. 
Usually gold goes abroad at this time for 
remittances for interest, etc., and if 
enough were shipped to ease rates in 
Europe and stiffen them here, a desirable 
equilibrium would be restored. Railroads 
are making worse reports than a month 
ago. In the second week of December 57 
roads reported a decrease of over 11%, the 
heaviest losses being on the roads in the 
Northwest.’ Efforts have been made to 
restore rates on January Ist, but this will 
be a difficult matter while freight con- 
tinues scarce, The coal trade is feeling 
the general depression, and rates for an- 
thracite have been shaded. It is sai¢, 
however, that supplies are in geod con- 
trol, and an effort is being made to curtail 
production. Money is abundant and 
cheap except for those who most need it, 
Call loans ruled 1%, and time money is 
plentiful at 2@3¢ for one to three months. 
Very little commercial paper is making, 
rates being so low as not to tempt pur- 
The surplus reserve showed an- 
other big increase, amounting to $1,768,- 
000, and bringing that itein up to $77,9387,- 
000, The total now held by the 
Clearing House banks amounts to the 
enormous sum of $202,600,000, 


chasers. 


cash 


This week’s averages of the New York 
banks compare as follows with the same 
period in 1892; 

Dec. 24, 1892. 

$138, '80,900 

444,570,100 





Loans.. ‘ 

Deposits...... 
Circulation 
Specie 





. 498,847,700 
13,256,500 
104,520,700 








Legal tenders........-..e++0- 98,129,000 
Total reserve......... «++ $2 2649, 700 $117,269, wo 
Reserve required... ......++ 124,711,925 M1, 092,525 


Excess reserve. . 8TT,9387,775 


$65,178,575 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 












Bid. Aske: 
95 a 

11234 11434 

44. iM 114% 
Curre ncy 8, 18D... .eecceee . We 
Currency 6-, 1846.. scesecescccoceceos 104 
Currency Bi MS cna tccssaeas 7 
Currency 6s, 18% .... 110 
Currency 68, 1899. .......-.- 112 

BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 





ing December 23d, were as follows : 

Central.......ccesecess 125 Mechanics’.........--- 158 
CUE «oc ccccenveds 187 | Seaboard 172 
Corn .. KC hange ..... 265. | Southern. seve 8 
ter apegaletie SAMdig| Western 2-000.) meee, 


Hide & Leather.. 


oe gee aad 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The following were the posted rates : 


0-days. demand. 
Sterling........ chiesibetinans . 4.85 4.8736 
ee 5.17% 5.1436 
Apntwerp—Francs.................-... 5.194% 5.15 
Zurich—Francs...... ee 5.1496 
Berlin—Reichnarks............+++.++ Whe OM 
Bremen—Reichmarks.............+.- 9546 WK 
Hamburg—Keichmarks ....... 95% WG 
Frankfort—Keichmarks............. go KG 
Amsterdam—Guilders 4, 105%, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

.George N. Conklin, formerly Secre- 
tary, has becn made President of the Met- 
ropolitan Savings Bank, and Mr. Jonathan 
B. Currey has been made Secretary, 


Fisk & Sons and 
Messrs. aioe rei & Company, of 
this city, are offering 344 Massachusetts 
twenty year gold bonds. 
the value of these bonds. 


No one doubts 


.The Knickerbocker Trust Company 
has declared 4 semiannual dividend of 
$z, payable January Ist. The capital and 
surplus of this company is $1,000,000. 
John P. Townsend is President and Fred- 
erick Eldridge, Secretary. 

.After the St. Nicholas Bank of this 
city was closed by the Superintendent of 
the State Banking Department it was dis- 
covered that the receiving teller, Lewis 


A. Hill, had abstracted $42,000 of the 
bank funds. He was immediately ar- 
rested. 


-The New England Loan and Trust 
Company have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2%, payable December 21st. The 
company’s paid capital is $760,000, and its 
undivided profits $125,000, The President 
is D. O. Eshbaugb, and the Secretary and 
Treasurer W. F. Bartlett. 


..The Edison Electric Iuminating 
Company of New York has 
a quarterly dividend of 
able February Ist, 
November net 


declared 
14%, pay- 
and report that the 
earnings amount to $65,- 
585.84, an increase of $18,602.62, and that 
the total gross for eleven months was 
$1 078,369.37, being an increase of $238,- 
601.20. The total net earnings for the 
eleven months were $506,710.29, an 
crease of $04,641.48. 


in- 


.Thomas Wells Robinson, Cashier of 
the Mount Morris Bank, died on ‘Tuesday 
of last week. Mr. Robinson has been en- 
gaged in the banking business for a great 
many vears, and in 1880 was one of the 
organizers of the Mount Morris Bank, of 
which institution he became Cashier and 
served as such until his death. As one of 
the leading oflicers of that bank he has 
proved himself to be one of the ablest 
cashiers in the city, the Mount Morris 
Bank having become, owing to its good 
management, one of the most successful 
financial institutions in the Harlem por- 
tion of the city. 


..The New York City Savings Banks 
are in a very prosperous condition, and 
by reference to our advertising columns 
it will be seen that the usual dividends 
have been deelared by them. The savings 
banks of this city did very much last 
summer to avert an acute financial crisis, 
which, if it had occurred, would bave 
spread throughout the entire country. It 
is the opinion of many of the oflicers of 
the savings banks of this city that more 
liberality should be extended to them in 
regard to the sécurities in which they 
may make investments, and it is quite 
probable that the Legislature of New 
York will be asked this winter to amend 
the law in this particular. 


-The great dry goods house of 
Messrs. Bliss, Fabyan & Company pur- 
chased recently 800,000 pieces of gray 
cloth from which to manufacture calico 
prints, paying for the same $1,000,000. 
This is a very simple statement, but it 
should be borne in mind that it is of tre- 
mendous interest to perhaps 25,000 mill 
operatives in Fall River; that it enables 
the mills to continue operations, thus em- 
ploying operatives who in turn are enabled 
to pay their bills to grocers and others, 
who are thus helped to purchase goods 
from jobbers and pay for the same, and so 
on along up and through the whole list of 
traders. Whocan tell where the influence 
stops? This great sale in connection with 
the fact that large numbers of mills of all 














kinds are starting up argues well for bet- 
ter business conditions. 


. .George C. Magoun, who died on the 
20th inst., was one of the prominent 
fiuanciers of the country, and was a mem- 
ber of the well-known banking firm of 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Company. Mr. 
Magoun has been engagedin the banking 
business since 1865, when he entered the 
office of Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany, of Boston, of which firm he be- 
came @ member in 1868 and came to New 
York, establishing a branch of the house 
here. The banking house of Messrs. Kid- 
der, Peabody & Company and of its suc- 
cessors, the present firm of Messrs. Bar- 
ing, Magoun & Company have been for 
many years the representatives in Ameri- 
ca of the great banking house of Messrs. 
Baring Brothers, of London, who have 
for years been very prominent in large 
financial operations, and whose failure in 
November, 1890, was the beginning of the 
financial depression which has since 
existed throughout the world. Mr. 
Magoun attained great reputation among 
financiers on account of his connection 
with the reorganization of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway, of which 
company he was chairman of the board of 
directors, having special charge of the 
company’s financial affairs, which position 
he held at the time of his death. Mr. 
Mugoun was only tifty-two years of age. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 37, 
payable January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 4%, payable January 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 34%, pay- 
able January 2d, 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 5%, payable Janu 
ary 2d. 

The Ninth National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 37, payable Jan- 
uary 2d, 

The Seaboard National Bank has de- 
clured a dividend of 34, free of tax and 
a tax dividend of 1 82-1007, payable Janu- 
ary 2d, 

‘rhe Second National Bank has declared 


a semiannual dividend of 5%, payable 
January 2d. 
The Western National Bank has de- 


c lared a dividend of 3%, payable January 
2d. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 54%. 
free from tax, pavable January 2 

The Central National Bank has declared: 
a semiannual dividend of 34%, payable 
January 2d, 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 4%, payable 
January 2d, 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
oon a dividend of 8%, payable January 
oth 

The East River National Bank has de- 
seaene a dividend of 4%, payable January 
2d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 847, payable January 2d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 10%, payable January 2d. 

The Irving National Bank has declare | 
a dividend of 47, payable January 2d. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of 5%, paya- 
ble January 2d. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 5¢, 
payable January 2d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 344, payable January 
2d. 

The Merchants’ National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 33%, payable January 
2d. 

The Second National Bank has declared 
adividend of 5%, payable January 2d. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semiannual aividend of 44%, payable Janu- 
ary 2d, 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 4%, payable 
January 2d. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of 3%, payable January 2d. 

The Murray Hill Bank has nN a 
— ly dividend of 4%, payable Janua- 
ry Vd. 


The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5%, payable Janua- 
ry 2d. 


United States Bonds 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSA'' STREET. NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities,” 











The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on all accounts entitled thereto 
not exceeding $3,000, payable after Jan- 
uary 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of 42 per 
annum on all sums up to $3,000, payable 
January 15th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 34¢ per annum on 
_ sane up to $3,000, payable January 
15th. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 
January 10th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 344 per 
annum on all accounts entitled thereto, 
not exceeding $3,000, payable after Janu- 
ary 19tb. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 
January 17th. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend at the rate 
of 34% per annum on all sums of $5 and 
upward to $3,000, payable January 15th. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be 
paid depositors January 15th at the rate 
of 4% per annum on sums of $3,000 and 
under, and at the rate of 24% per annum 
on deposits exceeding $38,000, deposited 
prior to the limitation by statute, 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, Charles 
E. Sprague, President, has declared a 
divicend at the rate of 4% per annum on 
the first $1,000, and 3% on the excess up to 
$8,000, payable January 18th, 

Coupons of the 6% debentures of the Fi- 
delity Loan and Trust Company, of Sioux 
City, lowa, maturing January Ist, 1894, 
will be paid on and after January 2d, at 
the oftice of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, 37 Wall Sureet, New York. 

The Real Estate Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has declared asemiannual dividend 
of 3%, payable January 2d, 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company has de. 
clared a dividend of 84% on the preferred 
stock, payable January 22d. 

The Canada Southern Railway Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 134 on the capital stock, and an extra 
diviuend of 4%, payable at their office, 
February Ist. 

The Michigan Central Railway Com. 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 24 on the capital stock, and also an 
additional dividend of 14% thereon, pay- 
able February Ist. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a divi 
dend of 13% on its capital stock, payable 
on the 15tn day of January next to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the 
transter books on the 30th inst. 





Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


- VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FORK CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SsTanT 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


36 Bromfield St. 
Boston, Mase. 








11 South 4th St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jet ar Niet managed. We reat, collect 
IST A TES rents, pay taxes 
LOANS negotiated, payable in “gold secured 
) by first lien on Minneapolis rea 
estate, without expense to lender. 
_ Correspondence invited. 








E, D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most M ificent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West whict 
renee a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver, 

zead, Gold and other ores, extensive Quarries i 
Blue Sandstone for baiiting purposes. Valuable ip 
formation can be had of 


-THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Uited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company isa legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a cony enient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE 381.188, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES 5S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. OrR, B’klyn, 
D. WILLIS JAMES wiltgau H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN A. STEWART. WM. D. SLOANE, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, |GUSTAV H. SC HWAB, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, | | FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
GEORGE BLIss, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CKOSBY KBRKOWN, JAMES STILLMAN. 
EDWARD CUOPER. 


DANIEL D. LOKD, 
SAMUEL GAR, 
{anne Lo 

Wo. WAL TER PHELPS, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF vice 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BAN 

at New York, in the State = New York, at the close a 
business December 19th, 1893 


RESOU RCES. 


Psonnn Miek DIONNE ooo oc cies sess cesseesiess $914,810 02 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.,...... 438 78 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
BSOCKS, GHCUPICIOR, CEC. 00.0000000 seccccccsees 112,160 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. .. 70,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 4,000 00 


Due from National banks (not reserve 


SR who tennetenseseseensseebencesse shee 168,829 16 








Due from State banks and Senmare fenwaes 3.180 66 
Checks and other cash iter 39 824 64 
Exchanges for Clearin House. Ae. Vi9.400 74 
Notes of other National banks............ 6,068 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels one 

c ents sb Venbhenvews TW) 27 






Legal-tender note 


$ — 298,018 00 
Redemption fund 


er (5 per cent. of circ ~# ce census 2,250 00 
Due fro U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. “Bo MpPtion LUUuN,......000000 


5.000 00 






I cca snesesesansteeshassunewaessoieve nce 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.............0.ssecc.e00 
OES eee 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
SE IIE inpepicicsaesceonaabansias: .0o46s. 
National bank notes outstandin, 
Due to other National banks 


$1,875,088 27 


$300,000 00 
110,000 00 


39.241 50 
45,000.00 


26,641 83 








Due to State banks and 

DE csusncickseases obs 82,441 14 
Dividends unpaid. 258 00 
Individual deposit: 

to chec 1,210,987 67 
Demand certificates of de- 

ME Gat cracls unenieuaeiness 51.610 60 
© sertitie Oe re 17,208 77 


Cashier’s chec ke outstanding 755 06— 1 m7} 47 
cc 556%o0csavassay ours sevheuneens< mw) 


‘otal “81,87 875,08 88 21 
STATE OF NEW YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
I, ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do any f swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my ores : and belief. 
SAAC IWLAND, Cashier. 
Subscribed gee swor -- to wh ng me this 23d Gay of 
December, 1895 JNO. E. TILTO 


Notary Public. 


Correct— Attest: 
WM. J. MERRAL 
JUL. W. ROSE MEIN, 


yi Directors. 
D. i HALSTEAD, s) : 


REPORT | OF TRE Cc ONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of ‘business, De- 
cember 19th, 1803: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............0..655 












Overdratts, secured and unsecured 3,317 45 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 800,00) 00 
Premiums 0» U.S. bonds....... 33,000 Ou 
Stocks, sec mt hg ____ SRE 900 00 
Banking house. furniture and fixtures.. 7,998 47 


Due from other National banks (not re- 
BP WO GTO) a 0.0 60 ccccc0scceescocceccconece 


157,857 30 
Due from State banks and bankers 12,657 84 








Checks and other cash items............ e 54,917 69 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. Sinewe 164,879 12 
Notes of other National banks............ 11,649 00 


—- paper currency, nickels and 
i icshhbkterersesdsascannenaibhanesrtees 

Lawtal money reserve in bank, viz 
NEE EGET IIE $1, 096,35 3 00 
Legal-tender notes........ . 897,936 Y0— 1,934,869 00 

Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 


765 26 









per cent. of circulation)...............008 18,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other mess 5 

per cent redemption fund.... . __ 00 

WN  cocnssencatuuscetebsceesmreeossccess $6,505,566 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantal Gh00kt POM IR cece se000csec0eceeese $300,900 00 
Sarplus fund... ...... fonoscasseussnsstes unsng 500,000 00 
ts, 

a ee ee 
National bank notes outstanding........ 250,840 00 
Indiv —y deposits subject 

NI wcarus osicés onncanee $5,312,010 79 
De mand Santhlicnies of de- 

po . 24,299 24 
Cer titled checks... 14,223 30 
“— s checks ‘0 - 81.275 00 

ceececce eeecsescveceecocces i 75) 5.401, B08 33 33 


OS TT 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do'solemnly swear that the above statement is trut 
to the best of my knowledge a belief. 

S. CASE, Cashier. 
rise and sworn to vetore me = a day of 
cem ber, NRY ae bile. 


aii 4 OxTAGUF 
ENIY A a HUE BUT.  pirectors. 
Wan P. OHN ) 

















December" 1898. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1765) 21 








P RAGES ECONDITION OF “THE 
Rt Hout —~" % Pay TON. y SN Nox ow York, 





in the State Pd York, a the close of business 
December 19th. . 
mens. 

Janne and dinccante.... ee sececececcecee $21,478,174 64 
i criti belek Cerend: cht. cakunckenes 5,564 24 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 OU 
Stocks and bonds........ SES 1,210,074 94 

nking house..... . 250,000 O00 
I vnarccctecesnsinednsnasees 41,662 26 


Due from National banks.... $1,319,049 34 
Due from State and private 
banks, bankers and cor- 











PEM coos connie cies eee 1,000,911 90 
Checks and other cashitems. 123,663 90 
ee for Clearing 
vebbiivenenunadeeaed 1,568,428 65 
Bills ‘of other National banks. 142,000 
Fractional currency 6,450 
Specie.......... eubgees =e sees ryt 
al-tender notes... ..... -»» L640,111 00 
Collector of Unstone nese 3U,U00U UU 
—————— _ 4,253,393 90 
Mbiiccudinvend od) “ahs eumieeaseadions $37,298,859 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ..........see eee eeee eee $300,000 00 
Surplus - pO - . 6,000,000 
CRETE BEOUED, os cccccccccnccvcnecccccscce 1,417,775 61 
State bank circulation outstanding... 10,874 00 
BI Io n.c.50ccseccesnnceseseces 
Due National banks. « $4,208,552 31 
Due to State - ll ‘privat 
banks and bankers.......... 1,658,031 34 
Individual deposits. RAEN 22 773,831 16 
= certificates of de- 
BOC bse ceecoecocsecece sees 700,800 54 
cottitted checks. ..00 200000. " 174,195 34 
a" 3 checks outstand: 
picpieudes chiensseubnckabeds 59,574 68 
——-—— 29,570, 035 3 5 i 
I ncennccchctcccvinccetessncseiences $37,293, 809 8 98 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8 

I, WILLIAM J. QUINLAN, Jn, Cashier of ine 
Chemical National Bank of New York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above nes is true, to the best of 


my knowledge =) belie 
I. QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 


Sworn to and omutbins betore me’ this’ 22u day of 
December, 1893. Epw’D Vl’. BROWN, 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
‘A. KOOSEVELY: 


FREDERIC W. sTEV ENS, f Deectes. 
ROBERT GOELET, 


Reese OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close 
December 19th, 1393: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts ee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 


of business, 







$2,427,819 79 
2,459 42 
250, 








Yremiums on U, 8. bonds 23,000 UU 
Stocds, securities, €tc............66.. 1,689, 135 18 
anking house, furniture and fixtu 10,000 Ou 
Due frown ovher National banks, (not r t~ 

SOL VOS QHONEB) 0... cosoorcesccssccccevcescce 285,308. 5: 
Due from State banks and bankers. . 18,125 3 
Checg4s and other cash items..... 4l, 73h 9s 
bxchanges for Clearing House 114,434 R 
Notes of other national banks. 112,960 UO 
Fractional ee cusveney, nickels and 

con WLS. veer eee cerecreecnseeeeercceseceeerees 830 93 


1,911,509 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 








per cent, of circulation)...............665 11,250) 00 
Due from U, 3. Treasurer, other thand 
per cent. redemption fund............... 8,61 610 00 OO 
 iincacssnecssncees vivekedssieisdnaen $0, 953,02 20 yi 
LIABILITIES 
UVapital stock paid in...............eeee eee 300,000 00 
LES ESE OS, rrr 5u2 871 52 
Undivided prolits, less expenses and 
OS errr ae 2,071 19 
National bank notes “outstanding Pexscees 223,740 UU 
Due to other National banks.... peekanan ws 210, 24 80 
Due to state banks and bankers.,........ 41 4\6 67 





eee: Raa ee 


Individual deposits subject to check.. 4,787,621 7s 


De.nand Certiticates of deposit............ SLU, 168 21 
Certitled CheCKS.....0.-cceee eres weseecnee ee 146,806 SY 
Cashier's checks outstanding eyo ccimeakiecis 4,500 66 

RN co) cap eewnbunsesiananpomcaans $64 455,020 17 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do soleinnly swear that the above statement is 
true Lo tue best of my knew satan and belief. 

W.'‘T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2lst day of 
December, 1893. A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, N. Y.Co., No. 202, 
Correct—-A mae 


ry yan ae Bane vOORe, 
TiostaS. i JAMES, 


EFORT. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK COUNTY ATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of fm ... York, at the clog 
of business, ith day of December, 1893: 


f Directors. 


















RESOURCES. 
LOADS ORG GISCOUDIB..0.0000000500rccerrer08 $1,456,030 51 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 8,281 ¢ 
U.S. bonds to secure Circulation..... 50,000 UU 
Stocks, securities, CtC........-...06++ = 1,372,053 12 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . | i) 
Ovher real estate and mortgyges owued.. 18,326 U0 
“= from National banks (not reserve 
OMUB)..00 — -ccccccccsces seccces 129,680 02 
Cheeks aad ‘other cash items. 8,99 94 
Exchanges for Clearing House. me 100, 14 98 
Notes of other Natiouul banks............ 33,525 
— paper currency, nickels and 
papieath <peu seamen anenecs (anauede ne 3,427 78 
1 money reserve hes bank, viz.: 
ee x ‘$67 75,129 UO 
Legal-tender notes. 125,500 wo 
U. 5. certiticates of depos- ee 
it for legal tenders,...... .000 0U— = 850,629 U0 
Redemption fund with U. 5. uae (5 ss 
per cent, of re beseebhes Sianseves 2,250 UU 
Due from U. 8. treasurer, other than & = 
per cent. redemption fund.............. 570 00 00 
DIE, o iccccescostcsosnecncccevcisessccsoes $y 004, 168 70 w 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid In. .......-eeeeeee reece eee $200,000 00 
Fed ONE cigwcccs sinesereeannegeseansone ALLY 


ad 

vided rotits, 

“ie vad, Sip GEIS Sp ope arr OS 528.475 13 
National bank notes outstanding?! pas 49,000 U0 
Individual deposits subject to check 3, 22,007 06 
Demand certificates of deposit,... 24,663 42 
Certified chec ° ' 41,982 70 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... wake aeewe iy U4 89 


MNEs cs idh dan eaipeancerienucenson #4, 094, 168 70 
TATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY ‘OF NEW YORK, 33; 

7 F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly sw 4 = above. a is true, 
to the best of my know ge an 

J BREESE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to Deloie me this 22d Soy of 







aE 








December, 1893. Wis L. PIER 
Notary Puolic, 
Correct—Attest: 
annus SAML F. JAYNE, 
JOSEPH PARK { Directors. 
Wal. H. JN NISON, 





=> flasional Park Bank, New York. 
Japital........... ebaseces Gasucnsdanes $3-800.000 
ny eas 
yore ny Solicited: ‘Buy ‘and Seil Foreign Exchange. 
uperior eect ities for Collects ons. 
SAFETY pEre a UAL TO 
‘YJ vane és. 


EBENEZER K. NW GHT, bres. TRY VESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., EDW a tD POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Casnier. 

RECTORS: 


Eugene Kelly. Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Kichard’ Dela- 
field, Francis kK. Appleton Joun Jacob Astor. 


RS T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

RTH NATIONAL BANK of the City of 
New York, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, Geconsber tie. 1893 : 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............seseeeees $19, cars 88 
Overdrafts, secured and ba rg 22,141 11 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. aw, 00 
Stocks and securities............... 178,163 08 


Banking house, furniture and estues: 600,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 





PEs a costunnessecdenssetesesucencesdesve ay 644 82 
Due from State banks and bankers....... “ss. S 
Checks and other cash items.......... 7 41. 
Exchanges for Clearing House ... eo sso) 8 


Notes of other National banks.. 


Nickels and Cents...........ccssessseee 
Lewtel A menentd reserve in bank, viz.: 
Seen staccnecensses evcce $3, 178,992 50 
a on REPS BOMBivccccevcss 1,211,950 00 
U. 3. certificates of ‘deposit 
for legal tenders... .. 10 10, 10,000 00 ou 
7,400,942 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. $. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption SENG). ccccccee eee 55,000 10 
i aiinhecus: Sakededecseuiiaiiany scons $32,787,762 16 


LIABILITIES \e 





Capital stock paid in. $3,200,000 00 
= ees 1,700,000 00 
n 


a 
es paid 491,430 76 


000 
18,499 37 


a : 
Due to other National banks. $13, 463,081 39 
Due to State banks and bank- 


1,370,796 68 
+ 11,051,843 80 
23,722 35 


431,147 92 
992,239 89 





Deposits held for acceptances 27,332,832 2 03 


TORR vs. sescccrcnccovscccccesccses $32," “31,762 16 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.; 
I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the 


abov ¢-named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
= is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
lief. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed ane sworn to before me this 2Ist day of 
December, 18$ D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
yoo at Hy 
J. sow AnD SIMMONS 
JAMES CANNON, 
JOHN tM INMAN, 


EVORT OF THE (¢ CONDITION OF THE 

A TIONAL CITIZENS BANK, at New York, 

in a, State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 19th, 1893 : 


8.) 
{ Directors. 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts... 
. 8. bonds to secure c! 
Stoc ks, securities, etc. 





82, 423,314 67 
PX W) On 
















Banking house, furniture. and fix 274,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 1,300 Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
CS ER eer re eee 285,680 52 
Due from State banks and Senet. 69.253 07 
Checks and other cash items......... 87.345 74 
Exchanges for Clearin House.. 154,094 2 
Notes of other National banks............. 5,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
WN Si cee cosederesisaxctbessennivesweaccane 1,073 65 
Lawtul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
spect $1,086,597 50 
Legal- “tender notes 246,052 00 
U. 3. certificates of de- 
sos for legal tenders.. 410,000 00—* 1,743,149 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............0.06. 2,260 00 
Suspense account.............. Soavexennews 9,051 25 
navi cacapentdareindetbadeddsuwnes $5,156,012 67 


LIABILITIE 
Capital stoc ck paid in 
Undivided nd 


#600,000 00 
120,000 00 
Und 


ivided profits, less expenses and 
axes paid 
Nationel bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding..... 
Due to other National banks .. 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 

DPVAONGS GRORIG. ic ccccsceccesessece 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit.... 


363,214 10 
45,000 00 
5,131 00 
10,327 58 
65, Su 2” 


50 73 
3,846, 210 62 
712,352 41 








CELME GHECKS......ccc0cc.cecescececcess 27,520 94 
SEI nia eine iar g mba casein $5,156, 012 67 67 
STATE OF NEW YORK, © abd Y OF NEW YORK, 33.; 





» D. C. TIEBOU' I, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know vodge and belief. 
c, TLEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this! ed day of 
December, 1893. yM. . POE, 
Waiees Public. 
Correct—Aittest : 
5. R, LESHER 
K, NAUMBURG, 
EWALD FLELTMANN 


R EPORT OF THE © ONDITION ‘OF TH E 

CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
in the State of New York, A the close of business 
December 19th, 1893: 


* Directors. 








RESOURCES. A 
pe errr Tre $5,112,658 27 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec ured, 157 96 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... ... 50,000 00 
BLOCKS, BECTUFICIOS, C6 ..00.. cece -ceeersccose 127,200 OU 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

DOME oc0s coc. cercciscseccccesesccscocccoes 625,051 49 
Due from State banks and bankers 67,993 26 
Checks and other cash items...... ° 47, 2H) 25 
Exchanges for Clearing House........... 270,422 49 
Notes of other Nutional bauks..... joensen 4, 350 Ww 
Fractional eneed eecenped nic —_ and 

COMES vo eeeeeeeccsersseee ceenereeaeneeeenees 1,066 27 


eceneebaese abheceenen in 28) 

Legale tender BOOB icc. <sa0 1,010,789 
U.S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders.......... 460,000 


—— 2,105,019 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 











(5 per cent. of circulation)... ......... 2,250 00 
pee from U. 8S. Treasurer (other shen's 

per cent. redemption fund)......... 2,000 00 

Bi ickadescbisies: dncdnedbibessscees $8,415,449 3y 
e cARTLETIOS. 

Capital stock paid im.... ......csccce-ceees $450,000 00 
Surplus fund.. 80U,ULU 00 
Undivided profits, ‘Tess’ “expenses “and 

IIIT ccccccwk ptsteneceassevéueveeee ran} z 
National bank notes outstanding es 
Due to other National banks............. 1, om oe re 
Due to State binks and bankers,......... "215) v4 72 
Dividends unpatd.. nee "yA 
Individual deposits subject toc ‘heck.. 3 5, ano, th 16 
Demand certificates of deposit . 767 16 
Cortified Checks .....ccocccccccece ‘bs aas46 5D 
Cashier's checks outstanding............. 67,400 00 00 

Total.. eeseeee eee "$8,415,449 89 89 
STATE OF New Vo K, COUNTY OF New YORK, 88.: 
I, H. p. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above stateme.t is 
true to the best of my knowled 6 and belie 
H. ORE MUS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to inefore me this 2d day o 
December, 1393. . WILLIAMSON 
Notary Public, Kings Go. 
Certificate filed in N.Y. 


Coens 
ANDEL 


ENRY R ) 
ae FORD_H. STEELE, Directors. 
‘LFRED F. CROSS, 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 


7 Pine ST., NEW YORK. 





Investment Securities. 





Sa eee references. 


HAMILTON, Faishaven, Wash 


0) FIRST MOKTGAGS Luairn, 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay 

79 NE “oo! ly by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to af} 

Address 





NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 


REAL ESTATE AT ‘‘ HARD TIME” PRICES. 
8 Per Cent. First Mortgages a Specialty. 
E. R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 



















Rees. OF THE CON DITION OF THE 
NTILE NATIO NK of the city 
tad York, at the close of Cameo 4 tA 19th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............sseeeeees $7,120,424 24 
| eee 2,52 
. 5. bonds to secure circulation.......... 1,020,000 00 
W. SB, bande on hand...........00. .c-cccoee 64,500 00 
Other stocks and bonds...... 117,500 00 
Real estate, banking house. 200,000 00 
Premiums paid. foe cece geeee 30,407 50 
ae - $1,608,261 45 
Le al-tender notes... «+» 1,000,700 00 
Bills of other banks.......... 8,351 00 
Checks and other cash items. 10,333 51 
Exchanges for Clearing 
iP See 538,015 57 
Due from National banks..... 657,825 53 
Due from State penne and 
RA eeeRe ene 48,395 53 
Relemamion fund with 
United States Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation). . 45,000 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund).............. 53,000 00— 3,949,882 59 
PN oc Kicdanacnneanesecosxcntes: ceees $12,505,242 1 
L LABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.................eee eee $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........... annie 1,000,000 U0 
Undivided profits, n 124,244 99 
a bank notes gE 888,770 UO 
Deposi 
Indiv ‘iduais ected wanunr eases $3,990,637 55 
National banks..... ....... 3,8 4,935 60 
State banks and bankers... 1,458,177 56 
Demand certificates of de- 
Mitevaneecckecrevccieress 6,052 74 
cortitied chec 160,010 97 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Mea ncdcsvadiavaenhinecuce 2,392 61— 9,48 9,492,227 12 





TI iiss tatinicnnd: aeeusdavicetamenaes #125 5,242 IL 
STA’ Af yaw sone, CouNTY OF New Youk. as 
1, YK B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
wnaae poy do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment ts true to the — of my knowledge and belief. 
"RE SCHENK, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to ae — this | -_ ned ‘of 


December, 1803, br. kK. 
Notary ‘bubite. N. A 
Correct—Attest: 
et ni i * sKHMAN 7) 


<r. OF 


Directors. 
JOHN 





i -EPORT OF 

CONTINEN 
YORK, at the close of Bay 
December, 1805 : 


EHE © ‘ONDITION ¢ OF THE 
PAL ONAL s3ANK 
on the 19th day of 





RESOURCES, 


Loans and GisCOUNUG..........cccccccecees ~ BB, 704,876 % 
a oa WwW 2 










Or ae 
fg errr . 50,000 hi 
Other stocks and bonds........ 304,368 95 


DI oie Sed ciccedunencesdetes 


Current expenses and taxes puid...... 57,598 SB 
BE de chekaincentcascdesesses $1,433,796 00 
Legal tenders and bank 

cide cctvccuvstcn +4 1,704,700 OO 


Due from Treasurer of U.{S 


2.250 00 
Exchanges _ for eavihe 


GE EER ee ie cl $67,104 Y2 
Due from banks.............. 257,066 11 
Other cash items............. 47.095 du 
—————-——-— 4,842,072 33 
NS idecetun \ncdenadvavbanecvesanens $8,951,586 52 


LIABILITIES. 


Is ci icaccneesdcuaeducrvsinveetes 


$1,000,000 00 
Fazpiue i ee p 


200,000 00 








Undivided profits 120,874 68 
Circulation.... ..... 42,940 00 
Dividends unpaid 7,803 42 
Deposits : 
BGI VIAGRIB 6660. vcivcccccses $2,481,882 31 
National banks............. 3 soul 7 i 
State ane. Dania cdeeteaevde 
MOCTTABAGOB. 6 occ ccccecccces 
Certific ates roe deposit..... on 640 ou 
Cashier’s checks........... 46 0 
-— 7,009,918 ” 
at diinags) catusenendeaewiadenear hues 1, 586 ry) 





#5, 
STATE OF New ¥ YOuK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38. 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment Is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Vahee me 


this 
of December, 1805. 


2ist day 
Gro, Hl. Corey, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


Y M. TaBER, 
FREDERIC TAYLOR, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 5 


Correct—Atvest: 
HE) 
( Direc tors. 


EPORT OK T THE Cc ONDITION OF TH E 
R LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 

YORK, in the State of aoe York, at P, PR... pe! 
business December 19th, 189s : 


-reemeaie KCES 








Loans and discounts. . ede pechataceseckes $1,009, i 10 
OVOFGPATES, SOCUTOR 6. cocccccccssccce él 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation........ 500,000 ow 
Premiums on U, 8. bonds.................. 68,413 25 
Stocks, sec urities, ee 171 "N41 Ww 
Due from National banks.. ”~ slo 7 
Checks and other cash items...........-.-. 5 14 
Exchanges for Clearing House 105,048 > 
Notes of o.her National banks.... 5,000 OU 
Frac ae paper currency, nickels and 

cel 120 948 








266,595 15 


17,700 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 


IM daacac! aardens pinned piaededseedekunte 


LIABILITIES. 

Camitad stock PAIS U0. .ccccccccccesccccccses 
Undivided profits, net............ 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. 
Due ad —— banks and 

WL ncccecsncosbuscscons 
Individual eee subject 

toc the Ck. phoideneennenedeeeraes'e 


roe 55,753 84 


$500,000 00 
14, SOO 65 
450,000 Ou 





8, "42 0 


Certified Checks.......eecccee 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
1O@..ccee Ribdnnereeseiumebetees 


_ 1,861,453 19 

Ny kdsivcetdekensacsekbstsavachaaigoneds - $2,3: % 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOuk«K, 98: 

I, JAME> © HKISTIE, Cashier of the above. 

nained bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAS. CHKISTIE, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to Calne me this 2lst day of 


December, 1 te 
Cc. W. Ri&ecKs, Hotary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate 1 filed in N.Y. 
Correct—Atte 
ie wRY Cc, TINKER, 


Thee RUNKLKE, f Directors. 





HENRY WwW . MAXWELL. J 
a INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y 


Agency For Western Securities. 


Holders of Western loans, made through Mortgage 
Loan Companies, or Savings Banks which have re- 
cently gone ipto liquidation, who desire to transfer 
the care of same to an agency which has many years 
of experience in the general care of real estate and 
mortgage loans, are solicited to correspond with us. 
Special attention given to insurance, collecting inter- 
est, and paying taxes on same, {xamination of prop- 
erties securing loan and reports made of same, free of 
charge. 








JAMES E. DAVIS & CO.,Portland,Ore. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


W HY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atGto?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J, PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U. 8, A. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 









NINTH NATIONAL B at New York, in 
the State of vow York, at tne yates of business, De- 
cember 19th, 1 

RESOURCES. 

OR Oi GING. cccsvccccecccces cerns $2.883,178 92 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured. M77 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
SOCKS, SOCUFICIOS, C66... cc cecrcccscocce 155,948 UO 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 450,000 oo 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

MU Macvccctacescnl. 200) wesasavesascasde 421,465 16 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 61,459 69 
Checks and other cash items......... ne 5 
Exchanges for Clearing House. sie 
Notes of other National banks. 8,700 00 
Frac — paper currency, nic kels and 

ranean sintees cocceceusnctececaneesedse 680 07 





Law ful money reserve in banks, v 

Specie 903,634 00 
532.343 00 
370,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 6 


Legal ~tender MOUS c<sa<s<<.< 
S. cert on oo of deposit ; 
for legal tender: 





1,805,977 00 





per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 06 
MUU aS occcecdcadeuahetudscecstecatucees $6,030,458 73 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid itn.......cccccccccccsccee $750,000 00 
|” rr rae 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
RII tno cued eudcuedcestnecsecnalsn 130,685 11 
National bank notes outstanding. 44,650 00 
Due to other National banks.. 528,007 










Due to State banks and bankers... 
Individual deposits subject to chec 


458, 
2,809,973 63 
Demand certificates of deposit .... 


22,505 00 


bs OEIC CHOCKS. 2.2 0ccccccccesccces “i 18 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..... ........ 87 33 
OM aac eucadianuasuVeadacunneveareusunes ~ $5, 030, 458 73 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
| 5 = H. N AZRO, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do ape | swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know iecee and belief. 
H. NAZKO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of 
December, 1893. W. ELLIort, 
Correct Attest’: Notary Public, 
JOHN K.,. onl LEY rf 
E. WEKNER, Directors. 
A. F. L IBBY," s) 








L EPORT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 

SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 19th, 1893 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. .. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 
U.S. bor ds on hand.. F 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Furniture and fixtures 





Other real estate and mor rigages own ned. a. 000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Cp) SCE ih 51, 675 2 


Due from State banks and bankers ...... 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 


oa 
oc- nw 
aSeesss 


Notes of other National banks..... el 4,000 
Nickels and cents ons 452 
Lawful money rese rve in ‘bank, Viz.: 

~ as $x. 3,318 23 


Legal. tender notes 


629,582 (0— 
Redemption fund w ith U. 


'S. Treasurer... 


712,85 23 
16,*50 00 


irae es ceha sn ccetvencnaduccsiioweniens $3,609,380 50 


. LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 

taxes pald....... 
National bank notes outstanding 
Deposits National banks .... 
State banks and bankers...... 
Dividends unpaid........ - 
Individual ; 
Demand cert 
Certified che 


$1,000,000 00 
115,000 00 
38,437 69 
304,840 00 








1eCks BLE 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. a" 128 i 2,061, Ww 02 91 
Total $3,609, 340 5 58 
tk Or roe YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 

. D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank: Fe os swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

J. ABRAHAMS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 
December, 1895. H J. REDFIELD, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
FLANNAGAN 


Ww. W. ) 
ROSENW at 1D, 


ISAAC Directors. 
THOMAS &B. KEN 


REPORT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVEKS’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business December 19th, 1893 : 


RESOURCES. 
LOGS ONE GISCOWNIB. .6000ccicccccsccesccece $1,207 <— 2 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 w 
Premiums on U.S. bonds................+. 5,400 00 
Stocks, Securities, tC. .......cece vevceceves 290,526 60 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures. 80,000 00 


Due from National banks (not reserve- 
GOOG: ace coczice vice-cresccscesscegceces 

Due from State banks and bankers. 

C ‘hee ks and other cash See 

“xchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks.. 

PS ractional paper currency, nicke 
ce nts 


172,465 84 
8,528 3 














bank 
* 


L oe tender notes .. 
U. 5. certificates of de 





for legal tenders............ 200,000 00-— 695,848 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circ ateiiend. heed _ 2,250 00 

Saas iene) Haandctnnaneinedenndaiities ~ $2,610,687 69 69 





LIABILITIE 

Capital stock paid in...... 
Surplus PM dccets excectosacs 
Undivided profits, less 
tuxes pald 







$300,000 00 
250,000 00 


70,790 06 
45,000 00 


National bank notes outstanding. 
Due tu other National banks. 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual deposits “subject 
to che Ck. beGednee an cooeraness 





277 09 
18; ‘Ost u— 1,944,897 63 
$2,610, 687 69 
NEWYORK, 83.: 
CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 





ii ciecs cadeevendstageteteuecaines 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY oF 
i, WM. H. 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my know o dge and belief. 
M. H.C ASE, ‘Cashier. 
Subscribed - sworn m. saben me this 23d day of 


December, 185. Jo3. E, KEHOR, 
Notary Public, N N. Y. Co. (No. D. 
Correct—Attest : 
GEO, W. QUINTARD,  ) 
JNO. A. DELANO Directors. 
U. G. BRINCRERHUFF 4 





Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to & 
cent, on improved city property with insured tit a, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD, 

_Keference: National Park | Bank, New ‘York. 





THEIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and Schoo 
Bonds and Warrants, 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
t New York, in the State of iow York, at the close of 
business, Decem er 1th, 1893: 


RESOURCES. 


Rea OF THES Cc ON DITION OF THE 


Loans and discounts.. . - $16,021,506 41 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 24, 78 
United States bonds to secure circulat jon 2,600,000 00 
United States a’ on band.. ° 200,0 0 00 
Premiums on U. 38. bonds.............++++ 
Stocks, securities, a. ‘ Bi 
Banking house, rarnitt ire and ‘fixture s. SOU0I0 OO 
Other real estate and mortgages owne nd. . 27,786 77 
Due from National banks (not re- 
serve agents) ... ...... rae 
Due from State banks and banker 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other Nattonal banks...... 
Lawtul moacy reserve in bank, as 
Specie .. vephinwhes $16 8S 
Legal- tender notes......... 2 8749 Ww 
United States certificates 
of deposit for legal t'nd’rs. 





24,805 5) 
Sut 603 31 
128,253 34 

2.365.414 79 

48.238 U0 











660, 000 00 





Redemption fund with U.S T reasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).... oe 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 


per cent. redempt jon fund) 


117,00 00 


119,000 00 
Total.... ‘ . . $52,761,565 39 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in., = 
Surplus fand renee 
Undivided profits. less expenses and 

ON eae - 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National 


$5,000,000 00 
2,025,000 00 


ou $37 U1 
7,680 00 








cite even eonaube iis 0,697,207 22 
Due to State banks and 

bankers see ; : ot 
Dividends unpaid. beceneneen’ "14,767 wo 
ar napt eg deposits subject _ 

to check.,..... 14,517,003 75 


——— - ertificates of de- 

po tee : $2,506 04 
‘ wrlacd checks. . 447,268 05 

25,161,518 38 
Total . soi daseeun . $32,761, i BY 

STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 43. 

I, E Dw ARD BUKN», Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief 

EDWAKD BURN», Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 224 day of 

December, 1805. WM. IVES WASHBURN, 
Notary Public, N, Y. Co, 

Correct—Attest : 

AU fy" CORBIN, 
; MAXWELL, 
DU MON T CLARKE, 


' Directors. 


EPORT OF Int £ ON DITION OF THE 
ESTEKN NA 
OF NEW YORK, in the bike re y Ay york a pid 
close of business, December lth, 1845: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts 





¥7,700,5' 4 O1 


Overdrafts..... pibeeebe 2458 Bi) 
a $. bonds to secure circulation. ......... 5U,000 00 

. 8. bonds tosecure deposits. 200,000 00 
Oiker stocks, bonds and mortgayes...... L578 5b 
Due from otner National banas...... U4 150 63 
Due from State banks and banke rs. ° 1s) we 
Real estate.............. cas 1 


Premiums paid............. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges tor Clearing House.. 

Bills of other banks.. cebbewGuet 
Fractional paper ¢ urrene y, “nickels, and 
Ey 9660060 000060000800 0600 005562059000 
eS #1M24O11 00 
Legal-tender notes. . 1,308,005 OU 

U.S. certificates of de posit 

for legal tenders *” S7U,000 00 
Kedemption fund with U. 

8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 

of circulation).... 2,259 00 
Due from U. 5. Treasurer 

(other than 5 per cent. 

redemption fund) kee 330,00000 4,054,356 00 
Total.... ; ; $14, NUN054 U5 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in... #2,100,000 00 
Surplus fand..... a. praee 42,270 8S 
Undivided profits, Tess “expenses and 


IES Sci channescienees 209,545 50 


National bank notes outstanding........ 15.40 OD 
Dividends unpaid... Wakwses wuss 1206 76 
Individual deposits subje ot 

Di choxkbabeveeos sos 5% BH,025 478 68 


Demand certificates of de- 
aol 165,850 05 
S204 44 


EG Lesbebsiess vcr 
Certified checks... 
( — 8 checks outstand- 
CGLLGb bsp abokaseenes: ¥5>0% 
U nited States deposits. . ; 
Due to otner National banks. 4,2: is 0147 77 
Due to State banks and 
DAMEBTS. . cccrccce-vcccerceee NUTSS4 BO— 12,304,672 91 


Ps chchcus chisebvanbiakws $148 9,084 05 
gia Song New York, Crry AND COUNTY OF NEW 
YORK, 8 
H. = “SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and be ‘lief 
(Signed) Ht. MITH, ‘Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to be to. =, this 22d day of 
December, 183. 
(Signed) l.. ROBINSON, 
Notary public, Kings County. 
Certificate fled in N.Y. County. 





€ 
Correct auttest: 
MARC ae PP ARTLEY,} 
v. P. SNYDET ita ¢ Directors. 





BitA TON I\V 


tae tA OF THE CONDITION OF TILE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 19th, 1893: 

RESOURCES 


Loans and discot ey cabeeee ene #5050249 34 





Overdrafts, secured and unsecure Bisccéc 15 2 Gu 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation...... 140,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits.............. 1,000 O0 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........... .700 00 
Stocks, securities, CtC............00. 1Hi 034 7 738 





Due from National banks (not reserve 


Di iibhbbibhsb<ssbabkesshabonessochacawes 500.266 16 
Due from State banks and bankers ae 44,744 42 
Checks and other cash items, . ; ; S45b 10 
Exchanges for Clearing House ...... : ViO015 64 
Notes of other National banks... 15,009 00 


Fractional paper currency, nicke is and 
44 i 





STG19T WO 
783,483 00 





U.S. ce rtific ates of deposit 
tor legal tender... 20,000 00 
T9085 90 
Redemption fund with -U. 8. Treasurer 





(6 per cent. of circulation)................ 6,500 00 
Due from United States Treasurer (other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund).,... 360 00 


B7S25 455 8 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in..........,. - $500,000 00 

TE chesvbbanbhsniebesensiaseeesnde 150,000 00 

Undivided profits, less e xpe mses and 
ee cone LLLSSD 35 


National bank notes outstanding 
Due co other National banks, 
oo to State banks and bank- 
heise SEEPS SN <r seas enesneaeess 2,198,183 44 
Indiv idual deposits subject 
pee - 1,583,706 21 
nomen nd certificates of de- 


125,050 00 





2,285,487 17 


ane Seeee 71 ay 
Ce tified checks. 257,448 10 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ‘U "53 64 
United States deposits. . 40.000 00 








ma SEE cap ee ee pacoraal 4 $i; 32 5,453 al 
§ O Yo OUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
k, do solemnly swear that the abave statement is 
true to the best of my know edge and belies. 
IOMPSON, Cashier. 
ae ge pnd sworn to 4... me this 2Ist - of 
December, OWEN E. ABRAHAM, 
Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
HENRY THd 
‘ag T THOM P: SON, | Directors, 
EDWARD V. LOEW, ‘ 








I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS’ pep Teaver: Rs’ NATION- 
AL BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at ae close of business, Decem- 
ber 1th, 1844: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and GIsCOUNIS.......0000000seccccseee $15,524, mm Is 





Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 83 36 
U aes States bonds to secure ci 

arewgnesseens opeaebeeess. ukeedeseeees 50,000 00 
~~ aah house, furniture and fixtures,. 200,000 OJ 
Other real estate anc mortgages Ow ned.. 4,500 00 
Due from National banks (not. reserve 


EEE Sa ene 1,093,424 13 
Due from State banks and bankers. “ 94,665 42 
Checks and other cash items. : 18, 150 26 
Exchanges for Clearing House - 642'5 1s 49 
Notes o other National roe ! ‘U2. 210 OU 

















EES sxchexesbbbbuucebanoesaseneraberesdsxo 580 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
: $4,386,600 00 
Legal-tender notes, 2,146,800 00 
United States certificates 
of deposit for legal ten- 
20d 0 0 0b0ssesevecesesonsece 4,170,000 00) 10,703,400 00 
United States 
. of circulation)... 2,250 00 
Due from U. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. 4 ea 11,000 00 
PR isc sunatinewek Teves ethene Gananeees $4, 110, 721 4 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
SE TEU s 5 x's 540505064 6n65bbobsc0n ecu es 5,000,000 00 
Undivided protits, less 

SENOS PRTG. pcccvccversccccoseseceeveevesess 
National bank notes outstanding.. 





BO2,78K 2h 
45,000 00 





State bank notes outstanding....... “is 5,691 4 
2 y -_ 79 5 


Due to other National banks. . 

Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid.,................ 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 
Sea 








NL coniwnscans $31,110,121 34 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY OF NEW YOu, 48.: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSE ND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 

Subscribed ane sworn to before me this 2st ~4 of 

December, 1895, LOUIS GRUNHU' 
Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct —Attest: 


K. H. PERKINS, Jr., / 
iF C. HULBER?, - Directors. 
JAMES R. PLUM, § 


REPRE OF THE TC ONDITION oF THE 
AL, NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
in the State of New York, at the c a4 of business 
December lth, 18938- 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .... .....2.00..ee0eees #6040 43 85 
Overurafts, secured and unsecured ° 5 UY 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
U.S. bonds to secure U. 5. de posits. 60,000 au 
Premiums on U.S. bonds . = 24450 0 
BtOCks, HOCUFIIOS, C6C......00000ccccccccccces 71,807 60 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 700,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned , 6,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
ioe nnseisacse. +91 <oneecapeccescees 
Due from State banks and’ banke 
Checks and other cash items.... 
fexchanges for Clearing House 











400), (000 OO 





88,802 36 
51816 69 
17,60 92 

623,002 41 










Notes of other Nationa, banks...... ..... 40,993 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ce nts 5,610 30 


O29 O) 
10tes 1,524,037 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 

for le wal-vtenders,.......... 1,410,000 Ww 
— 4,229,506 00 
Redemption fund with U.S, Treasurer ( 
per cent, of cire ulation) . jasububwaaneesuaee 18,000 00 
BR Sica veatenneckbuckcausnebekssasck $1: 3,802,100 22 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital atock paid 1N.......2ccecssccvcscsess $2,000,000 00 
oe! | aaa 400,000 00 
Undivided — profits, less expe mses and 
NN 5G Stub cesaoen waenshcnnescbibueess 176 ATS 45 
National bank notes outstanding 360,000 00 
Due to other National banks........ SOIR, TES 25 
Due to State banks and bankers...... i, we 28 
ee ae 
Individual deposits subject to check. . 


































Demand certificates of deposit. .... 157 64 
Certified Checks, ..000.00.s000s 221,446 25 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... os 4b BY 
Deposits of ULS rsing officers ...... Of, 166 14 rc} 

SEPP eT Te ere 13,892, 100 22 








STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOK, 88.: 

I, CLS. YOUNG, ¢ ‘ushier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge ana be lief. 

. YOU NG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to be stor © me this 2st day of 
December, 1893, WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 

Notary P ublic > 


SIMON BERNIFIMER, ) 
JAMES H. DUN ~ » Directors. 


JOAN CLABLIN 1 eae 


" K roRrT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, at 
New ‘York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 19th, 1893 : 
RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts 





Correct—Atte 














$4,251,128 37 











Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 30 15 

U.S. bonds to secure circulacion, ° 50,00 OO 
Premiums on U.S. bonds,....... .. .. 5,000 00 
EPRI, OCMC CRON, WUD. 55000 ce ceccsessccvece 153,080 56 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.,. 4.500 Ou 


& 

Due trom National banks (not reserve 
PN Pdsine ses: Seabseecaneses unr 
Due from Sta‘'e banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing 

Ps bsss-aenekovesees 
Notes of other National 





PAB YOT 7 


DE caaceckshbeaoshie 10,900 O00 
Fractional paper ¢ currence y, 
nickels and cent 204 3S 





Lawful money rene 
bank, viz.: 








eT ere $1,483,986 60 
Legai-tender notes . 1... 213,814 OO 
U. Ss. certificates of de- 

posit for legal tenders... 85 000 OO ¢ 


Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulat:on).. 








RE ihc Sredeih Se eRRH eee eKdescasmies 
LIABILITIE 
Capital stock pald in..........c000 secese < ¥#700,000 00 
lS eee eee § 500,000 09 


Undivided profits, tess expenses and 
SEMIN i nbeu Seebhe eonsepssencsssses ; 
National bank notes outstanding. .. 
Due to other National banks.. $702,783 7 
— to State banks and bank- 
bsesaitate rik nate paaiiele aes ; wet 
Div te ends unpaid 8 0 
Indiv juual deposits subject to 


45 , 0 wo 








8 








I vckakexase-hsonbanstaern ee : q 

ienand cer unc: ates of deposit 1,970 rt 

Certified Checks. ......000020008 one’ SUL 14 

Cashier's checks outstanding. 4, oad a f MOE 


om. 160656605 SUE pn eeessbbebeeseb ene 7,392,652 "7 
STAT y Youk, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

I, AL v AN TROW BRIDGE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge ane beltef. 

A. rROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 

Subscribed au sworn to before me this 21st day of 

December, 1893 A. H. GRAHAM, 
Notary Public. 






Correct——Attest ; 
W. F. HAVEMEYER 
W. VAN NOKDEN, 
J.H. FLAGLER, 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to “Duluth during the next. ten 
years than in any other section of the United states. 
Duluthhas made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 
see to make pr ofitable investments in the coming me- 
os of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 
and information. 


C.K. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN, 


¢ Directors. 





k EPORT OF AWA CONPITION OF THF 

NATIONAL PAR , at New York Cit;, 
in the State of New oe = A. close of business, 
December 19th, 1893: 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts... .............2...005 $20,737,106 62 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 1,132 39 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits... .... 50, 000 00 





Stocks, POCUFIMCS, CLC........00ccccccece 241,049 OO 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 914.250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 15,100 06 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

agents) ........ - 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

vi eebssee beens srasSasiben + S450 oe 1,046 35 


1,487,660 24 








495 75 
12,625 00 





y ve in bank, viz: 
_— $5,074,539 00 
Legal-tender notes 5,541,874 00 
U.S. certifieates of senetnety 
.. 1,400, 000 00 


for legal tenders.. 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 








$10,016,413 09 


(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 64,000 00 
KL Shab ueVesseecessceevereeseueakessan #36, Wwe, A 1" 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............. #2,000,000 00 


0 een 2,500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less 

taxes paid............ 
National bank notes 0 
Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and banker 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified CROCKS. .......:0..000008 





788,496 78 
44,760 00 
il, $70,836 4 
ol 4 ! 








: BA2776 86 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 4,522 74 


$36,102, 254 9 
STATE OF New Y« ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

1, 8, HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named’ bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my eaten ane beliet. 

HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ans me, this 22d day of 
December, 1893. Ww 






Total.. 





M. A. MAIN, 
Mesery Public, Kings Co, 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Atte 


EBENEZER K. yvitian, , 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
c HAIL KS SC RIBNER. ) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THIKD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, ut the c ‘lose of business November 


Mtn, 1803: 

RESOURCES. 
§$0ANS ANA GISCOUNEGB..........0sscccsccccvee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured, . 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... 
Stocks, securities, etc..............08. 2s 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 


Directors, 











Other real estate and mortgages owned... 4 730 86 
Due from National banks (not re- 
hb, SE ea 8,552 42 





Due from State banks and. banke 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 


65,488 20 








4,792 30 
1,059,594 31 





Notes of other National banks. 1,447 Wu 
Fractional paper currency 
227 97 








7 bes a1’ 
Legal- tender notes........ anit 
—e 1,979,784 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation)............000. 4,500 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent, redemption fund............... , 15,000 00 
MUN s sbnicaeeoanensasasebeanyerseeubesias ~ #9, 928.9 968 46 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...........c.00.ceceees $1,000,000 00 
EE CUE. sccccoaunccrsencnevnneassovnes 125,000 OU 


Undivided profits, less expenses and 
W403 73 
49,560 00 





lin 
Due to other National banks #4 n70, 440 58 
Due to ne banks and 


eee 1,600,305 74 
Individual deposits subject 
to che ck. PuedG ebhulenebusases 1,748,757 5s 








al $), 
pexenns NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, es 
I, HENKY CHAP IN, Jit, Cashier of the abov 
BO bi a, do solemuly swe ar that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of er knowledge and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN JR, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of 
December, 1893. EUGENE DELMAR, 
Notary Public, 





enema 
B HEPBURN ) 
c SWAKL KS s. Airc HILD, Directors, 
CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, S 


I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
inthe State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 19th, 183 : 

RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts............0.cccccscers BS, 201,451 97 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 13 20 
United States bonds to secure circula- 

Doser cvesknbee Seebnsseeune e0seens . 
Stocks, securities, Ctc....... ....cecece. oi 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 
Due from other National banks (not re- 

serve agents). ° 


50,000 00 
208,107. 58 
870,000 00 









730,163 31 
TU,084 19 





Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items,....... 
Exchanges for Clearing House * 
Notes of other national banks............ W607 v0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

on, RE Eee 1,14 OS 
ate A money reserve in banks, viz.: 

Spe $2,429,402 65 

Legal- tender notes... 2,486,000 OU 

U.S. certificates of de- 

posit for legat tenders... 790,000 CO— 5,705,452 65 

Redemption fund with United states 

Treasurer (5 per cent, of clreulatlou).... 2,250 OO 











PE sks idsccsccunsssacdsokereed cadence $17,742,800 12 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in., 





$2,000,000 00 








Surplus fund. 50,000 00 
Undivided pro 

EINE  inciscsseccbenbssecen 530,410 8s 
National bank note utstanding.. 
State bank notes outstanding. . 





Dividends unpaid. , oe 
Due to other National banks’ $: 
Due to State bavks and 


NESE ieee 5,306,987 98 
Individual deposits subject 
80 CROOK, 2.005000 5,254,175 82 





Demand certifica 





po 4 Ww 
Certitic dl checks 152,355 58 
Cashier’s chec ks outstanding SOY,684 v-4, 5B, 489 4 


Total... 
ST A TE wk 








eahobuseebanshisabheesesennaenear #17, 742,800 P 
NEw YORK, CITY AND COUNTY ‘OF NEW 


x. 

Cc. AN TA, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do wR swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge ane belief. 

’, BANTA, Cashier. 

Sworn and subscribed to be for eme this’ 22d day of 
December, 1893, », A. HILLERY, 

Notary Public . New York (¢ Younty. 

Correct—Attest 

SOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB WENDELL, 
ROBT. M. GALLOWAY, 5 


GELDER, BAILEY | & CO., 


Faui ble Bu l » Denver. Cole 
HIGH CLs ASS iY ESTMENT SEU ‘URITIES. 

We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
— stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corparations controlled by ourselves. 

Correspondence and persona! calls solicited. 


( Direc tors. 




















Reon oF. Fe ¢ ON RIZION AF. THE 

RK, NATIONAL BANK. 
ING ASSOC Erion at ew York City, 57 the State 
+e ated York, at the Close of business December 19th 


RESOURCES. 









Loans and discounts,...........s0eeeeeeeeee $10,905,633 11 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 870 S 
United States bonds to secure circulation 350,000 
Premiums on U.S. bonds EXIT w 

Stocks, securities, SRE ee 659,041 35 
Banking house, furniture and fixture 250,00) 00 
Due froin other National banks (not 

IE Pes neweciccscscssbinn-sosncece. +2 894,825 36 


Due from State banks and bankers... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks.. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 


386,852 51 
4,424,736 81 
3,000 00 











\ 


lc pcwouhuunsseeso0 sso bates saGee Se 87% 
Law = money feserve in bank, viz.; 
Spe $2,234 000 OO 


ooh tender notes. 2. "870 1669 00 
U. Ss. certificares le- 
posit for legal tenders... 100,000 eo— 5,210,669 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (: 
per cent. of circulation).................. 15,750 OO 





MUL ccuuaeuckesiasecus cokeehe coubesa se $25,126, 64 50 





LIABILITIEF 


Capital stock paid in ‘ 
MES.‘ <b¢sktsnasisuscevaeessauseae 
Undivided profi less expenses and 
TS Se ea oe 
National bank notes outs 
Due to other National banks... 
Due to State banks and banker ° 
DPIVIGORES UNDAIG ...... .6..000000.00000000 
Individual deposits subject to chec wm 
Demand certificates of deposit.. . 
SO III Ss se iinis0ao coh engsnedeweves ° 





$2,000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 


WN, 





1,156,059 pe 
96 











$23, 126. 6A ‘0 
Ye } Ty YORK, 83. 
mT Cc CHAKL ES OL NEY, Cashier of a above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of ny snowtedee and belief. 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Ist day of 
December, 1893. ANSON C,. GLBSON, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest 


iL B. AIDE AW 
CHA ~L EV Bic H, 
E. 8. MASON 


Reroxr OF TH E ¢ ‘ONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 

hess, ‘December Ith, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured, 
U.S. bonds to secure — esoneaagain 
Premiums on U.S. bond Faeacis 
Stocks, secur ities, etc. 
Banking house, furnite vd 
Due trom National banks (not “reserve 





Ss 


‘ Directors. 








$96,582 45 
1,181 2% 
oy 000 00 











agents) .. ... oe 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items,.... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. res 
Notes of other bankS,.............0csceveees 10,587 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

IIS ii sgca tien bescnaviesesaseSAs us00'ssens at 2 
Lawful money reserve in bank, vi 

Deira siseeh nessa +eaeen B15 3,759 50) 





190, 536 00 


80,000 00 424,295 50 
. Treasurer (5 
11,250 00 


Legal-tender notes. 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders......... 
Redemption fund wHkh vw. 
per cent. of circulation). 
Due from U.S Treasurer 












other than 5 





per cent, redemption fund) ........ : 1,000 00 
ME habs cenvacvebeieesuneseasl ener ssvan $1,710,645 87 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..........0..ccocccese $250,000 00 
SE MENUNL Sodas sucdsdsd-seekoasecsasenss 50,000 00 
Undivided profits, expenses and 
RMN MORE Gases, 3sausvassenesieas ee ; 3 Th 





91,55: 
224.000 00 
6049 44 
“1,075,289 23 
1,158 39 


National bank notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid........ 
Individual deposits subjec 





st tochec 





Demand certificates of deposit...... eae 
SNE MINES a sindssn'osdossicc<s. secs 0000 593 10 
a ee ey ee nr es $1,710,643 87 
STATE OF NEW YOukK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s: 
4. E. NEWELL b, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Z. EK. NEWELL, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to “a hg 2ist day of 
December, 1813. WILBUR F. Suren, 
Noti = “ Public, N. Y. Co. 


JES JEN KINS, } 
.ES BANKS 
MOND JENKINS. § 
l EPORT or aa Cc ONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 


City, in the State of New ork, at the close of busi- 
ness, December 19th, 1895: 


Correct—Attest: | 
pir ectors. 


“ee 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,.............. #4, mae 426 Y7 
Overdrafts, secured............ ... 202 91 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. euione wo 
Storks, securities, etc 820,437 4S 








Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 500,000 o 








Other real estate and mortgages owned. 4,500 00 
Due from Natlonal banks (not reserve 

| ER rer 216,690 02 
Duegrom State banks and banker 7,301 52 
Checks and other cash items.... 


Exchanges for Clearing House. . 
»tes of other National banks.. 
Frac Ronen paper currency, nickels 
ee ry are es 1h? 90 
Law ful money res : 





“40/800 00 








PR. cp bake odoinn 4smutun pees: 7770 

Legal- tender notes......... aL 1832 00 
U.S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.. 920,000 vou 


2,999,602 00 





Redemption fund with U, s. 
(5 per cent. of circulation). .............66 27,000 OF Ou 


OR is ca cdsoeenssesesinnscestes 


$1,000,000 00 


S.P lus. fund 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profit 
taxes paid....... 576,589 75 





National bank no 5,045 OO 
Jue to other 
banks... ....-. 
Due to State banks and 
Dosa cceuabepepuge 1,061,666 54 
Dividends unpaid............. 1,704 00 
Individual deposits subject 
to check...........+ 3,961,593 77 


Demand certific 
ppaeeeeaes 5,088 06 
iE 119247 O98  F.701,814 47 


iiccdks. Puubsivevekarwschencned peaaites $10,802,949 22 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88,, 

1, ARTHUR W. SHERM AN, ¢ eohioe of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my know ane and belief, 

A. ERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to he ae me this’ 21st day of 

December, 1845. H, L. BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public. 





Correct aes 
{REDERIC W ‘EVENS, 
4 THOMAS DENNY 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 5 


‘AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 
DULUTI 1, 
CAPITAL STOCK, entn Ht en 
Guarantee Fund with state Auditor, $100.0 ao, 
ALVA W. BR are e! President. 
GEORGE ELDER, Vice President. 
eaith R H. BROWN, Secretary. 
Municipal, eects and School Bands a spe- 
clalty. orrespondence Solicited. 


J s¢ Tag ‘ 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
apisa Paid Up, - %150,000. 
Cc hoice nv “4 mecnsoin the most ' Conservative 
e 
Guaranteed First Mortgages 
ix Per Cent, on improved mer Towa 
and Eastern Nebraska, “ ted AND ee. ed 
. ebenture onds, Secur 
Six Per Cen te by deposit of First’ Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, a +r bat Rs’ SUCCESS- 
zu EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR I 
-A-HOTE KISS, GRORGE IL. “LEWIS 
Weve Secretary. President. 





Directors, 





























December 28, 1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1767) 93 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, December 19th, 1893 : 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts,.............6 sc... ¥3,885,290 Le 
Overdratis, gecured and moseeenes.. ae Ww2e7 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... 550,000 i 
premiums on U.S. bonds........ 49,000 00 
stocks, securities, €tc..................eeeee 163,814 03 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 500,230 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

MR eee Rees Ci ccc cree, sriceos 503,110 01 
Due from State banks and bankers ...! 22,908 52 
Checks and other cash items.............. 11,085 80 
Exchanges for Var moh House............ 882,003 22 
Notes of other National banks............. 48,427 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

MEN ch ckanesecsinesecesces $549, 508 st 

Legal-tender notes........ 509,461 00 

U.S. certificates of depos- 

it for legal tenders...... 50,000 0O— 1,109,059 86 

ar eg fund with U. S. Treasurer 


r cent. of hae, Peat Raina saan ants 


24,750 00 
Due from U.S. ‘treasurer setts ese 4 


percent. redemption fund).. 160 00 

ME oa iivnnced0asuwevapneniewretenerecas re 241, 906 93 98 
LIABILITIES. 

Capltal Mock VAIS 10.......c0cesccccccceveees ¥750,000 00 

IEEE, coins ip 0:9,sics cacneusw ken oens cues 750,000 00 


Un smyoon poeta, less expenses and 


taxes 65,090 12 
National bank notes out li 484,600 00 
Due to other National banks. 


= to State banks and bank- 





372,009 75 
410 U0 


pividends ‘unp paid ee : 
Individual deposits subject to 





check 
bemand certificates of de- 





512,216 & sl 
Morey tins acc Gls wh oak maken dani we #7,241, OG 693 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

1, A. GILBERT, Casbier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge ~“ beliet. 

. GILBERT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to a. . me this’ = day of 
December, 1898. O. B. LEW 

Fm oe Public. 








Correct—Attest : 
R. BAYLES, 
JOHN ABENDROTH, 
_GEO. M. OLA ‘OTT, 


/ 
» Directors. 
bi 
R EPORT. OF THE p ON DITION OF THE 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
tne State of New a the close of business, 
December 19th, 1893 : 

RESOURCES, 


York, 





Loans and GIscOUnts. ......0.00 ceccsccosecs $2,282,952 92 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 231 08 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000.00 
BLOCKS, BOCUIIUIOR, OFC. o.0.0.0.0-0-c0cersssereees 15010 00 
Banking house, farniture and fixtures, 80,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

IN so oe tartan «ss eectenccanwsssseeasece 274,089 64 


Due from State banks and ae rs. 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 


W212 20 
10,858 75 
212,129 88 








Notes of other National banks............ 10,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
GEES cendnccpscdiassacasknons  cnsans'yeulne 254 0 
Lawfal wend reserve in bank, viz.: 
Naa iseiehte205ose5<>500's $0.07 00 
Lewal- tender notes........ 475 OW 
United States certificates 
pd aad tor legal ten- 
besewase 100,000 O0-- 1,024,482 00 
Hedempiion ‘fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund .............- 540 00 
UME va picopinge. aewenssnannnnewemennss: Jie $4) O20! 2389 7 
LIABILITIE 





Capital stock paid in... 
Surplus fund 
Un ivided 


National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National danks.... 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 


$500,000.00 
100,000 00 







252,832 61 





SS Sr Oe RT aT Or Te $4,020, 280 W7 
STATE OF } YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, GEORGE K. SOUPER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know as one belief. 

SOUPER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn te cae me. this 22d day of 

December, 1893. FRANCIS W. JUDGE, Jr., 
Fv Public, New Y ork Co. 


H. MONTANYE. 
by IHN AST REK, Directors. 
JOHN RO WATERS.” ( 





Correct gaa 


EPORT OF cus Cc ON DITION oF THE 





FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 1th, 1808: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and diIsCOUNES......... ceeeeee eeeeee 755,724 WO 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 92 SI 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, 4 per 
cents Wels vcipdwincas eadama bess sdebhtn estes este 200,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure I S. deposits, 4 per 
ts 150,000. 00 


50,000.00 
BOT NAB 92 
100,000. 00 
30,000. Ou 





t s on hand, 4 per cents. 

Stoc ks, eee Serer errr ey 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
AMBENtH). 2.0.0 cee eceesceereccescces . 
Due from State banks and banker 
Checks and other ¢ ash items 





i8 
5s 
7 
27 








Notes of other National banks.......... Hy ols » OW 
Fractional paper currenc CY, nickels and wae 
GC ccccasessserveccre: ©. csnserensese 04 His 13 





rth 5 
ity "242 00 





Spe 
cae tender notes...... ..- 
U.S. certificates of deposit 


for legal tenders......... 280,000 U0 


60,225 50 


Redemption fund with U.S. “Treasurer 





( per cent. of circ ulation) eee Shaklee 9, 3,000 bes 
icv cccucsenrasiviscsienes svsasce 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock patd in........e cece ee erences $200,000 Ow 
cay lus gente pales Seeger ; 50,000 06 

ndivided rofits, less expenses anc 

taxes he ARs akN eer Reeee ck sense esb-anene 264,491 65 
National bank notes outstanding......... 172,150 00 


_ ~pepeee banks and bank- 


Individal deposits subject 


F251,698 48 








CO CHECK. ....cccccccccees + 1,535,245 82 
Demand certificates of de ee 
DEE cccccce vesscccevesssces 5,160 385 
Certitled checks maeasscannsrs ais | 4 
Inited States deposits....... 5 a 
, —--——- 1, 960,187 9 
0 errr errr “$2, 646,779 55 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOrk«K, 88.: 
o Ae THOMP SUN ‘Cashier of the above-named 


= do solemnly swear owe Ld re epee ts fs 
3 age al » . 
rue, to the beat of my — e age non, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn R. * me this ae day ot 
December, 1893, THos. W, 5M 
Notary Public . 
Correct—Attest ; 


DANIEL, D, WYLIE 
J. B, BREWSTER 


¢ Directors, 
hae HARD B, KELL y,§ 


’ I RTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 
$0 Ot ERC ENT Gout aging 4 
Line Cana] and Reservoir 





com panies : Cc piorado, propert Fy at over $500,- 
as no indebtedness other than these bonds. For 
fall information address = 
Senvor Frnet & Safe De wa? Cc mers Trustee, 
26 Seventeent - Den 
or room 29, 150 Broalway, N yy. City. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY _ 
M:DDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital $600,000 


Surplus.... eeeseeees $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent, agp ge a secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


a Pr] 3 
EK. STEINBACHI 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to_10 per cent. investments always 
on hand Tacoma, Washington. 
ee 


NATIONAL BANKS, 
MPuE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION.—NEW YorK, December 
lth, 1893.—The Board of Directors have this oay de- 
clared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, 
payable on and after January 2d, 184, 
, ad transfer books will be closed until January 2d, 
Sti. 
CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier. 


THE CENTRAL OR NEW Ve Le OF THE CITY 

















EW YORK, December 22d, |893, 
FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
pia DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual divicend of THREE 
ND ONE-HALF PER CENT, free from tax, out of 
the net earnings of the current six months, payable 
on and after Tuesday, January 2d, isd. 
The transfer books will be Closed from 3 P.M., De- 
cember 22d, 1895, until the marae of January 3d, 
5. YOUNG, Cashier. 


THE ¢ c HAT HAM “NATION AL BANK 

NEW YOR scenery 220, 1803, 

NIN SETY-SEC OND DIVIDEN 

AY ( U LARTERL Y DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER 

N'T. has this day been declared by this bank 

out -_ the earnings of the past three months, payable 

January 2d, 184, until which date the transfer books 
will be closed, 

BP. 


DOREMUS, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, December 22d, 
SEVENTIETIL DIVIDEND. 

pur DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO-DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
CEN',, free of tax, payable January Sth, to which 
dat +, from Dec ember one the transfer books will be 

closed, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


VAST RIV ER NA’ ¥ TONAL BANK.—A dividend of 
4 FOUR (G) PER CENT, has a declared, paya- 
ble on and after poo 2 189 
ae ri NE WEL L, Cashier. 


N 1 EW YORK, Drc EMBER 21st 1403.— 
NATIONAL BANK THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK: AThe Board of Ra tors have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual diy idend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PEK Ce NT., free of tax, payable on and after 
January 2d, proximo. 
The transfer books will remain c osed until that 


date, 
CHARL ES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


1Nv5. 





THE FOURTH 


pie IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
NK OF NEW YORK, NEW VorkK, December 
Th, hah -A dividend of TEN PER CENT has to-day 
heen declared by this bank, payable on the 2d day of 
January next. ‘The transfer books will rematn closed 
till that date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier 
weltY ING , NATIONAL BANK,? 
KW Yous. Dec, 21st, 1893. § 
WTH C {ONSEC UTIVE DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS O THIS BANK 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable on and after the second day 
of January next, until which date the transfer books 
will remain closed, G,. B. SOUPER, Cashier. 






KATHER 
thn BANK, 


ae K HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND, 

A dividend of FIVE PER CEN t., free from tax, on 
the capital stock has this day been ‘declared from'the 
earnings of the current six montis, payable to the 
stockholders on and after the second day of January, 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
20 WALL STREET. 


NATIONAL 
NEW YORK, Dec. 19th, 


closed until that 


RIM. 
The transfer books will remain 
1, WALKER, Cashier. 


date. ISAAC I 


HE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw York, Dec. 1th, 1893.—The gant of Direct 
G4 a semi-annual dividend 
free of tax, payable on and 






ors have this day declar 

of FIVE (5) PEK CEN Ut. 

after January 2d, 1x4, 
The transfer books w Il remain closed until that 


date, 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, December 22d, 1895. 
preere- The directors of this bank have this 
day declared a dividend of THKEKE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 
January 2d, 84. The transfer books will be closed 
until that date. F. B, SCHENCK, Cashi r. 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATONAL BANK OF 
cry a ae YORK. ; 
sermber 21st, 1893. ) 
HE DIRECTOKS HAVE THIS D AY DECLARE 
a semi. “.cY¥ te gr of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (3%) PEK CeNT, free from tax, payable on 
and after  ienuaty 2d, 
The transfer books will remain closed until after 
that date. C. V. BANTA, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
NEW YORK, 


THE) 


AMERIVA IN 


25 Nassau Street, 
E onn* dy — ii ne lag “sae ND. 

v Ye December 20th, 1805, 
HE BOARD oF DIREC TORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., payable on 

‘Tuesday, January 2d, Is. 
Transfer books will re? ‘losed till that date. 
TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


AND DROVERS’ 


NEW YORK, December = 
Mmue DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAY wit 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of FOU KR (4) 
PER CENT., payable on and atter January 2d, 18% 
The transfer books will re aK closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, 


THE NATIONAL urges 


ATION AL C ITIZE Ns’ BANK, NEW YORK 
N Dees 22d, 18N3,—A dividend of THREE AN Bb 
ONE-HALF ERUEN T. has been declared, Bo yable 
to the stoc a nae on ae wit r January 2d, 

TIEBOUT, “he 


THE SKC ‘OND ‘NAT TONAL Bank K OF THE CITY 
‘NEW YOR 
Fifth Aventte, Co? Twenty- “Third St. 
Vv YORK, December 21st, 1893. 

MHE BOARD OF DIREC rors HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PEK CENT., free 

of tax, out of the carnings of the c srees six months, 
ayable on and after January 2, 1594. Transfer 

»00ks Will be closed from date to kA. 2d, 1894, 


inclusive, 
"= JOS. 3. CASE, Cashier. 


7 HE} NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORE, 
rua December, 1895 

MVUE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS D ay ae L ane 

a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENY.,. 

frec of tax, payable on and after At Px Bing 1894 

and the transfer books will be closed until that date, 


om the 23d inst. 
- GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 


date. 





INTH NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, DECEM- 
ber 224, i883.—A dividend ‘of THREE PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this bank has heen de- 
clared, payable onand after January 2d, 18M. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD 3 NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw York, December 2!st, 13%. 
4} -— Bag = ge OF DIRK YYORS OF THIS BANK 
his day declared ee usual semi-annual 
dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free from tax, 
and a tax dividend of 1.8% per cent., payable on and 
after January 2d, 18%, i which date the transfer 
books will remain closed 
HN F, THOMPSON, Cashier. 
THE WES’ TERN NATION AL BANK OF THE c ITY 
a W YORK, 
w VORK, December 20th, 1893. 
A*te of 3 PER‘ CENT. on the capital stock of 
this bank has been declared this day payee 
on and after January 2d, 1894. The transfer s 
will be closed at 3 o’clock P.M. on December 22d, 
i and reopened on the morning of January 10th, 





By order of the Board of oe - 
A. SMITH, ¢ ‘ashler. 


STATE a 


yh BANK OF AMERIC! A, \, NEW YORK, DECEM- 

t Wad, 1803.—The Board of Directors have to- 
day fame done a semi-annual dividend ot FOUR (4) 
Per Cent,, free of tax, payable January 2d, 184, to 
stockholders of record of this date. 

The trausfer books will remain closed — Janu 
ary Sth, 1894. W.M. BENNE 
Ass't ¢ Sadie r. 


THE EL SyENTy. Baty BANK, 
December Bd. 1893. 
MVHE BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend + FOUR (4) 
Per Cent., tree from tax, payable on and after Janu- 
uary 2d, 1864. The transfer books will remain closed 
until tha date. 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier, 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, ) 
Park a nag — ner 125th Stree 
December 1th, 1893. 5 
MNHE BOARD or ‘DIRE “Pons OF THIS BANK 
have this au declared a semi-annual dividend 
of THREE (3) PR CENT. on the capital stock of the 
bank, payable on January 2d, 18M. Transfer books 
close on December 20th, 1843, and open on Js anuary 2d, 
Ind, THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 


MURRAY HILL BANK, 
Cor. 4ith street and Third Avenue, 
NEW York, December 9th, 1805. 
— BOARD OF DIRECTORS Of THIS BANK 
ye this da declared a quarterly dividend of 
= K PER CENT., payable on and after January 2d, 
f iALE, Cashier. 


rue ORIENTAL BANK, NEW York, December 

1893,—8ist Consecutive Semi-annual Divi- 
dend — Tne Board of Directors have this day declarea 
ad vidend of FIV (5) PER CENT. from the earnings 
of the last six months, payable on and after January 
2d, 1844. The transfer books will be closed from De- 
cember 23d to January 2d inclusive, 

NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 


‘ITIZENS’ SAVING 
4 New York, Nos. 
CANAL STREET, 
Sixty-seven:h semi-annual dividend of interest.— 
The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate 
of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum be paid to de- 
positors, on and after January lth, on all sums of &5 
and up to $4,000, which have remained on deposit for 
the three or six months ending December 3st, 18?3. 
Money deposited on or + _ January lth, will 
draw interest from January | 
EDWARD A, Qu INTARD, President. 
HENRY Naseem. Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 
EF’ AST RIVE! F SAVINGS INSTT’ TUTION, 
JHAMBERS STREET. 
9isT SEMI- ANNU roy DIVIDEND, 
NEW York, December Ith, 183. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR G) PER 
CENT. per annum has a declared for the six 
months ending December 31st, 1805, upon all accounts 
entitled thereto, from FIVE dollars to THREE THOU. 
SAND dollars, payable after January lth, 1894. 
Money deposited on or before January 7th will draw 
interest from ~ Ist. 
VILLIAM H. SLOCUM, 
CHARLES A. WHI TNEY, Secretary. 


F migrant 


Industrial Savings Bank, 
51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


New YorK, December 23d, 1893. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six and 
three months ending December 31st, 1893, 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num ono all deposits up to the limit of 
Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date 
of January Ist, 1894, and will be payable 
on and after Monday, January 15th. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS | BANK. 

Nos 656 & 658 KIGHTH AVE., Cor, 420 ST.. NEW YORK, 
8 ee Y- yh VENTH ¢ 
( AND AFTEK JANU: 

x A rate of THREE, AND ONED HAL F 
PERCENT. per annum will be paid depositors entt- 
tled thereto on all sums of $5 up to $3,000. Money de- 
posited on or before January lth will draw interest 
from January tst. Open from 10 A.M. toS P.M. Mon- 
day evenings, 6 to# o’cloc a Closes at }J - on Satur- 
days Assets, Wort arplus, $60) 

CCHIBAL 1D TU NEI nr 
WM 4G. CONKE JN, Secretary. 


THE GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


Southeast Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


INT SB Eet AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending December 4lst, 
1843, on all sums from five dollars to three thous: and 
dollars — aperere under the by-laws, payable 
peery t lth, 

Deposits ond 4 or before 
draw interest from January } 


BANK OF THE CITY OF 
56 AND SS BOWERY, CORNER 





President. 








Jemnere 10th, 1844, will 


JOHN HH RHOADES, President 
MES 


Lae 
x NLAN, Treasurer. 
LEONARD D, WI . 
FRANCIS H. WHITE. j See retaries, 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


% WARREN ST, NEW YO! 

The Trustees of tiis institution have y in- 
terest on all sums remaining on ——— during the 
three or six menses ending Dec, 4 at the rate of 
FOUR PER CEN er annum on $1,000 and under, 
and THREE PE Rt ry . per annum on the excess ot 
$1,008 not exceeding $4, 000, payable on and after Mon- 
day, Jan. ith. 

DEPOSITS made on or before Jan. 10th will draw 


interest from Jan. 1 
- DA vip M. DEMAREST, 
. BYRON L ATIMER, Secretary. 





President. 





Manhattan Savings Institution. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 20th, 189%. 


‘85th Semi-Annual Dividend, 


The Trustees of this institution have declared. in- 
terest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 rémaining on 
deposit during the three months ending on the 3ist 
inst.,at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 
FRANK G STILES, 

Secretary. 


- METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BAN K, 


1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. 
(Ova Rrerelten | ee ) 
VIDEND. 

& - December 1th, 

INTEREST FOR THE ty AL F YEAR EN 
cember 3lst, ene, atthe rate of FOUR 
P ER ANNUM 


EDWARD SCHELL, 


P resident. 





1805 
‘DING DE 


on on or before Tasaue lth 
a 2. interest from Jannary Ist, 1804. 

GEO. N. CONKIE Ine President. 
J. B. CURK EY, Secretar ye 


EW YORK SAVING BANK, 


8TH AVE., CORNER MTH ST. 

The Trustees have’ ordered that the interest to be 
credited to de positors convery Ist, 184, shall be at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT, PER ANNUM, 
from &%5 to $3,000. resale uede on or before Janu- 
ary lth, will draw interest from January Ist. 

FRE raae Prealdent. 
c RUF YOOD Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secre vary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 WEST 34TH STREET, 
56TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings 
of the past six months, a semi-annual Interest Divi- 
dend at the rate of Three and One-Half per Cent. per 
oe on all sums of $5 and upward, to the limit of 

5, ee a a entitled thereto, on and 
after Januar 1 1894 

LIAM B. STABFORD, President. 
. HERBER’ re ARPENTER, Treasurer. 


SEAMEN'S BANK FOR SAVINGS, 


74 and 76 Wall Street. 


qr TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED THAT IN- 

ERKEST be paid to depositors entitled thereto, 
under the by laws and in accordance with the sav- 
ings bank laws, for the six months ending December 
dist, 1503, as follows: 

On accounts not exceeding three thousand dollars 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum. 

On accounts larger than three thousand dollars and 
which exceeded said amount prior to the limitation 
of Speen by statute, at the rate of TWO AND A 

LF PERCENT per onaumn, payable on and after 
Monday, January Faw 1xf 
MAM. C. STURGES, President. 
DANIEL BARNES. Cashier 
New York, Dec ember 2 al, 1893. 


THE RATE OF INTEREST 
OF THE 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave., 


remains as follows: 











FOUR per cent. on 
the first $1,000; THREE per cent. on the 
excess up to $3,000. Payable January 18th. 
CHARLES FE. SPRAGUE, 
President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


a MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW YorkK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICK OF THE TREASURER, { 
NEW YORK, December th, 18‘. 
MNHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany, at a meeting held this day, declared a 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
on its capital stock, payable at this office on the lith 
day of January next, to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books on the 30th inst. 

The transferooks will be closed at 12 o'clock M, on 
ee the 30th inst., and re-opened at 10 o'clock 
A.M. on Tuesday, - wich oo of January next. 

- ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





Cc ANADA, SOUTHERN BAIL WAY COMPANY, 
AND CENIrRAL DEPOT, 
New YorK, December 20th, 1893. 


HE BOARD or DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of ONE ANDONE-QUARTER PER CENT., and 
an extra dividend of ONE-HALF PER CENT., on tts 
capital stock, payable at this office on the lst day of 
February next. The transfer books will be closed at 
12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 30th day of Decem 
ber,and will be re-opened on Friday, the 2d day of 
February. ALLYN COX, ‘Treasurer. 


‘TRAL 
?ANY. 





THE MIC ‘HIGAN Cc a RAILROAD COM- 
Treasurer’s O.Nic 6, Grand Central Station, 
YORK. December 20th, 1895. 
MVE BOARD Or DIRK TORS OF THIS COM- 
PANY have Ghia day Soe lareda SEMI ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND of TWO PER CENT on its Capital Stock ; 
also an ADDITION Ale DIVIDEND of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. thereon, both payable on 
Thursday, the Ist day of February next, at this office. 
The Transter Books will be closed at noon on SAT- 
URDAY, the 30th inst., and re-open on - morning 
of FRIDA Y, the 2d day o of Febru: aM nex 


WATER AN, », 
FIDEL ITY Loan, AND the LR COMPANY OF 
SIOUX CITY, JOWA, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 37 WALL vd Dec, 22d, 1985, 
YOUPONS OF THE SIX PER CENT. DEBEN- 
/ tures of this Company. paces January ist, 

1891, will be paid on and after Jansary 2d, at the 
office of the METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 
47 Wall Street, New York. 

W.G, CLAPP, 


Treasurer, 
THE E DISON BL re crn C ILU0 MINATING coM- 
,EW YORK, 


ADV IDE ND. NO. 35. 
NEw Y« December lith, 1835. 
UARTERLY DIV IDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
Ai HALF (14%) PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
= c -ompany hi as been declared, payable February 
Ist, 1804, Lo stor kholders 7, record, at 12 M.on Satur- 
day, the 6TH DAY JANUARY, 1894, at which time 
the transfer books will be yi to be reopened Feb- 


ruary 2d, at 10 A.M. 
_JOS. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. — 


R -E TAL | ESTATE LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
30 Nassau Street, 
NEw York, December 21st, 1893. 


VHE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE THIS DAY 

declared a semi-annual — of THREE (3) 
PER CENT., payable aaners = 

Transfer books close D _— per "26th, 18%, 3 o’clock 


P.M.,and open Januar 
ates HENRY Wo RE! REIGHLEY, Secretary. 





ees ack 


i 
i 
' 
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anon RAILWAY COMPANY, 
0. 71 BROADWAY, 
w te KK, Dec oapher 12th, 1892. 
TH! RTY. NINTH DIVIDEN 
UARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONG “AND ONE- 
A iALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and after January 2d, 189 
The transter books will be closed on Friday, De- 
cember Lith, at 3 o'clock P.M., re- sone _ on Wednes- 
day, January 3d, 1844, at Doc “loc 
; Db. W. McWIL i i‘ MS, Treasurer. 
CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS Sea OMAHA | 
RAILWAY © 
52 WALL STREE i 
NEW YoRK, December lst, 186 ) 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE- ACH t PER 
CENT. on the preferred stock of this Company 
will be paid at this office on Saturday, January 20th, 
1844. Transfer books of the preferred and common 
stocks, will close on Saturday, December 3t!:, 1893, at 
noon, and reopen on Monday, ty uary 22d, Is. 
2 M. L. SYKES, ‘Treasurer. 
Ww E STE “RN > UNI s10N TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, December lath, 18%. 
DIVIDEND NO. 101. 
MPVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividead of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three nonths ending 
December 31st inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer,on and after the ith day of January next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 4 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 

R H. ROC HEST E R, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES Ru BBER re OMPANY,/ 
SS AND 9) READE STREE 
New YORK, November Ist, ei, f 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED 
States Rubber Co. have this day declared a divi- 
dend of 5% per cent, on the Preferred Stock, payable 
January lth, 1894. 





Transfer books will close on Saturday, December 
80th, 1898, at 12 o'clock noon, and reopen on January 
l6th, 1894. 

CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 
Lf NHE © Eyres AL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YOKK, NEw YORK, December sth, 
1893.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held atthe es -—~ 32u Broadway, on 


TUESDAY, January sar Ibi4. Polls open from 12M, 
to 1 P.M. CHAS. 8. YOUNG, Cashier, 


»HEMIC TE } NATIONAL BANK.—New York, De- 
J cember 9th, 184%5.—The annual meeting for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the ensuing year will be held 
atthe banking house, No. 270 Broadway, on TUES- 
DAY, the %th day of "eae isv4, between the 
hours of i and 2 0’c 4 kP 
NM. J. MQUINLAN, ., Cashier. 


NaST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 

‘4 for Directors of this bak will bebleld at the 
bunking house No, 682 Broadway, New York, on 
Tue —. Saeed 9th, 1844. Polls open from 2% to 4 
o'clock, Z. E,. NEWELL, Cashier, 


Gabuanis NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
December 7th, 1895.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank will be beld at the banking 
room, 36 Wall »siree’, on ee ESDAY, January %th, 
1894, from 12 M. to 1 o’ciock F 

AKTHUR W. “SHERMAN, Cashier. 


MNHE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVEKS' 
BANK, New York, December sth, 1893.--"The an- 
mal election for Directors of this bauk will be held 
av the bunking house, No. 124 Bowery, on TUESDAY, 
January 9th, bs, between the hours of 12 te and t 
P.M. M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


,ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK.—‘New York, De- 

cember 7th, st The annual “election for Di- 

rectors of this bank will be held at the banking 

house, No. 401 Broadway, on TURSDAY, ny th, 

184, between the hours of 12 M. aud 1 PX 

Db. Cc. Tle BOU T, Casbier. 

7 NHE IMI IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 

BANK Of NEW VORK,.—New york, December 

ith, 1895.—Tne annua! eect on for directors of this 

bank will be held at its gS rooms, corner of 

Broadway and Murray 3 reet, TUESUAY, January 
Yto, ish. The poll hm be open from 12 M. to DPM. 
EDWAKD TOWNSEND, Cashier, 


RV a SG /NA T ONAL BANK.—New York, Decem- 

ber (2th, I8u3.—The annual election for Directors 
of this benk will be neld at the banking house, be- 
tween the hours of 12 M.and | P.M., buesday, Janu- 
ary Sth, Ist. G. E. su Pik, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 Wall Stieet, New Yoru, December th, 
i83.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the ban«ing a on -TUBSDAY, 
January ¥ h, i8i4, from 2M. Lo LP. 
SAAC H.W Pe KER, Cashier. 
y FOU INT MORRIS BANK, PARK AVENUE, COR- 
4 ner l2ith street, New York, Deve mber lth, 
ikv.—The annualeiection tor directors of tuis bank 
wil b held at tae banking house, Park Avenue, Cor- 
ner 125th street, on THU tts D2 sf seen 4th, Isid, 
between the hours of 3:30 wand 4: 
THOMAS ww. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
r SHE N NATION AL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
in New York, 25 Nassuu Street, December ith, 
1883.—The annual mee ing of the stockholders of this 
bans for the election of Directors and tor the trans- 
action of other busine ss, Will be be.d at the banking 
house on TUESDAY, Ja uaiy Yuh, 18s, - nuon. 
Pous will be open from he till l o'clock fF 
. TROWGBRLIDGE, Cc Stan: 
Q\HE Na ATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New York, December 7th, 1893,—The annual 
meeting of Stoc Kholders of this bank for the election 
of Directors for the ensuing year will be held at the 
banking house, 214 and 216 Broudway, on TUESDAY, 
January Yth, lsd, between the hours of 12M. and 1 
P.M. GROKGE 8. HICKOK, Casnier. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


We have decided to send the first issue ip 
January of THE INDEPENDENT to all sub- 
scribers whose subscriptions expire with 
the last issue in December. We do this be- 
cause a very large proportion of these sub- 
scribers intend to renew their subscriptions, 
but in some cases they do not reach this 
office uutil after the first of January. It 
will thus prevent their losing any numbers 
of the paper. With the first issue in Janu- 
ary we snall send the index for the year 
1893. Much care has been used in preparing 
this index, and we call atrention to it with 
a great deal of satisfaction, feeling that it 
is superior in every respect. 

Week after next we expect to publish 
several articles upon the subject ‘A Business 
man’s Opinion of Life lasurance.”” Among 
others who will contribute areC. P, Hun- 
tington, Samuel Sloan, John Claflin, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, Albert A. Pope, Hugh 
O'Neill, G. G. Williams, Joseph J. Little, 
and F. J. Kingsbury. 

Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements te old 














subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








One month........ $ 25| Six montbs........ $1 
Three months...... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2 
Four wonths...... FS ae 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................+ $5 00 
One year each totwo subscribers............ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.......-....... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber................ 85 
Four subscribers one year each............ . 850 
Five years to one subscriber..............-. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............ -- 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 


of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
sy gd will be sent to any one asking 
or it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


> 


MESSRS. MOORE BROTHERS, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
bave been known to us for a long time as thoroughly 
reliable and reputable dealers in real estate and 
mortgage loans. They also manage estates, rent 
property, pay taxes and everything of that character. 

‘hey negotiate loans payable in gold upon first class 
Minneapolis real estate. We advise our readers who 
wish to make sufe and desirable investments or who 
already have them in Minneapolis to communicate 
with Messrs. Moore Brothers. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





To the Friends oft the “American “Mission- 
ary Association: 

THK American Missionary Association does the 
work of the Congregational churches for seven mil- 
lions of Negroes, for two millions of Mountain whites, 
and for the Indians of the West, and the Chinese on 
the Pacific Coast. This is a vast aud needy field. 
The Association is now in embarrassing straits. For 
the first time in many years it is seriously in debt. 
This debt, as stated at the Annual Meeting, was $45,- 
(00, and is in danger of being doubled at the end of 
a year. 

The work of the Association 1s of incalculable im- 
portance. Itincludes the support of churches, schools, 
colleges, ‘and various other forms of mission Work ; 3 it 
is the greatest work done for tae Negroes of the 
South by any religious body in the country. 

The Association hus pare down its work until no 
more can be done but to close churches and schools, 
which would be disastrous tu a work as distinctively 
the trust of the churches as any of their enterprises, 

The undersigned were appointed a committee at 
the Aunual Meeting, held at Elgin, IIL, to consider 
the exigency of the Association, We accordingly call 
upon the churches to take the missions of the Associ- 
ation anew to their hearts, and we recommend Sun- 
day, February Lith, 1894, the Sunday before the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln, to be set apart as a day in allour 
churches for special presentations to the public of 
the needs of the Association, and for special and ad- 
ditional collections to cancel the debt, and to carry 
on the current work of tne year. Thisis an unusual 
year with our churches and all our benevolent socie- 
ties. [tis our at her to i.ake sacrifices this year. 
It is one of the splendid features of Coristianity, and 
of our Congregational Christianity, that it, again and 
aguin, has proved equal to emergencies, In years like 
this, God comes to us anew with his work, and says, 
“Prove me, now.” And what blessings “Christians 
and churches have had when in their poverty they 
have proved God. Let us join hands in making Sun- 
day, February ith, 1894, a new day in the work of 
emancipation; the day of a new response all along 
we line. 

i, Jouneor, Montclair, N J.; Geo. R. LEAVITT, 
oO ad land, O; B. CAPEN, Boston, Mass.; DAN KC. 
BRADLEY, Grand Kapids, Mich.; A. L. WILLISTON, 
Northy Lm pton, Mass; WM H, WANAMAKER, Phila- 
deiphia, Penn. RODNEY mane Hartford, Conny; 
AUSTIN ABBOT rt, New York, N. Y.; WM. E. HALE, 
Chicago, ILL. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





No 


Matter 
What 


May be the woman’s need in the line 
of clothing for warmth, comfort, style 
or personal adornment, 


She can 
Save Money 


by writing us for samples of Dress 
Goods, Silks, Laces, or for any infor- 
mation in regard to Furs, Wraps and 
Muslin Underwear. We carry as rep- 
resentative stock of all these things 
as any retail store in the country, 
and will guarantee qualities always, 
and our prices will be found surpris- 
ingly low. 


We Will 
Send 


on approval, to reliable parties, Furs 
or Wraps. Now is the time for Furs, 
as prices are at the bottom point. 


Jos. Horne & Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


(Successors to A. T. Stewart.) 


Allour Stocks, including 

SILKS. 

VELVETS, 

DRESS GOODS, 

HOLIDAY GOOD S<aall 
kinds), 

BRIC A BRAC, 

FURNITURE, 

CARPETS AND RUGS, 


will be virtually on the 


Bargain Counter 


during Holiday Week. 


(Better come and see for 


yourselves.) 


The Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 
9th & 10th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





article. 
substitute. 








Pride of 


Fink AS LINEN 
no other Muslin will be used. 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
Ask for ‘*Pride of the West,” and take no 


and Soft as Silk. 


the West Muslin. 


When once worn 


Try it, and pay a little 


For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 











Jusurance. 


THE ROCHE LAW AGAIN. 


THE Roche Valuation Law of ayear ago— 
which will be remembered as one of the 
most extraordinary pieces of legislative 
action ever known and is unique in that, 
to this day, no company and no person 
has admitted responsibility for it or any 
expectation of receiving benefit from it— 
has lately been brought unpleasantly 
before the companies. About a month 
ago, Superintendent Waddill, of Missouri, 
wrote to Superintendent Pierce that in 
his opinion the Roche law left the compa- 
nies without any fixed standard of valua- 
tion, and that he therefore intended to 
value their policies himself unless Mr, 
Pierce could convince him that his posi- 
tion was erroneous; this Mr. Pierce did 
not undertake, but simply acknowledged 
receipt of the communication and said 
that he had no suggestion to make. Mr. 
Waddill then wrote to the companies, re- 
quiring them, as soon as possible after 
New Year’s Day, to send him a complete 
schedule of all policies in force, to be made 
upon blanks which were to follow soon, 
The object was that a valuation might be 
made at four percent. actuaries. The fee 
for the work was to be $10 per $1,000,000 of 
insurance in force or fraction thereof ,three 
cents per $1,000 of present value of annuity 
contracts, and any extra charges incurred 
for constructing valuation tables in cases 
of contracts for which no valuation tables 
ure ready. This would cost the largest 
companies from seven thousand to ten 
thousand dollars. The valuation was 
‘ordered because of the abandonment of 
the New York Legislature of a strictly 
uniform standard of reserve upon the basis 
of the Confined Experience table of mor- 
tality with four per cent. interest, which 
elements are the standard of reserve in 
this State, and the rule will be continued 
from year to year, until that basis is re- 
stored in the statutes of this State or 
abandoned in this.” 

Stirred up by this and by the probabil- 
ity that the same action might be taken 
in other States, the companies united in a 
letter to Superintendent Pierce declaring 
that they had elected to adhere to the 
statutory standard existing before the 
Roche law; so that, of course, the De- 
partment would be required by that law 
todo the same. So Mr. Pierce issued a 
notice as follows : 

‘“*Having received from the several life 
insurance companies transacting business 
under article 2, chapter 690 of the laws of 
1892, as amended, due notice that under the 
existing provisions of the New York Insur- 
ance Law they have severally adopted as 
their standard of valuation ‘the net pre- 
mium basis according to the Actuaries or 
Combined Experience Table of Mortality, 
with interest at four per cent. per annum.’ 
I beg to say that the declaration has been 
filed in this Department and that it will be 
recognized and enforced accordingly. The 
certificate of valuation on such basis, issued 
from this Department, should now be ac- 
cepted in other States requiring the stand- 
ard you have adopted, with the same faith 
and credit with which similar certificates 
have hitherto been received.” 

Upon receiving this, Superintendent 
Waddill revoked his notice to the compa- 
nies. To Mr. Pierce, who had written him 
that the change made by the Roche law was 
aslight one, he replied that he could not so 
consider it, because instead of a fixed and 
uniform standard, every company was 
left free to do as it pleased. Mr. Waddill 
said : 

“In fact, under the Roche law every life 
insurance company of New York can have 
a different standard of valuation, and a dif- 
ferent table of mortality, and a different 
rate of interest for the valuation of its pol- 
icies; and you, the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department, under that law, are 
nothing but a machine to carry out the ex- 
pressed will of the respective life insurance 
compauies. You are compelled to make 
such valuations on the table of mortality 
and rate of interest chosen by the company 
whose policy you are valuing, and this 
standard may be different in each company 
in the State. Now, to call such an amend- 
ment—so radical, so far-reaching, 80 UP- 
heaving, so absolutely revolutionary—® 
‘slight’ amendment is, to say the least, in 
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my judgment, a glaringly erroneous em- 
ployment of terms. 

‘You say that ‘a careful examination 
of the law as it now stands shows that the 
enactment of 1893 is permissory only.’ 
Permit me to say that it is permissory as 
to the company, and mandatory and abso- 
lute as to the Insurance Department. The 
company, of course, is given its own will, 
and if each company, as before stated, 
should elect a different standard of valua- 
tion, there is nothing permissory to the 
Department, but you are compelled, abso- 
lutely, to adopt the standard the company 
adopts. 

‘In considering the Roche law I presumed 
it had some purpose, and that behind its 
enactment was an interest at least to some 
of the life insurance companies of your 
State. I could not believe that a law of the 
magnitude and sweep of the Roche law 
would have its origin with some legislator, 
and would be passed by the Legislature 
without any consultation with insurance 
companies, whose interests were so largely 
involved. I do not yet believe that. I 
therefore acted, when I made an order for 
the valuation of the policies of New York 
companies by this Department, on the be- 
lief that at least some of those companies 
would vary their standard of valuation 
under the authority of that law, and that 
all of them might when desirable for them 
to do it. My duty was to the policy holders 
of such companies in the State of Missouri, 
and under the weight of that duty | acted. 

‘But now you advise me, and I am also 
further advised by counsel for the New 
York companies, that every life insurance 
company of New York doing business in 
the State of Missouri has filed with you its 
solemn election of the standard of valua- 
tion of the Combined Experience table, at 
the rate of four per cent. interest. This is 
the requirement of the Missouri law, and 
the action of the companies in advising you 
that they had adopted that standard, and 
the consequent fact that you will value the 
policies of those companies in accordance 
with that standard, obviates the necessity 
for a valuation under my order by this De- 
partment. I wish that it had been done 


earlier, so as to have made unnecessary 
the steps already taken by this Department. 

It is a sad commentary upon the solemn 
act of the Legislature when every one of the 
supposed beneficiaries, or persons affected 
by it, step out from under it, and repudiate 
its provisions, and thereby condemn its 
original enactment. In doing so, however, 
the New York companies have acted wisely 
and righteously, and Iam glad that by their 
action they have saved me the necessity of 
inflicting upon them the burdensome ex- 
pense of the valuation of their policies; 
and I congratulate you, and them and my- 
self, on this happy solution of the matter.” 


The cost and inexpediency of this mis- 
erable, stupid law are plainly set forth in 
the action above related. The bill was 
sneaked into enactment, If it has served 
anybody, that person has not been willing 
to let himself become known. Ever 
company, we believe, disavowed Peete 
edge of it at the time and expressed dis- 
approval, Nobody wanted it; yet it came 
into being, and Governor Flower, appa- 
rently under some constraint as _mysteri- 
ous as.was all about the bill, affixed his 
signature. 

‘To repeal it ought to be one of the most 
prompt and certain acts of the incoming 
Legislature. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January lst, 1893. 


I ico dpcinvecnaciae anbait $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES............. ror 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 





Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 
Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Issues Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments._ 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
conditiorf of affairs.” 

° —From Hon, JAMES F, PIERCE, 
Supt: Ins. Dept N. Y. 
Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW York, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


JANUAPY, IBVZ.....cccccccccccccccccvevsvcces 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums. ...........+++ 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1892, to 31st December 1892...ccceesssseees 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 


DONE a cvssvccconcescess see *, 466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany estimated At........ccerccccceccccces 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash tn Bank.......cccccceceee 3 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


1,029,345 26 
ly it 22 46 
276,262 99 


AMOUNE,. 2.2.00 ccccce co vee coccvesevcvece 1485, 685 i 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 


4, D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A ie MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
bs A. RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, ose H. MACY, 
LAWRENCE oT URNURE, 


WAL DRON P. BROWN, 
ANSON W. HARD, 


: AC BELL, 
WIL 7 TAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH 
WILLIAM Ae WEBB, 
HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM i ‘boar, 
fs bel ae 
JAMIN 1. KER, 
ND >» 
COIN i “HEWLETT, | LEANDER N, LOVELL, 
CILIARLES P. BURDE TT, EVERE TT PithZA AR, 
HENRY £. HAWLEY, ' WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

135 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1 

Semi-Annual ame on 1st., 1893, 


CASH CAPITAL. $500,000 } +4 
Reserve for all liabilities 927.053 


NOC. BUPIOS..000.0000008 "41s. lo” ; 












Assets 


Potiey-haldors in this Company have inovensed Protec- 
om under the Guaranties of the 
NEW pen SA FE 





TY FUND LAW. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, President. 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec retary. 


HAS. H. POST, Secretary. 





Organized 1843 

















The Mutual Life 
of Ne 


Assets over 


— Cc. 
lermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F, Baker 


Charles R. 


Rufus W. I 
- Hobart I 


Robert A. 





Robert A. Gens 

Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 
Emory McClintock, Actuary : 
Frederic Cro 

The Largest Life Insurz 


Head Offices : Nassau, Cedar 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
i. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President, 
4. oot PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


Cash Capital...........0...0+.-. 
Reserves for Insurance tn 


Vice-President, 


$1,000,000 00 
teh et 477 
55,5 4 pe 
2.985,8 
:350,180 3s 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss De- 
partment. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 1844, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET, 





Net Surplus 
Policy-holde 
Gross Assets 






H. DUTCHER, Sec retary Brockive | Department, 
Onna and Monta, ue Streets, Brooklyn, N “y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Weste rn De- 
partment, 

GEC KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto ‘uilding. Chicago, [l. 

L, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departinent 

BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 

811 Pine Street, San Francisco, 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 
OFFICE OF THE 


Samuel D. Babcock | Dudley Olcott 

George S$. Coe Frederic Cromwell 

Richard A. McCurdy — T. Davies 
Holden Robert Sewell 


S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 


George Bliss 


Vin. P. ——— 


Henry H. anette 


William J. E 


Insurance Company 
w York 


Richard A, renventy, President 


$17 '5,000,000.00 


BOARD OF 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilhare 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
—- I. Granniss 
avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 


Henderson 


-eckham 
lerrick 


Granniss 





niss, Vice-President 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 
aston, Secretary 


C. A. Preller, Auditor 


mwell, Treasurer 


inc 


e Company in the World 
_New York 


and Liberty Streets, 











Ameri- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 


ance 
pcs coma l 


STATEMENT 
$500,000 00 


2,541,873 61 
141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1893. 183. 33.302 4 47 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM wey: Preavaent. 


New clea Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, meee iB tat. 1892..939. o36, 000 Gi 
LIABILIT!I 7,231 67 


oa: 355.768 94 


LIFE RATE EN DOW M ENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate = mium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Compary’s Office. 


BEN, F. STEVENS, Preside 


ElIQBTY-THIRD ANNUAL 

Cash caplial 

Keserve 
claims 


for reinsurance and all other 


LFRED D,. Font Ee. Vice-Pres. 
Ss. KF. TRULL, Secretary 
wm, B. TURNER. Aunt. Sec. 


1 850. 


THE UNITED STATES’ 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE He BU RFORD.. . President 
Se ON Ud: =e Secretary 
A. WHE . L, W. Ai r . Assistant Secretary 
WM. T. nddigevbincidacienedessutsics peuery 
ARTHUR ic Be FRR, 000. 20 cesecee secs csscees ‘ashier 
JOHN P. _ ES an Medical Sander 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
GEO. G, WiLL IAMS f Chem. » Matienel Bank 









Dry Goods 

JOHN J. TUCKE . . Butider 
E, H. PERKINS, 

Pres, ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the low 2 20881 ble 
present cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN. 

JUME POLICY which embraces ever valesnia fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and whie h in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring tore be sent the Com- 
- 4 pany, are invited to. on J.S.G 
of A t Home Omlice 


AFFNEY, Super- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





December 28, 18938. 








Old and Young. 
UNCERTAINTY. 


BY NANCY MANN WADDLE, 


Wuat gifts has Fate in store for me? 
(The coming year dawns soon) 
Shall I at Indian summer’s fire 
Forget the flowers of June ? 
Press grapes through days of purple haze 
Dream through the autumn moon ? 
Stir to the speckled quail’s clear note 
On chill December’s noon ? 


Shall i descry through bare black trees 
That shape I dread and know, 

A gaunt, gray wolf, with hungry eyes, 
A-skulking through the snow ” 

Ah, down Dread’s lane, Death sings a song 
So strangely sweet and low. 

He says: ‘‘ Why hasten on thy path, 
I give thee peace for wo ”’’ 


And down Hope’s lane, Sleep binds a wreath 
Of poppies wrought with bay ; 
He gives the pilgrim happy dreams 
‘To speed him on bis way; 
For Hope, with tempting promises 
Through Summer’s golden day, 
Fulfills.in Autumn’s fruited store 
The presage of the May. 


Apast the lanes of Hope and Dread 
Where Druid oak trees wait, 
Fate spins the thread of destiny, 
Nor pauses soon or late. 
is it a strand of rainbow hue 
Or black as night grown late? 
My heart is but a coward's heart, 
I dare not question Fate. 


CHILLICOTHE, O. 


—_--—- —- --- - > ee 
THE GILDED CAGE. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


WHEN Maurice Rothsay had almost 
turned fifty, opinions were divided con- 
cerning him, Womencalled him delight- 
ful, but a bit too much of a cynic about 
themselves and other motive 
factors of creation. Men envied him his 
wealth, his patrician face and figure, and 
his art of lounging through life with such 
perfect taste. He spenta good deal cf his 
time in foreign places ; but he had some 
warm frieads in his native New York, to 
whom he would always return after not 
too estranging an interval and whom he 
would look up with gentle fidelity, One 
of them, aMrs. Lothbury, a sortof dis- 
tant cousin (with whom he had once, long 
ago, fancied himself in love), received 
him, on a certain evening, less cordially 
than had been her wont. 

** Youdo nothing but scold me, to-night, 
Margaret,” he at length said, with placid 
patience, 


leading 


**Nobody has ever scolded you half 
enough,” replied Mrs. Lothbury, with a 
subtle smile on her delicate face, which 
had begun to fade, as a few flowers have 
the art of doing, with graceful winsome- 
ness. ‘*To lounge your days away like 
this! If you didn’t marry anybody, I at 
least fancied you would write 
thing.” 

“Vve written a lot of things in my 
time,” said Rothsay. 

** And torn them up before a soul could 
read them. That is so like you, with your 
morbid modesty! I don’t doubt that if 
you'd printed them they’d have startled 
people.” 

‘* It’s quite probable,” he returned, with 
dry satire. 

“In any case,” bridled his friend, 
** you're the last man on earth to let your- 
self drift aimlessly. Oh, think of it, 
Maurice! there are so many great things 
to be done in a lifetime like yours !” 

‘*But you forget, my dear Margaret, 
how many people are trying to do them.” 

*Yes—and failing. But why? In 
countless cases they're driven to the wall 
by destiny. But with you it’s so differ- 
ent. You could almost take destiny by 
the throat, and strangle it. Or no—my 
metaphor is too suicidal.” 

‘It’s pugilistic, certainly.” 

‘**But you know what I mean,” she 
cried, with a momentary peevishness 
which her cultivation and intelligence 
rarely betrayed. ‘* Oppor unity is almost 
your slave. Such hosts of people are the 
jest of it.” 

“*Tve lately met a man,” said Rothsay, 
at once growing serious, ‘‘who struck 
me in precisely that light. He’s not more 


some- 





than five-and-twenty, and he wrote these 
verses. Let me read them to you.” He 
drew a flexible wallet from a pocket in 
the breast of his coat, and took forth one 
of the papers lodged between its slim 
Russia leather covers, ‘I know you're a 
fine judge of poetry, so chide me if you 
think I’m wrong in rating this far above 
the common.” 

He then read, with much quiet force, a 
lyric of eight or ten brief stanzas, 

‘* Please read it all over again,” said 
Mrs. Lothbury, when he had finished. 
He obeyed her, and his second rendition 
was perhaps more expressive and felici- 
tous than had been the first. 

“Tam enchanted with it,” said his lis- 
tener when he had again come to a pause, 
“It is fresh and new; it has a wild, 
sweet, eolian note; its emotion touches 
the heart, and yet without showing a 
hint of foolish rhapsody. Shelley at his 
best has not done better, yet it is like 
nothing that Shelley would have thought 
of doing. Itis refreshingly free from all 
literary echoes; it is delightfully authen- 
tic. Can Isay more?” 

‘You might have said a good deal less, 


and yet have praised with ardor. Iam 
so glad you approve it.” 
‘*Pray tell me of its writer. Is he 


young?” 

‘** He is five-and-twenty.” 

‘*Ah, then he has a future.” 

‘** He thinks otherwise.” 

“You is without self-reli- 
ance ?”’ 

**No; he feels that he could do brilliant 
things if he were not, as you yourself 
have phrased it, driven to the wall. I 
met him about a week ago at a huge din- 
ner given to”— and here Rothsay named 
the name of a famous foreign actor who 
had recently landed on American shores, 
‘*He sat next me at the big, tiresome 
banquet. He had been asked there, I im- 
agine, in a sort of reportorial capacity. 
As he told me, ‘I am not invited because 
I am Clarence Chetwynde, but because 
I scribble for a newspaper that wishes me 
to gossip about the shape of our new 
celebrity’s nose and the density or thin- 
ness of his eyebrows, and the probable 
amount of his avoirdupois.’” 

**Clarence Chetwynde—what a poetic 
name for a poet! Is he—er—personally 
attractive ?” 

‘IT knew you'd ask that question,” 
smiled Rothsay. ‘‘ Handsome I should 
not call him, but he looks every inch the 
poet.” 

‘“’M—yes. Not too Bohemian, I hope.” 

‘*Not Bohemian a bit. He’s a young 
man of slender build and tallish figure, 
with nice, dreamful gray eyes and a good, 
strong, kindly face, paler than it eught to 
be because of his drudgery, at a meager 
salary, on a newspaper whose flamboyant 
vulgarities he heartily despises. Having 
been graduated, not long ago, from a New 
England college, he came here without 
friends or relations. The wage that he 
gets from journalism is his only means of 
livelihood. He is a gentleman—how does 
one say these things? Let me put it this 
way, Margaret: he has every social equip- 
ment that would make him persona grata 
in a drawing room like your own.” 

**How pleasant to hear!” said Mrs, 
Lothbury, with her interest shown by a 
sidelong droop of the head which you felt 
might be a dainty mannerism defiant of 
old age, and so leave her imperishably 
pretty. 

“IT hope he will care to come to me, 
Mary and I, you know, have some stanch 
friends in upper Bohemia. Only, we in- 
sist—not snobbishly, at all, but, say, self- 
protectively—that it shall always remain 
‘ upper.’” 

“TI understand. But I don’t believe 
Clarence Chetwynde has the faintest de- 
sire to‘meet’ anybody. I’ve lately had 
a long talk with him, and he has fascinated 
me as the most curious human product.” 

‘* Pray, how is that ?” 

Rothsay mused a moment. ‘‘ Well, he 
combines so much ambition with so much 
disappointment. While gratitude shone 
in his eyes for my eulogy of the lyric I’ve 
just read you, he affirmed, with pensive 
frankness, that he was prepared to make 
poetry his idolatry—to sacrifice every- 


mean he 





derness on a few crusts a day that he 
might keep the sacred flame burning on 
the altar of*the Muse. Not that he 
phrased it with such violence, my dear 
Margaret ; but the intensity of his mean- 
ing could not be mistaken.” Here Roth- 
say’s eyes brightened, and his whole man- 
ner assumed a vivacity most welcome to 
the friend who had just accused him of 
having sanctioned the domination of an 
unworthy apathy. ‘‘ But one can’t live 
even in a wilderness on crusts, if one isn’t 
blessed with some sort of bank account. 
There’s the pity of it in Clarence Chet- 
wynde’s case! Everything ‘costs’ nowa- 
days, in brutal dollars and cents; even 
such a lovely self-surrender to art as he 
is prepared to make !” 

Mrs. Lothbury’s brows were lifted in 
astonishment, and beneath them her eyes 
glistened with sympathy. ‘Why, 
Maurice,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you believe in 
something at last, and with a sincerity 
that’s really glorious !’”” 

Rothsay shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I 
believe in that poor young man. He’sa 
a genius, and he ought to have his fling.” 
‘* Why don’t you give it to him, then?” 
asked Mrs, Lothbury, leaning forward as 
she spoke. 

“TT?” and Rothsay laughed oddly. 
‘* How do you know that I won’t offer it 
to him—if he’ll only take it?” 

** And you think he won’t?”’ came the 
quick reply. ‘‘Ah, if he’s like that, we 
shalladmire him all the more, Mary and 
I, when we have the pleasure of pouring, 
tea for him on one of our Thursdays.” 

As she ended, her daughter came into 
theroom. While Mary Lothbury greeted 
her mother’s guest a laugh was heard in 
the outer hall. 

“Vd forgotten Augusta and her new 
gown,” said Mrs, Lothbury. 

‘** Isn’t she always having a new gown?” 
asked Rothsay, with sly innocence. 

‘*T don’t get half as many as I deserve, 
you horrid, sarcastic thing !” cried asweet, 
shrill voice inthe doorway. ‘* Only wait 
till I marry my multi-millionaire! Then I 
shall never wear the same gown twice. 
And besides, ll play the grande dame in 
such fine style to Mr. Maurice Rdthsay 
that he'll long fora peep at one of my 
superb dinner parties, but never receive 
the ghost of a card,” 

‘* Who is your multi-millionaire?”’ asked 
Rothsay, as he shook hands with a tall, 
bright-eyed girl dressed most richly and 
becomingly in a blending of white tulle 
and silvery tissue. ‘Tell me, please, so 
that Ican warn him of your extravagant 
intentions.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” re- 
turned Augusta Lothbury, with a grace- 
ful flirt of her festal draperies. She was 
a girl whom nobody ever disliked, tho her 
almost passionate worldliness at times 
wounded even the two people who loved 
her most—Mrs. Lothbury, her aunt by 
marriage, and Mary, her first cousin, For 
two or three years past, since the death 
of her last-left parent, she had lived here 
with her kindred in what might be called 
perpetual dispute and amity drolly inter- 
mingled. ‘*‘ How do I know,” she went 
on, with a flash of her ebon eyes at Roth- 
say, ‘that you mightn't destroy my mat- 
rimonial chances ¢” 

“‘They’re indestructible,” he laughed. 
** You’re too much of an heiress.” 

** How fearfully worldly! And you call 
me a mondaine, Mary! You say that J 
am mercenary and matter-of-fact, Aunt 
Margaret! Help me on with my cloak, 
Mary; there’s a dear.” And now Miss 
Augusta tossed her light-poised head, 
stamped one of her white-slippered feet 
and began to shake a forefinger at Roth- 
say while she re-addressed him, 

“Td just like to see any man dare to 
marry me for my money! No, thank 
you; I want to double or triple my in- 
come, not to halve it. But mercy; how 
can cne exploit one’s proper ambitions in 
such surroundings as these? There’s Uncle 
Adrian, whom, no human _ persuasion 
could induce to leave his whist at the club 
for a single night. There’s Aunt Marga- 
ret, who was once a belle in the smart sets 
and a devotee of dancing. There’s Mary, 
who can’t be dragged into society, and 
says ‘ Vanitas, vanitatum’ to her dear, 


’ 





thing for it—to live somewhere in a wil- 





to tell me how my frock fits. And so, 
when I want to have the faintest bit of a 
frolic | must beg some compassionate out- 
sider to chaperone me. That’s the bell, 
now ; I’m sure it’s Mrs. Stuyvesant Laight, 
come to take me with her to the Assem- 
blies. Good-by, Aunt Margaret. Re- 
member your sacred promise to go with 
me to the Van Wagenens’ on Wednesday 
night. Good-by, Mary—my ‘ Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary,’” she hurried buoyantly 
on—‘‘the girl who would rather stay at 
home and read Gibbon than go to a Del- 
monico german! And _ good-by, Mr. 
Maurice Rothsay,” she ended, with a pert 
courtesy to her aunt’s guest, ‘‘ the gentle- 
man who matures more gracefully in ap- 
pearance than in manners.” 

With this parting shot the young girl 
vanished. Mary followed her, and, when 
both had gone, Rothsay muttered to Mrs. 
Lothbury : ‘* What a whirlwind that niece 
of yours is!” 

‘She gave you your exact deserts for 
snubbing her,” said his hostess, a little 
tartly. 

‘* Did I snub her? How, pray ?” 

“Oh, you know perfectly well, Maurice, 
If she has ten thousand a year she doesn’t 
enjoy being told it’s her chief charm, 
What girl would 7” 

If I implied anything so rude,” answered 
Rothsay, ‘‘ it must have been because her 
flightiness and flippancy irritated me into 
an uncivil burst of candor. Compare 
herto your own duteous and dignified 
Mary! Iv’s like comparing a sunflower 
to an Easter lily. And that even in jest 
this entirely frivolous being should call 
her cousin ‘priggish’! It’s an outright 
atrocity.” ° 

** Mary goes to extremes, I often think,’ 
said Mrs. Lothbury. ‘‘She reads and 
studies quite too much, Before she is 
thirty | fear she will be an incorrigible 
blue-stocking.” 

‘*Don’t say ‘incorrigible,’ please. If 
she’s ever a blue-stocking at all she’ll be 
one of the loveliest azure shade, with the 
daintiest embroidered clock. There would 
be a wife for my new-found poet, Clar- 
ence Chetwynde! [ve a good mind to tell 
him so when I next see him.”’ 

Rothsay saw him on the morrow, but 
refrained from any such frank assertion. 
He dropped during the afternoon, into 
rather forlorn quarters not far from 
Union Square, and cordially grasped the 
young poet’s hand as he rose from a desk 
littered with glazed yellow sheets, on 
some of which the ink was hardly dry. 
His hand felt feverish as it rested for a 
moment in the cool clasp of Rothsay. 

‘“*T hope, my good fellow,” he said, 
with perhaps an unconscious heartiness, 
‘* that my visit isn’t ill-timed.” 

Chetwynde gave an eager negative 
shake of the head before he replied. 
**Oh, surely no, Mr. Rothsay,” he said. 
“Pray be seated. This room is a scan- 
dalous little den, I know, but ”— 

“It’s destined to be a famous one,” 
broke in Rothsay ; ‘‘if you stay here long 
enough.” 

Chetwynde colored, and his large gray 
eyes mellowed into a starry sparkle. ‘* Can 
you mean it?” he murmured, and tremors 

same for a second into his pure-cut chin. 
‘*Words like those are so new to me! 
No one has ever even given my verses a 
single kind one !” 

“That is because your poetry is your 
own, and not a replica of others, A new 
voice like yours bewilders the ignorant ; 
it does not convince them, And the igno- 
rant are such legion !” 


” 


’ 


‘You are so good—you are so good,” 
Chetwynde said, with an embarrassment 
that seemed to Rothsay like a fragrance 
floating from the flower of his genius. 

‘*P’m not in the least good,” he replied, 
‘‘unless benevolence and sincerity be al- 
Ways somewhat akin. Were you very 
busy when I presented myself ?” 

‘*[ had just ceased to be very busy.” 

Rothsay slapped one hand with the 
glove that he had been drawing from the 
other. With lowered look he pursued : 
‘* Newspaper work, I suppose.” 

‘*Yes. The cooking up (from notes pre- 
viously taken) of an article for the Sunday 
edition. If you'll believe it, the subject 
is ‘‘ Mice "—their habits, their haunts, and 
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prevalent.” He gave a dreary smile. 
‘“*You can imagine into what by-paths I 
have been forced to wander for the collec- 
tion of my material on ‘ Metropolitan 
Mice.’” 

“It’s too distressing ! And you are so 
above all that. Have you snatched time 
to do anything more in verse since I saw 
you last?” 

‘Only this,” and Chetwynde found a 
bit of paper in one of the pigeon-holes of 
his desk. ‘I fear I haven’t polished it 
enough,” he said, as he handed it to his 
visitor. ‘‘ But perhaps you will see my 
intention, feebly tho it has been carried 
out.” 

‘*Enchanting—delicious !” exclaimed 
Rothsay, after a few minutes of silence. 
‘*[tis so incontestably you! There’s the 
great point about all that you write. It’s 
music that has never before been evolved 
from the comminglement of nouns. ad- 
jectives and verbs. And your adjectives 
are at once so rare and so discriminative.” 
He gave the small slip of paper back to 
Chetwynde, while he bestowed a lingering 
and loving caress with his fingers on its 
irresponsive edge. The young man fal- 
tered some grateful reply, but Rothsay 
did not hear this. He was thinking of 
what he wanted next to say, and forgot 
the silence which intervened before he 
launched forth into the full and voluble 
fraining of it. 

For some time he spoke, as men speak 
when aware that they will amaze while 
hating to wound; and finally he wound 
up a monolog, whose length had begun 
to startle him, by a few sentences, crisp 
and strenuous. 

‘*Tt could all be very easily managed. 
My gift need not transpire. There is no 
further necessity of your bothering your 
head with journalism. An uncle, an 
aunt, a cousin—call the convenient phan- 
tom by any name you please—has left 
you comparatively above want. To in- 
quire into details will be nobody’s busi- 
ness. You have become one of the lucky 
minority ; you can use your pen at your 
own bidding rather than turn it, at the 
bidding of your intellectual inferiors, 
into something quite as toilsome and not 
much less humdrum than a hod or a 
spade,” 

Chetwynde rose with dazed slowness. 
Then suddenly he sprang toward Rothsay 
aud caught one of his hands, ‘‘Seven 
thousand dollars a year for the rest of my 
lifetime. And you offer to—to settle this 
upon me! you, whom I’ve known scarce- 
ly aweek! Oh, it’s incredible, sir!) I’m 
dreaming !”’ 

The next instant he dropped Rothsay’s 
hand and covered his face. Then he 
made asort of groping upward gesture, 
and stumbled back to the chair he had 
quitted. For a little while he sat with 
fixed blank eyes, and soon, just as a boy 
of twelve might do, he began to weep and 
sob, in all the most juvenile tremors of 
emotion. 

Rothsay watched him with calm com- 
placency. ‘‘He takes his good fortune 
like a woman,” reflected this unique bene- 
factor. ‘' That’s as it should be. All re- 
markable poets have always had the 
streak of femininity running straight 
through their temperaments.” Aloud he 
said, while Chetwynde grew more tran- 
quil, less childishly disarrayed - 

‘If you'll accept this annuity I shall 
ask you, before I again leave America, to 
meet a very kindly and clever lady, a 
Mrs, Lothbury, whom Lam sure you will 
like. It will greatly please me if you and 
she get to know one another well. She has 
a lovely daughter—but never mind that. 
I am nearly certain you will be thankful 
to me for having placed you on the Loth- 
bury visiting list. Probably within tbe 
next fortnight I myself shall have begun 
a journey round the world, which I have 
long meditated, long delayed. I may 
linger a little in Japan and possibly in In- 
dia: but another year should bring us 
together again. And, meanwhile, I shall 
feel more than triumphant if you have 
profited by your new leisure and taken 
many secure forward steps in that career 
of creative brilliancy for which nature 
undoubtedly molded and planned you.” 

Chetwynde’s answer was at first full 
of mortification at his own tumultuous 









breakdown ; but presently enough com- 
posure blent itself with his speech to re- 
sult in genuine rbapsody and jubilance 
all the more welcome to his hearer be- 
cause infused by corrective restraint. 

‘In afew minutes, Mr. Rothsay, you 
have altered for me the entire meaning 
of my life. Torefuse 5 our help would be 
a sort of impiety, and the language in 
which I spoke such refusal a blasphemy. 
For the art which I revere and which I 
long faithfully to serve has a claim 
stronger than any that my own false pride 
could urge. And so, while the man in 
me admonishes that I have no right to be 
so ceeply your debtor, the artist in me 
overflows with a gratitude which time 
must prove before language can properly 
speak it.” 

In the fortnight that preceded his de- 
parture Rothsa, brought Chetwynde and 
the Lothburys together. It rather pleased 
him that the volatile Augusta should not 
have been present. While Mary, in her 
demure way, made the young poet a cup 
of tea, it occurred to Rothsay that they 
might tind in one another a rosy and 
youthful ideal of companionship. 

‘**Who knows?” he thought; “I may 
return and congratulate them either on 
their engagement or their marriage. 
Mary would be just the wife for him, 
with his altered prospects. A dear, lov- 
able girl, every inch a lady, she is yet 
scholarly to the ends of her slim white 
fingers. She would be at once his critic 
and his sweetheart, his mentor and his 
goddess. If they only were to fal! in love 
with each other it would make one of 
those dulcet matrimonial harmonies which 
help us endure the many discords we are 
called upon to deplore.” 

It must not be thought that Rothsay 
had lifted this young journalist so hand- 
somely into an environment of potential 
artistic leisure without qualms of inse- 
curity and even of self-reproach. As the 
train bdre him to Chicago he kept asking 
himself if his whole recent step had not 
been one of absurd, romantic quixotism, 

‘Tt all comes,” he ruminated, ‘ from 
a sudden guilty sense of how little I have 
ever done for literature, devotedly tho I 
have loved it as a cause, a principle, an 
idea. Grant I have yielded to an impulse 
unconventional, extravagant, Other men 
throw away ten times that yearly sum on 
yachts and drags and racing studs. As- 
suredly my expenditure is less selfish and 
more refined. Let us say that I have 
taken from the meadows and trees a lin- 
net that warbled, to my thinking, phe- 
nomenally well. With this linnet I have 
made the experiment of placing it in a 
golden cage, now to mark the changing 
quality of its ‘ wood-notes wild.’ Mar- 
garet Lothbury told me, not long ago, 
that I was a person whose conditions of 
birth almost enabled him to take destiny 
by the throat and strangle it; in other 
words, I had both talent and wealth. Well, 
here is a man with genius, and I have 
given him what must seem like colossal 
wealth compared with his previous pov- 
erty. And I, dol not firmly believe that 
poverty, through centuries past, has been 
the curse of genius? Have I not the pro- 
foundest faith (again to recall Margaret's 
words) that when genius can break away 
from the trivial yet tense shackles of pov- 
erty it may make opportunity its slave ? 
Life being a huge theater, one might say 
that circumstance is its ever-shifting 
scenery. For a moment, as it were, I 
play fate. I slip off my coat, tuck up my 
sleeves, and grasp these mysterious can- 
vas breadths, rolling them in their grooves 
till 1 have formed a new combination that 
shall suit my taste. If at last the picture 
really pleases, my audacity of interference 
will have won its own reward. I shall be 
a deus ex machina that conceitedly smiles 
upon the product of his own daring 
officiousness.” 

Many new climes and experiences made 
Rothsay for a time forget the very exist- 
ence of Clarence Chetwynde. A chief 
reason for this, however, was his failure 
to receive more than two or three of the 
letters written him by his friend ; for the 
erratic and unpremeditated nature of his 
wanderings caused a good deal of episto- 
lary matter wholly to miss him. He had 
had no idea, for instance, of visiting Per- 
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sia after several mon‘hs in India. But he 
went to Teheran, was fascinated with it, 
and ended by gazing at tbe moonlit ruins 
of Persepolis, not to speak of watching 
Mount Demavénd from the shores of the 
Caspian. In other words, his absence 
from New York lasted a two full years. 
When he returned the newspapers pub- 
lished both his name and the hotel in 
which -he lad taken apartments. As a 
“consequence certain friends looked him 
up. And almost first among these ap- 
peared Clarence Chetwynde. 

For afew moments Rothsay could not 
believe his eyes. The man who stood 
before him had hardly a trace of his 
former eelf remaining. He was dressed 
in the hight of fashion; he looked like 
one of those young English ‘‘swells” 
whom Mr. Du Maurier draws so realis- 
tically in Punch. He had spent six 
months in England since they last met, as 
his new, lazy, drawling voice soon in- 
formed Rothsay. He was not at all a 
caricature; be was very remotely far 
from one. Buthe had become the intense 
opposite of that earnest, natural, pictur- 
esque young fellow, whose gifts and 
whose longings had once seemed so pathet- 
ically ill combined. 

‘And your poetry?’ at length asked 
Rothsay, in a voice with which be tried 
to conceal the consternation still swaying 
him. ‘*I—I hope, really, that you’ve 
stuck to it—not givenit up, you know.” 

Chetwynde flushed a little, and stared 
at one of his dogskin gloves, which was 
rather loud in its saffron tinge, and 
faultless of fit. 

**My verses? Oh no, of course I’ve 
stuck tothem. Yes, indeed. It’s too bad 
you missed the book I sent you. It had 
in it all those things you liked. It went 
extremely well, too. Lots of pleasant no- 
tices, and all that, with a sale of over five 
thousand, Thav’s extraordinary for any 
metrical stuff. don’t you know? By the 
way,” he broke off, ‘‘ I’ve got my cham- 
bers just a stone’s throw from here in the 
Avenue, | so wish you’d come there 
with me now, Pray,do. I’m sure you'll 
find them rather jolly and comfortable 
quarters,” 

Rothsay consented to go. The short 
walk brought him to surroundings that 
were truly ‘* jolly and comfortable.” As 
he looked at the velvet portiéres and the 
rainbow rugs and the embroidered screens 
and the choice etchings, he thought of 
that shabby little room to which he had 
carried such gladsome tidings only a few 
months before, 

“Tm afraid I’ve been a bit extrava- 
gant,” Chetwynde said, as the other 
glanced here and there. ‘ But I can pull 
up on this year’s income, you know. Only 
when a fellow goes about into the world 
it costs so for gloves and cab-hire and 
flowers, that he must send girls once ina 
while. You understand that, of course.” 

‘*Oh, of course !” said Rothsay. 

Gloves and cab-hire and flowers for 
girls! And yesterday this man was going 
into the slums fur a local newspaper; to 
cook up an article on ‘ Metropolitan 
Mice”! 

‘*As I wrote you in one of my letters,” 
pursued Chetwynde, *‘I’d begun to knock 
about town quite a lot of late.” 

“‘1—er—don't think I received that par- 
ticular letter,” said Rothsay. ‘‘ And 
your later poetry—may I see some 
of it?’ he soon went on. Already he had 
taken into his hand a copy of the volume 
published during his absence, and had 
silently greeted there many former favor- 
ites. 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Chetwynde. 
“TI keep all my new poemshere,” he went 
on, handing his friend asomewhat modish 
portfolio, within whose recesses of soft 
prio rose leather Rothsay’s hand presently 
dived. There were not many poems, but 
all seemed to have been copied out with 
great care. 

Roth-ay read on and on. It struck him 
after a while that the handwriting was 
pitilessly legible. The poetry was all 
somehow Chetwynde’s and yet another's. 
On a sudden it flashed across him in this 
way: ‘Prosperity has killed the poet. 
He, who never echoed any one else, now 
echoes himself. There is nothing here 





that he has not sung before. Spontaneity 





has become repetition ; but it has become 
monotony as well. Somuch for the gilded 
cage into which I have put my linnet !”’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ Rothsay at length said, 
with evasion and bypocrisy that were at 
least graceful garments for the sense of 
weariness and failure that had beset him. 
‘*They are quite in your previous vein— 
quite.” He rose from the soft eusy-chair 
into which he had thrown himself during 
his perusal of these terribly disappointing 
manuscripts, and placed the portfolio on 
a near table. Then, with drooped head, 
he stared at the floor. Meanwhile he 
felt that Chetwynde (who alsostood, now) 
was watching him. On a sudden he 
found his weariness vanishing. He raised 
his eyes and looked straight into Clarence 
Chetwynde’s face. His manner was 
kindly and composed as always, but a 
gentle indignation lit his grave eyes, 

‘*Please answer me with all direct- 
ness,” he said. **Is not your mode of life 
different from what you yourself believed 
it would be when acer(ain change in your 
fortunes occurred ?” 

Chetwynde started, gnawed his lips, and 
then gave his fine blond head a faint, per- 
turbed toss, 

‘* I—I've got to be a little fonder of the 
world than I thought I.could ever be, Mr 
Rothsuy, if you mean that.” 

His listener drew a deep breath, which 
was perhaps more like a sigh than he had 
intended it. 

‘* Yes,” he said, slowly; ‘ your fondness 
for the world is evident.” 

‘*Not in my writing, I trust?” came the 
eager question. 

Rothsay avoided a reply. He asked an- 
other question in place of one. 

‘‘Is society 80 very pleasant to you, 
now that you have the leisure to mix in 
it?” 

Chetwynde gazed gown at his pol- 
ished boots, letting both hands slip into 
his trousers’ pockets. ‘‘You gave me a 
kind of chance, you know, to see society, 
just before you went away.” 

bad) 

‘Yes; you presented me, you know, to 
the Lothburys.” Here the speaker broke 
into an awkward little treble laugh. ‘I 
fount them all very charming. And it is 
so odd—really, it is so odd !” 

He paused, embarrassedly, and Rothsay 
struck in, with speed and a strong trace of 
bewilderment : 

‘*Pray, what is odd?” 

Chetwynde went up to him and caught 
him with both hands by his forearm, 
looking into his face anxiously and plain- 
tively. 

‘*Tv’s so odd, I mean, that you should 
come home just at the time Miss Loth- 
bury and I are about to ann nace our en- 
gagement,” 

In an instant Rothsay’s features bright- 
ened. ‘‘I see—I see!” he exclaimed. 
You’ve been in love, and that explains 
everything.” 

‘‘ Everything ?” 

‘“*Yes. You don’t write as you did,” 
his patron hurried onexcitedly. ** You're 
indeed a linnet ina gilded cage. But all 
that will change. Now for a bit of ad- 
vice. Burn all the verses you've just 
shown me in yonder pretty portfolio. 
Yes, I mean it! And then wait until 
you’ve really married dear, wise, womanly 
Mary Lothbury, before you again com- 
pose a single line.” 

Chetwynde started backward as those 
last words were phrased. ‘‘ Mary Loth- 
bury !” he exclaimed, and shook his head 
with a sharp, negative emphasis. ‘Oh, 
no, no! Lamengaged to her cousin—to 
Augusta Lothbury.” 

‘Ale 

‘* We met after your departure. It was 
she who brought me forward, so to speak. 
I—I acquired my taste for society from 
her. People have said of me the most 
uncharitable things. They have asserted 
that if she were not an heiress—but the 
subject is too bitterly painfui ; I cannot 
pursue it. Augusta tells me, Heaven 
bless her! that we were made for 
one another. She knows of your great 
generosity—she alone. I have confided it 
to her as the deepest of secrets. Our 
engagement has not been made thorough- 
ly public as yet. We shall make it so 
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wright’s exclusive littie dance. Augusta 
is to be my partner in the cotillon; you 
know the Livingston Cartwrights, of 
course ; I think it could easily be arranged 
for you to have a card and be present, 
if you so desire, when we receive our first 
actual congratulations.” 

‘*No, thanks,” replied Rothsay. He 
appeared lost in revery. His face looked 
very somber. There seemed to be a faint, 
strange, humming sound in his ears, as if 
made by some mystic and invisible wheel- 
work—the solemn and stealthy and awful 
machinery, let us call it, of human fate 

For so longatime he was silent that 
Chetwynde began to regard him with 
nervous, even plaintive suspense. And 
when his lips moved as if about to deliver 
some uncompromising and poignant re- 
proach, the young man instinctively stead- 
ied himself like one who dreads the threat 
of an imminent shock. 

But Rothsay only said, quite placidly : 
‘*T don’t often smoke till after dinner. 
Weelderly fellows get into sanitary hab- 
its as we age. But could you oblige me 
with a rather mild cigaret 7” 

**T have some excellent ones,” replied 
Chetwynde, hastening toward a near cab- 
inet. ‘‘I brought them with me from 
London—they're the Morris brand, you 
know, got from that famous store in St. 
James’s Street, just off Piccadilly.” 

**T know it very well,” said Rothsay. 
And he selected a cigaret from the small 
tortoise-shell case, filagreed with silver, 
which had been a recent birthday gift to 
his young host, conferred by the enam- 
ored Augusta. 

New Yor« City. 
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SANTA CLAUS IS SNUBBED. 


BY SARA J. BURKE. 
GRANDPAPA looked at his fine, new chair, 
On the twenty-sixth of December, 
Saying: ‘ Santa Claus is 89 good to me! 
He never fails to remember; 
But my old armchair is the one for me; ”’ 
(And he settled himself in it nicely) 
‘*T hope he won’t mind if [ cling to it; 
For it fits my back precisely.’’ 


Papa came home that very night, 
He had plowed his way through the snow, 
And the Christmas twinkle had left his 
eye, 
And his step was tired and slow. 
Warming for him his slippers lay, 
The lovely embroidered-in-gold ones, 
That had hung on the Christmas tree last 
night ; 
But he slipped his feet in the old ones. 


And when dear little Marjory’s bedtime 
came, 
On the parlor rug they found her, 
The long, dark lashes a-droop on _ her 
cheeks, 
And her Christmas toys around her. 
Neglected Angelique’s waxen nose 
The fire had melted completely ; 
But her precious rag doll, Hannah Jane, 
On ber breast was resting sweetly. 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE PRINCE'S CHOICE. 


BY KATHARINE PYLE, 





FAR away in the gray country, in his 
gray, windy casile, lived Father Tine 
with his three daughters, Past, Present 
and Future. 

Past and Future were so beautiful that 
it dazzled the eyes to look at them; but 
Present was made to work all day in the 
kitchen, and her hands and face were 
dusty with ashes. 

One day a prince came riding up to the 
castle, seeking one of Father Time's 
daughter’s for a wife. So a great feast 
was prepared for him, and Past and Fu- 
ture sat, the one on the Prince’s right 
hand, the other on his left ; but Present, 
who had cooked the feast and spread the 
table, waited on them all ; and the Prince 
paid no heed to her. 

‘*And now,” 
the feast was ended, ‘‘which of my 
daughters will you choose for a wife?” 

The Prince looked at Future and he 
looked at Past, and it seemed to him that 
Future was the more beautiful of the two. 

‘*And what,” said he to her, ‘‘can you 
do that is worthy of a prince’s wife ?” 

“IT can make beautiful clothes,’’ said 
Future, ‘‘ fit for a king to wear; and I 
make them out of nothing at all.” 


said Father Time, after 





‘*Then,” said the Prince, ‘‘if you will 
make me such a suit of clothes before 
morning, I will take you for my queen 
to live with me all my life.” 

So that nizht while the Prince slept 
Future made royal clothes out of nothing 
at all, and in the morning the suit was 
done. It was made of silk that shone a 
different color for every way that it was 
turned, and crusted so thick with pre- 
cious stones that one could hardly see the 
cloth beneath them. 

‘* Yes,” said the Prince; ‘that is in- 
deed a suit of clothes fit for a king to 
wear.” Then he lifted Future upon the 
horse in front of him, and they rode 
away from Father Time’s castle toward 
the Prince’s kingdom in the East ; but 
the way was long, and the sun shone hot- 
ter and hotter, and the jeweled clothes 
weighed heavier and heavier until the 
sweat rolled down the Prince’s face. At 
last, just as night was falling, they 
reached a great city where the Prince 
thought to rest for a while; but when 
they rode into the streets, the people be- 
gan toshout and point. ‘* Look—look !” 
they cried. ‘*See the beggar on horse- 
back !” 

The Prince looked downward at his 
clo hes, and then he saw the false jewels 
had melted in the sun as tho they were 
drops of tallow, and the fine clothes were 
so spotted and sineared that they were 
hardly fit for a beggar to wear. 

The Prince was so ashamed that, tired 
and hungry as he was, he turned his 
horse’s head and never stopped until he 
was back in Father Time’s castle again. 
‘* For,” said he, ‘‘ one who makes clothes 
that fall into rags with one day’s journey 
is no wife for me.” 

But there in Father Time’s castle an- 
other feast was served for the Prince even 
finer than the first had been, and again 
Present waited upon the table. Then the 
Prince turned to Past. ‘‘ And what,” said 
he, ‘can you do that is worthy of a 
prince’s wife?” 

‘*T can sing such beautiful songs,” said 
Past, ‘* that he who listens to them will 
feel neither cold nor weariness nor hunger, 
but think only of what I sing.” 

“Then,” said the Prince, “I would 
rather have you for a wife than Future ; 
for it is better to sing such songs as that 
than even to make beautiful clothes out of 
nothing at all,” 

So the next morning he called for his 
horse, and he and Past rode away off into 
the world together. But when tl.e sun 
beat down like fire upon his head he be- 
gan to grow sick and weary, and then he 
asked Past to sing to him. Past laid her 
head upon his shoulder and began to sing, 
and her song was so sweet that the Prince 
forgot everything else. He dropped the 
rein on his horse’s neck and left it to pick 
its own way,and whither it went he 
neither thought nor cared. 

But even Past cannot sing forever. 
After a while she stopped, and the Prince 
began to look about him again. Then he 
found they were ina deep black chasm ; 
he could not tell how they had come 
there nor could he tell how to get out 
again, for everywhere there were great 
rocks and stones, and cliffs upon either 
hand, and it was growing darker and 
darker. , 

Then the Prince cried: ‘Sing; sing 
again, Past, sing us out of this black 
chasm”; but that Past could not do; she 
only wept and wrung her hands, and 
begged to be taken home. ‘then again 
the Prince looked around upon all sides, 
but he could find no escape, and he and 
Past might have died in the black chasm 
had he not heard Present calling the cows 
home faraway. The Prince followed the 
sound of the voice, and before long he saw 
a path open before him, and there stood 
Father Time’s great gray castle, and as 
soon as they had reached it the Prince 
lifted Past down. ‘‘ Never again,” said 
he, ‘‘shall you sing me into such a black 
chasm as that.” 

Then once more, for the third time, the 
Prince sat down to supper. *‘ Tell me,” 
said he to Father Time, ‘* have you no 
other daughter than these two?” 

** Yes,” said Father Time, ‘‘I still have 
one daughter, and ’tis she who has 
cooked the feast and waited upon you.” 





Then he called Present up from the 
kitchen; she was dressed in her sister’s 
cast off clothes, and her hands were red 
and rough with work. 

Then said the Prince: ‘‘ What can you 
do that is worthy of a prince’s wife?” 

‘*Not much,” said Present. ‘1 can 
cook and keep the house clean, and I can 
spin.” 

‘“‘That is not much for a prince’s wife 
to do,” said he ; ‘‘ but better these than to 
bring one to shame or to sing one’s 
thoughts away.” 

So the next morning the Prince took 
Present upon his horse, and they rode 
away without turning back until they 
came to his own kingdom. 

But the Prince had been away so long 
that his own people no longer knew him, 
and the old king had died and the false 
minister had seized the kingdom. So 
nothing was left for the true Prince, but 
to serve as goose-herd. Every day the 
Prince drove the geese out in the 
meadow, but Presentstayed behind in the 
goose-herd’s hut and cooked his dinner 
and made the house neat. All she asked 
of the Prince was that, as he followed the 
geese, he should gather up the feathers 
that fell from them and bring them home 
to her. 

The Prince was willing enough to do 
that, for he had nothing else to do all day 
long but tend the geese and watch the 
clouds floating in the sky; so every day 
he brought her home a_ handful of 
feathers. These Present kept, and at night, 
while the Prince was asleep, she rose and 
worked in the moonlight until at the end 
a year and aday she had make for her- 
self a pair of great gray wings. 

Then at night, when the Prince was fast 
asleep, Present rose up and took the great 
gray wings and fastened them on her 
shoulders. She opened the door very 
softly and, spreading the wings she had 
made, she flew away and away under the 
stars until she came to the castle where 
the false king lived. 

There was a window wide open, and 
into it Present flew. There lay the false 
king fast asleep in bed, but Present went 
by him so quietly that he never stirried, 
and she opened door after door until she 
came at last to the room where the royal 
robes were kept. She put them under her 
cloak, and then she flew away home 
again. 

There she hid her wings and the royal 
robes in the closet, and lay down again 
beside the Prince; and all the while he 
never stirred nor woke. 

The next evening when the Prince 
came home he said: ‘‘There is a great 
stir over at the castle, fur thieves were 
there last night and stole the king’s royal 
robes.” 

‘““What is that to us?” said Present ; 
**you had much better sit down and eat 
your supper while it is hot.” So the 
Prince sat down aad ate and drank, and 
after supper he fell fast asleep. 

Again Present took out the wings and 
fastened them to her shoulders, and flew 
away to the palace; and this time she 
brought back with her the false kings’s 
golden crown. 

The next evening when the Prince came 
home he said : ‘‘ The thieves were in the 
palace again last night, and now it is not 
only the royal robes but the golden crown 
that is gone.” + 

‘*What is that to us?’ said Present; 
‘come and eat your supper while it is 
still hot.” So the Prince sat down at the 
table, and, after he had eaten, he threw 
himself upon the bed and fell again into 
a deep sleep. 

Now, for the third time, Present fitted 
the wings to her shoulders, as she had 
before, and flew away to the false king’s 
palace ; and this time it was the royal 
scepter itself that she took. 

When Present reached the goose-herd’s 
hut again the dawn was just breaking. 
She hid the scepter, in the closet with the 
ropal robes and the crown, and then she 
woke the Prince and bade him come to 
breakfast. 

After the Prince had eaten, Present rose 
from the table. ‘‘ And now,” said she, 
‘“‘the time has come for you to go to the 
false king’s palace and claim your own.” 

‘“*But how can I do that?” said the 





Prince. ‘‘No one would know me, and 
they would all laugh, as they did when I 
first came home, if I were to go in my 
goose: herd’s dress to claim the kingdom.” 

Then Present brought out the royal 
robes and bade him put them on. 

The Prince looked at the robes and 
wondered. 

‘« These were once mine,” said he, ‘‘ and 
never did I think to wear them again, 
Whence came they ?” 

‘“‘They came neither by land nor sea: 
but as they once were yours, so are they 
now,” replied Present. 

The Prince clothed himself in the royal 
robes, and there he stood as stately and 
noble as any lord. ‘‘But how shall the 
people know that I am indeed a prince,” 
said he, ‘* when I haveno crown to weat?” 

Then Present brought forth the golden 
crown from the cupboard where it lay 
hidden, and placed it upon his head, and 
then in truth he felt himself a prince once 
more. 

‘* But,” said he, ‘‘how can a king gov- 
ern a kingdom with no scepter to show 
his royal power?” 

Then Present brought forth the royal 
scepter and placed it in his hand, and now 
at last he looked the king he was. 

‘**And now come,” said Present; ‘‘ and 
together we will go up to claim the king- 
dom that is yours.” Then even as she 
spoke Present cast aside her rags, and lo! 
she was clothed all in cloth of gold and 
jewels so radiantly bright that the whole 
hut shone as tho with sunlight. 

The Prince gazed at her in wonder and 
awe. ‘* Who art thou?” he cried, for it 
seemed as tho acloud had dropped from 
before his eyes. 

‘The same l always was,” said Present. 
“Only now at last you see me as I truly 
am.” 

Then, still wondering, the Prince took 
her hand in his, and they went forth to- 
gether ; and all the people when they saw 
the Prince knew him, and the gates flew 
open before him. Sothe Prince and Pres- 
ent passed through the gates and on up 
the stairs and into the palace; and when 
the false king saw them he was seized 
with fear and trembling and fell down 
before them ; but all the people shouted 
aloud for joy because the true Prince had 
come back at last to claim his own.” 

New Yor Ciry. 


PEBBLES. 


THE phrase in Chicago used to be 
‘Before the fire.’”’ Now it is ‘‘ Before the 
Fair.’—New York Tribune. 





....George: * You would marry the big- 
ge-t fool in the world, if he asked you, 
wouldn’t you?”’ Ethel: “Oh, George, this 
is so sudden.”’-—American Hebrew. 


...-A philosopher in The Boston Tran- 
script says that it doesn’t matter much if 
everybody thinks you are an ass so long as 
you get the lion’s share of the good things 
of life. 


...-A schoolboy was asked how many 
wars Spain had in the fifteenth century ? 
“Six,’? the boy promptly replied. *‘ Enu- 
merate them,” said the teacher. ‘1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6,”’ said the boy. 

...- Kranich: “I vas be sufferin’ mit in- 
somnia, dogtor.’’ Doctor: ‘ Indeed!” 
Kranich: “Yah. Vhen I vas be asleeb, | 
vas snore so loud dot I vas geeb mineself 
avake der whole nighd.’’—Life. 


.... 1 asked Jans for a fiver 
And he wrinkled up his brow; 
** 1 don’t lend less than ten,” said he, 
* And [ haven’t that much now.” 
—Life. 
...-'IT don’t see why so many pecple go 
to the football game on Thanksgiving Day. 
A man can’t find anything there to be 
thankful for.’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, he can; the fact 
that he isn’t one of the players.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


....- She Wauted to See It.—‘‘ Do you like 
to look at the hogs ?”’ said Farmer Richland 
to his little niece fron the city. *‘ Yes, in- 
deed, Uncle,” replied the intelligent child ; 
“but I can’t make out yet which pig it is 
which gives the boneless bacon.’’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle. e 


...-Her Little Scheme.—‘‘ What « lovely 
new bonnet!” Mrs. Potts: ‘It’s funny 
the way I got it, too. I insisted on having 
my husband explain all about the new 
Tariff bill. He talked for about five min- 
utes, and then compromised on this.”’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 
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..--Binks: ‘Yes, sir; I have a phono- 
graph, and among my collection is a song 
by Patti. Think what a priceless thing 
that will be to the cuming generations, 
when the great Patti’s voice is stilled for- 
ever!” Jinks: “But, my dear sir, from 
present indications Patti will outlive the 
phonograph.’’—Puck. 


....Stirup (at the Manhatumet): ‘“‘ They 
tell me Booby can’t get a second at the Uni- 
bocker.’”’ The Majah: “If they’d let non- 
members second, I’d be glad to help him.” 
Stirup: ‘“‘But you had him blackballed 
here.”” The Majah: ‘“ Yes, but Boob’s the 
kind of man you’d be glad to see elected to 
some other club.” —Life. 


.. Auctioneer: ‘‘ This book, gentlemen, 
is especially valuable, as it contains mar- 
ginal notes in the handwriting of Alexan- 
der von Humboldt. A hundred marks are 
offered. Going—going—gone. It is yours, 
sir.” (The autograph marginal note by the 
renowned scholar was as follows: ‘ This 
book is not worth the paper it is printed 
on.”’)—Humor- Bacillen., 


..An Argyllshire elder was asked how 
the kirk got along. He said: ‘“‘Aweel, we 
had 400 members. Then we had a division, 
and there were only 200 left ; then a disrup- 
tion, and only ten of us left. Then we had 
a heresy trial; and now there is only me 
and ma brither Duncan left, and [ ha’ 
great doots of Duncan’s orthodoxy.” —Tid- 
Bits. 


.. Wagleigh: ‘‘ Bagleigh had a curious 
adventure the other day. He got into the 
middle of a field when he found that an an- 
gry brindle bull stood in front of one gate 
while a healthy Jersey cow guarded the 
other. He didn’t know which one to face,” 
Tagleigh: ‘I suppose the cow proved to be 
the most harmless.” Wagleigh: “No; it 
was a toss-up between the two.”—Brooklyn 
Life. 

.-Even our venerable senior Senator 
from Massachusetts is not averse to making 
remarks occasionally. Showing a friend 
from Boston around the Capitol one day, 
the Ben Butler building attracted the 
young man’s attention. ‘And that is 
Lawyer Butler’s property?” he asked. 
“Yes; made it by his practice, I suppose ?” 
“Yes; by his practices,’ gently responded 
the old gentleman.— Washington Post. 


.-A Financial Transaction.—‘ Say, 
Mister,”’ said a boy who had just overtaken 
a market wagon after pursuing it for four 
or five blocks, ‘“‘do you want to know who 
hit you in the neck with that hard snow- 
ball 2” “‘You bet I do,” replied the man, 
slackening speed. ‘‘ Will you give me a 
quarter ef I ketch him and bring him 
here?” “Yep.” ‘‘Gimme fifty cents ?”’ 
‘“Yes,”? said the driver, lifting bis whip 
from a socket; ‘‘ but I won’t give you any 
more’n that.’”’ ‘‘ Well, git the money 
ready.’”’ ‘“‘ You haven’t got the boy that 
threw the snowball yet.” ‘‘ Yes, I have. 
That boy isme. Dad’s sick, and me mother 
can’t git work. The twins is too little ter 
carn anything, an’ if I don’t hustle there 
won’t be any Christmas tree at our house. 
I'll take a lickin’ any day fur fifty cents.” 
**Sonny,” said the market-man, in a voice 
that was remarkably husky, ‘‘here’s yer 
fifty cents. I’m in a hurry now—you need- 
n’t bother about deliverin’ the goods. We’ll 
call it square.”’— Washington Star. 


— 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtcations for thia none should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzler,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York. 








CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. When we go fishing we always carry 
extra lines. 

2. She is a servant of whom I am glad to 
be rid. Legaily I could arrest her. 

3. It is either a very complicated plot, or 
[am stupid. 

4. They were very poor; they had in their 
room only a table, a poor broken chest of 
drawers and two chairs. : 

5. The contest will be sharp. If Georgia 
oes Republican it would be bad. 

6. Is not that poplar a large and very stiff 
looking tree ? 

7. If you go down town please bring me a 
dozen spools of No. 70 white cotton. 

Concealed in the above sentences are 
Words —- 1, Prosperity ; 2, unoccu- 
Pied; 3,a popular game; 4, to spring; 5, 
one of Shakespeare’s villains; 6, a sea in 
Western Asia; 7, a summer drink. 

The initials and finals give the surnames 
of two European rulers. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes an Invigorativg Drink 
with water and sugar only. 


Delicious. 





FOUR SQUARE WORDS AROUND AN ACROSTIC. 
* # # 
oe 
* & % 


* * & 
a 
* * * 
*x 
x * & 
* 
2s 
x * * 
eo 


* * K 
* * * 
* *& * 
Middle acrostic, a pea. 
Opper square: 1, A little devil; 2, spoil ; 
3, to inspect curiously. 
Right hand: 1, Astern; 2, fleshy ; 3, ab- 
breviation of to bid good-by. 
Lower square: 1, Distant from ; 2, plump; 
3, abbreviation of to sound. 
Left hand: 1, Latin word, to love; 2, to 
injure ; 3, mineral. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


ON going to the door one evening I found 
some of the mountains of Africa blowing 
furiously about. I ran down the vast un- 
cultivated plains of the Russian Empire 
just intime to meet a mountain peak of 
Massachusetts who was coming to spend 
the evening with.me. 

He had with him a beautiful book given 
him by one of the cities of Italy. It was 
bound in a division of Barbary, and its color 
was a Southwestern river. ‘‘ Oh, City of 
Kansas!’ said he, ‘‘ what a cape of the 
Pacific Coast! But we will have a good 
time with my book.”’ 

During the evening we heard a loud cry 
from a city of France, whose business it 
was to take care of a cape of New Jersey, 
and a peak of the Alps. We ran to them 
and found that two capes of Virginia had 
come into the room, bringing with them a 
tame river of Utah, which had broken the 
country of Asia, had spilled the river of 
Montana, and also a bottle of a city of 
Prussia and was marching around with the 
air of a town of Missouri. I dashed a city 
of Michigan over him, and he turned upon 
me with a look of mingled cape of North 








Attacks on 
Washing- 
Powders 
don't affect Pearl- 
ine. Pearline 
is a 
wash- 
ing 
com- 
pound 
in powder form, to be sure, 
but quite a different thing. 
It's made so that it acts 
upon dirt as nothing else will, 
but can’t possibly do any harm 
to substance, hands or fabric. 
Soap-makers are advertising 
against  washing-powders, 
claiming that they ruin the 
clothes. They're more than 
half right. But chemical analy- 
sis and the experience of mill- 
ions of women prove that 
Pearline hasn’t the power to 
harm clothes that soap has. 
Beware of imitations, 366 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. _ 
A Cup of | 
Boullion | 








WASHING 
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Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing and Stimulating. . . 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef, 


Then add an egg—and 
some sherry if liked— 
season carefully. oe 








a MOLLER'S 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years of 
scientifie research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living 
fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no after- 
taste ornausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, herme- 
tically sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. ¥. 











Carolina and town of Ohio. Then a river 
of Virginia came in and took him out. ‘‘To- 
morrow he shall be put where he will not 
get his place in Virginia again.”’ I said, 
‘“We do not care for his Pacific Isiands in 
the house.” ‘‘ No, indeed,” added a city of 
Maine, “ and this tablespread will have to 
be put in a bay of England, and it will not 
hurt some other things in the room to take 
a town in the same country.”’ 

When we returned to our book we found 
to our great cape of the Pacific Coast that 
it was time to say “‘ Good-night.” <A. T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 
WORD CHANGES. 
Cabled. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Skate. Strap. Charm. Still. 


218T. 


Scarce. Spear. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache bad taste in the 
dyspepsia mouth 
sour stomach coated tongue 
torpid liver loss of appetite 
dizziness piles 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause ofall of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores, or write B F Allen 
Co, 365 Canal st, New York, 

1,000,000 


young mothers need 
i/ 





The V highest authority 

on the care of children, deal- 

ing with food, dress, instruction, etc. 

One hundred physicians write for it. 

“It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 


“ Worth its weight in gold."—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Co, New York. 





















VEGETABLE 


PAIN DESTROYER 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES. BURNS, OOLDS, DIAR- 
RHGA, OATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRAOT CO., 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
See our name on every ‘wrapper and label, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


And other Precious Stones. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassao St. and 29 Maiden Lane. N. ¥. 


LADIES! 


Use only 














on your 





Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use 
Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirte when wet. 


Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 
For sale by All Dealers, Lowest priced. 


Prosperity in California. 


It is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated 
assertion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of 


cultivating the soil in California. 


Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pur- 


suits ; but the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual 


profit from it a thing not to be expected. 
and the Northwest it is difficult for the farmers to keep their heads above water. 


On even the rich grain farms of Kansas 
As 


a rule farming, considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon 
it, and the hardships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 
In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 


are swept aside. 


It is something new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. 


The 


reasons for it are simple enough ; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that 


which is foreign to his experience. 


The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all the strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown nowhere 
else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under heavy 


import duties and transportation charges. 
growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 


These expenses are saved by California 


The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Galifornians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 


California is a woman’s paradise. 


There are many ways for a woman to make 
money that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. 


Fruit cul - 


ture and the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman 
many opportunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As a rule, twenty acres in fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States, 


For this reason California orchards are generally smail. 


The people, consequently; 


live very close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to 


cultivate each otber’s scciety. 
features in rural California. 
dents of the older States. 


Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common 
In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to resi- 
Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep 


in pace with those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a 
general encouragement to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous. colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY jis three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco: the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 


to San Francisco; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore. 


, to San Francisco. 


The company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 


best way for reaching California. 


The three routes above mentioned enter California 


from different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 
east, and the Shasta Route from the north, All of them connect closely with other 


lines to all points in the Eastern States. 


Inquiries may be addressed to the following 


agents of the company : E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broad- 


way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 


Chicago, IIl.; 





W. C. WATSON, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La. 


204 Clark Street, 
,or T. H. 


GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal, 
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THE JUDCES «% 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. .. - 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 





Vanilia Chocolate, . + & * 


German Sweet Chocolate, — 


Cocoa Butter. . . . . . . . 





For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,’ 
and “uniform even composition.” 


_ WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 






Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOSRAPH 








Gh, HARTSHORR 
(CO UDAHY’S 


REX BRAND 





EXTRACT BEEF. 


Beer EXTRACT once appropriately applied 
to scientific and dietetic cookery will 
ever hold its place in the kitchen of the 
practical housekeeper. Even the most juicy 
roast is benefited by the addition of a tea- 
spoonfal of Extract. For stews and all meat 
dishes it is invaluable. No less useful is the 
Extract when ene needs more than the false 
stimulation of liquor, coffee or tea. 

Highest award at World’s Fair for ‘¢Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 

Sample sent for six cents postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 











(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recevie 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who fee! specially 
intereated. ] eae 

NOTES FROM A PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM. 


BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS, 

ALL farm prodvects, except wheat and 
horses, are bringing fair prices. Wheat the 
past week has been worth sixty six cents. 
The average yield for this State is 154.1 
bushels per acre, which at present prices, 
after deducting cost of production, does not 
leave a very large profit certainly. It is the 
general belief of farmers here that wheat 
ought to bring at least one dollar per bush- 
el to yield the farmer any profit. At the 
present price most farmers certainly pro- 
duce it at a loss. Horses are exeeedingly 
low in price. We hear of good young farm 
horses selling as low as thirty dollars at the 
opening of winter. In some cases, good 
farm animals have been offered free to any 
one who would winter them, and no one 
has accepted the offer. There seems to be 
absolutely no market for common farm 
horses. The general explanation of this is, 
that electricity has taken the place of horses 
as the motor power for streetcars. Trade 
in the better grade of horses is also at pres- 
ent dull. 

If horses are Jow in price, feed is high. 
Good hay is worth fifteen dollars a ton; 
bran from sixteen to seventeen dollars a tou: 
corn forty-five, and oats thirty-seven cents a 
bushel. The high price of feed, coupled 
with the low price of horses, will operate 
against the breeding of horses, and the 
scarcity produced will cause an advance in 
price. 

Of minor farm products butter ranges 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a pound. 
depending upon quality and reputation of 
the producers. The celebrated ** Philadel- 
phia Prints” are slowly being displaced by 
“‘creamery’’ butter of the best quality. 

Eggs are worth from twenty-five to thirty- 


five cents per dozen, depending upon state 
of local market Chickens are worth ten 
cents per pound and turkeys fifteen cents, 
live weight. Potatoes range from fifty to 
seventy-five cents per bushel, and pork 
from seven to eight cents per pound, local 
markets varying somewhat. Producers are 
receiving from two to five cents per quart 
for milk, depending upon their di>tance 
from a good local market. Taking all 
things together, farmers cannot complain 
of present prices for their products. 


PRICE OF LAND. 


A very fine farm, near my home, of seven- 
ty-five acres sold, a few days ago, for $125 
per aere. ‘he buildings were excellent. 
Another farm sold, during the summer, for 
$150 per acre; buildings good. In both 
cases the soil was rich limestone. Oue hun- 
dred agd fifty dollars per acre is probably 
the maximum price farming land will now 
bring in Central Pennsylvania. Where a 
higher price is noted it is probably due to 
neurness to a town, and the consequent be 
lief that the land may be of value for build- 
ing purposes; or it is due to competition 
between heirs, while sometimes other causes 
operate. Much land sells at lower figures ; 
but it 1s poor or remote from railroads. 
churches, schools, etc. Tbere has been a 
great shifting of values in farm land; and 
those farms comsidered inconvenient by 
reason of remoteness from railroads, etc., 
will nov brivg a fourth of the price once set 
upon them, 

BOYS LEAVE THE FARMS, 
In Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, the boys 
have been leaving tbe farms and flocking 
to the cities and towns. It is true that boys 
reared on the farm are well suited for suc- 
cess iv business and professional lines, It 
is also true that up to the present there has 
been but little inducement for many boys 
to remain on the farm. But conditions are 
changing; agriculture is becoming more of 
a science than it has been in the past, and 
some boys, at least, are able to see that the 
opportunities for advancement are as good 
on the farm as in the city store or oflice. 
This in part may be due to the influence of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 

WILD ANIMALS IN THE STATE, 

At the Chicago Exposition, 100 wild 
mammals and 330 birds were exhibited 
from Peunsylvania. Of the birds 115 were 
native, and 215 migratory. Of mammals, 
the pauther, the wolf, and the fisher are 
now believed to be extinct, The wild tur- 
key still exists in considerable numbers, 
and it and the black bear often approach 
human habitatio..s. Deer are still plenti- 
fulin some counties. Beavers and otters 
are occasionally seen in the streams. No 
wolf has been killed in the State since 1885, 
when a boctnty was paid on a scalp in 
Wayne County in the extreme northeastern 
portion of the State. The present State 
bounty for wolf scalps is ten dollars, and 
it is said that many bounties are still paid, 
but that the scalps are made out of the 
pelts of spitz dogs and other animals. It is 
said by the State ornithologist, that dyes 
are even used by the scalp-makers when the 
orginal color is not exactly the proper hue. 

SCALP BOUNTIES, 

Pennsylvania bas within a few years 
passed through a very interesting expe- 
rience in paying bounties on predatcry 
mammals and birds. Reference has already 
been made to the bounty paid on wolf 
scalps, and the frauds committed. The 
bounty on the beads of hawks and owls 
was fifty cents each. In one year the State 
paid $150,000 for heads and scalps, and in 
another year over $100,000! The county 
commissioners became suspicious that all 
was not right, and experts were called in to 
examine the heads and scalps on which 
bountics had been paid. One lot was sent 
to the Smithsonian Institution, and out of 
thirty heads of birds, it is said one was of a 
hawk, three of different species of owls, the 
balance being heads of chickens, turkeys, 
pheasants, kingfishers, cuckoos, robins, 
sparrows and other species of birds; on all 
of which bouuties had been paid. 

The law wisely required that the birds 
and animals on which bounties were paid 
should be killed in Pennsylvania. It was 
svon discovered that persons in bordering 
States were collecting the eggs of hawks 
and owls, and hatching them under 
chickens in the border counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘They were also captured in steel 
traps, carried into Pennsylvania, killed, and 
the bounty collected. It is said that gangs 
were formed in some counties, by which 
bounties were collected first from the coun- 
ty aud then from the State. In some cases, 
with the connivance of the officers, it is 
claimed that the same scalp or head did 








service many times in coilecting bounties. 





The failure of the law became so notorious 
throughout the State, its evil effects so 
evident, that most of che bounties were re- 
pealed. Some are still paid, but little is 
now héard of the matter. It would be well 
for States which propose to follow in the 
steps of Pennsylvania in this matter to ex- 
amine well the results of her laws. 

INTENSIVE FARMING. 
Year by year the farms in the better por- 
tions of the State become smaller and small- 
er, and are better, and better tilled. On good 
soil, one man and his family can attend to 
the cultivation of forty acres and no more. 
Hence, some landlords are cutting up large 
farms and giving this number of acres 
to each tenant. While average yield of 
Indian corn for the State is 31.7 bushels per 
acre, it has been demonstrated that on good 
soil, with careful culture and a fair season, 
at least 125 bushels of shelled corn may 
be produced. What a folly then, to spend 
time and money in the cultivation of four 
acres, when the same yield may be secured 
from a single acre, at say one-fourth the 
expense! In certain counties of the State, 
the conditions are better adapted to graz- 
ing, and here there is a tendency to throw 
small farms together under one manage- 
ment. 
Throughout the State there seetns to be a 
growing tendency to improve home sur- 
roundings. Houses and barns are kept in 
better repair, more fruit trees and vines are 
planted, and better attention is given them 
after planting ; in a word, there is evidence 
of improvement everywhere in methods 
and purposes. 

RECENT EXPERIMENTS. 
The farmers in Pennsylvania are finding 
out, contrary to the yeneral belief, that 
they can do some things which their 
fathers did not or could not do. Some 
have discovered that they can use commer- 
cial fertilizers with profit. Others, that 
fine crops of fruit can be produced where 
the trees and vines are sprayed with insec- 
ticides. Fine crops of peaches are now be- 
ing produced in the State, where formerly 
it was thought they could not possibly be 
raised. Some farmers are making pota- 
toes the money crop, others winter egys, or 
a fine quality of butter. In the dairy coun- 
ties, the silo has been introduced and its 
use is extensively spreading. The different 
fat testers are used by all wide awake 
dairymen, and the cows which are *kept 
only at a loss are rapidly finding their way 
to the shambles, from which they issue in 
Bologna sausage and other mysterious 
preparations. 
LEWISBURU, P&NN. 
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AGRICULTURE AS A DESIRABLE 
OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


BY CHARLES $8, PLUMB. 





AMONG those employed in offices, shops and 
stores, women form a considerable percent- 
age. ‘They are very often more adept, 
painstaking, accurate, faithful and attract- 
ive than men, hence are more desirable. 

A girl is ambitious to become either a 
teacher, stenographer, typewriter, photog- 
rapher, wood engraver, clerk, bookkeeper, 
nurse or telegrapher. She wishes to or 
must earn a liviog, and seeks the most con- 
venient field available. This field, which 
was once limited, has continually enlarged, 
until to-day, in numerous lines of labor, 
man finds woman his equal, if not his su- 
perior in many respects. 

A careful consideration, however, of the 
various occupations engaged in by women, 
cannot fail to impress upoa one the fact 
that avery large percentage of these involve 
work which is confining and too frequently 
detrimental to the health. Exacting con- 
finement in shops, stores, schoulhouses and 
at desks has broken down more than one 
person who might otherwise have retained 
good health. Consequently, it would seem 
desirable that women should seek a class of 
work which, while yielding satisfactory 
financial remuneration, should furni-h em- 
ployment agreeable and healthful. 

Turning from the town to the quiet coun- 
try, we enter the domain of the farmer. 
With plenty of pure air, water and food, 
abundant exercise and freedom of action, 
the children of the farm grow up strong 
and sturdy. 

Along with other lines of business, farm- 
ing has been making great strides forward. 
A century ago farming was much alike in 
many ways; to-day our farmers are becom- 
ing specialists. Men follow some one line 
of agriculture and study it. Not only that, 

but every State of the Union has its Agri- 
cultural College where men and women 
may study to become better and more intel- 
ligent farmers. Further, every year the 





United States appropriates almost one mil- 
lion dollars, which is used in the several 


States to support agricultural experiment 
stations engaged in solving problems af- 
fecting the improvement of soiJs and crops, 
feeding and raising live stock, handling of 
dairy products, etc. In most of the States 
farmers are holding institutes and making 
special efforts to become more enlightened 
in their business. As a consequence of this, 
work in the various branches of agriculture 
is conducted with an intelligence on the 
part of many, which not ouly makes the 
occupation decidedly agreeable, but also 
profitable. 
Why should not our American women 
follow some special lines of agricultural 
work as a means of support? Dairying is 
a most profitable industry where rmghtly 
managed, und is essentially atapted to the 
gentler sex. There are dairy schools con- 
nected with some of our agricultural col- 
lezes where they bave all the opportunities 
cffered men to become familiar with the 
principles and practices of improved butter 
and cheese making. Women are especiaily 
adapted to this work, and there is no rea- 
son why they should not be in charge of 
many of our creameries, where salaries of 
from %50 to $100 per monthare paid, Nearly 
all of the butter of the farm is made by 
the wives. The fitst and second prize dairy 
butter from Indiana in the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition for June and July was 
made by women. It is also interesting to 
note that the Indiana State dairy exhibit 
at the Exppsition was in charge of Mrs, L. 
D. Worley, berself a dairywoman and Sec- 
retary of the State Dairy Association. It 
is the purpose of at least one college to 
offer women special facilities for dairy 
work in the School of Agriculture, thereby 
hoping to turn -ome into this class of em- 
poyment. Such a course, covering two 
months, will not cost over $50 complete ; 
and in the end the student will have had 
much practical experience in the dairy, 
as well as theoretical training in the class- 
room. Many farmers’ wives and daughters 
would materiaily add to the home income 
if they nad the benefits of such a course of 
Instruction, and so stop making inferior 
dairy products. 
Another class of work adapted to women 
is stock raising. The poultry business is 
profitable whereit 1s closely studied, and, 
being light in character, 1s well adapted to 
wives and daughters, Lhe same applies to 
sheep farming. No cla-s of domestic ant- 
mals are geutier and more easily bandled 
than sheep, and they give mosc¢ satisfac- 
tory returns for their keeping. Amung the 
cattle breeders of Lndiana, no twoare better 
known than Mrs. Kate M. Busick, owner 
of a large herd of Jerseys, and Mrs. Virginia 
C. Meredith,who 1s one of the most success- 
ful breeders of Shorthorns in the State. 
‘hese women personally supervise the care 
of their herds, and have made thew a profit- 
able investment. 
W bat may perhaps be even better adapted 
to women than tne above, 1s floriculture, a 
charming occupation. Why should not 
more of our conservatories and gardens be 
owned or managed by ladies? Lt it is ap- 
propriate that a woman should manufac- 
Lure artificial flowers, how much more so 
to grow the natural ones. 

lu seeking an occupation, one should con- 
sider the influence of the work upon the 
health and coustitution. If this is borue in 
mind, then no more healthful field can be 
found than the one agricultural. As a 
woman, Why not secure a comfortable in- 
come by engaging In some branch otf agri- 
culture that will be agreeavle and profit 
able? Tho many may see obstacles in the 
Way, there 1s no reason why many others 
should not make the attempt with success, 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS 10 STORED 
GRAINS. 





BY HOWARD LVARTS WEED, 


GROWING grains are attacked in the field 
by many species of insects which greatly 
lessen the annual yield. The remedies for 
these insects vary greatly according to the 
nature of the attack, some being quite 
effective and simple of application, while 
others are much less 80. Some species of 
insects which attack growing grain in the 
field continue their depredations when the 
grai:: is harvested, but as a rule those 
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species which are specially injurious in the 
granary do but little damage in the field. 

Our worst species of stored grain insects 
are cosmopolitan, owing to the fact that 
the grain trade constitutes a large part of 
the commerce of the world. Hence it is 
readily seen that a species which may be 
indigenous to any particular country would 
be apt to soon become distributed to other 
countries through the channel of trade. 
Much of the grain on exhibit at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition from foreign coun- 
tries was badly infested by many grain in- 
sects. Of course the exhibits differed 
greatly in this respect,and while some were 
comparatively free from insect pests, other 
exhibits fairly swarmed with them. 
Whether any species new to this country 
will obtain a foothold here as the result of 
the Exposition cannot at present be fore- 
told. The efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture to prevent this are to be highly 
commended, Toward the close of the Ex- 
position an agent of the Division of Erto- 
mology carefully inspected all the grains in 
the foreign exhibits. 

One of the more common grain insects in 
this country is the Angoumois grain. moth. 
The attention of the public was first called 
to this insect in 1736, when it was very de- 
structive to barley at Lucon, France. 
Later, in 1760, it was especially noted in 
the province of Angoumois, and it is from 
this region that it received its common 
name, being investigated at this time’ by 
two members of the Paris Academy ap 
pointed by the Government for this pur 
pose. It is first recorded in the United 
States in 1768, from Virginia. It is now 
well distributed throughout this country, 
but is more common in the Southern than 
the Northern States. 

The perfect insect is a small moth of a 
light gray color. The moths lay their eggs 
either upon the grain in the field or after 
harvest. The eggs hatch into light-colored 
larves which feed within and upon the 
grain. In about ten days the change to 
the pup takes place, and a few days after 
the moths emerge. The insect attacks es- 
pecially wheat and corn, the former many 
times being ruined if allowed to remain 
very long beforeitisthreshed. After being 
threshed the wheat, being of a heavy bulk, 
does not afford the free access for the lay- 
ing of the eggs as when unthreshed. There 
are many annual generations of this insect, 
but there are no stated times for the ap- 
pearance of the different broods. With fa- 
vurable conditions they will breed all the 
time throughout the year. In the South- 

‘ern States there are probably at least eight 
annual generations, while in the Northern 
States there area less number. 

Another common grain-insect is the black 
weevil, a small black beetle about an 
cighth of an inch long, and having two red- 
dish spots upon the hind portion of the 
wing cases, This insect is more commonly 
injurious to corn in this country, but is a 
very common rice pest wherever rice is 
grown; it has hence also received the com- 
mon name of the rice weevil. It does 
damage both in the larval state and in the 
imaginal condition, and its transformations 
ina general way are similar to those of the 
grain moth. This species is supposed to be 
a native of the Kast Indies, where it is ex- 
ceedingly common and does marked dam 
age. In this country it is more common in 
the Southern States, while in the Northern 
States its place seems to be taken by a very 
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similar species of the same genus. The 
Northern species differs but little, but lacks 
the reddish spots upon the wing cases. 

Still another common grain pest is a 
small beetle belonging to a family whose 
members are generally found under the 
bark of trees. This is supposed to be a na- 
tive of Surinam and hence Linné gave it 
the specific name of Surinamensis 

Damage by grain insects is very easily 
prevented and by a little care and attention 
the immense loss occasioned can be entire: 
ly saved. This is done by treating the 
grain by means of a chemical substance 
knewn as bisulfide of carbon. This is a 
nearly colorless liquid the fumes of which 
are very volatile. It is by means of the 
fumes of the bisulfide that the insects are 
killed The grain is txgeated by simply 
pouring the bisulfide over the top of the 
grain, about an ounce bisulfide to a hun- 
dred pounds grain being sufficient whea 
the granary is nearly tight If the bin or 
granary isnot tight a larger amount of the 
bisulfide will be necessary. The bisulfide 
of carbon can be obtained at the drug 
stores, but can be had much cheaper 
direct from the manufacturer, Edward R. 
Tavlor, Cleveland, O., who sells it at ten 
cevts per pound in fifty pcund lots. Itis 
highly important that the grain insects 
should be treated with the bisulfide as soon 
as their presence is noticed,as a few days’ 
delay makes considerable difference in the 
amount of damage which the insects may 
do. 

Oftentimes insects in flour mills are so 
common that the mills are many times 
overrun with them.. In such cases ‘he 
mills should be closed for a day or soand 
given a thorough treatment with the car- 
bon bisulfide by putting it upon waste and 
all wing evaporation. The application 
should be begun in the basement, as the 
fumes are beavier than air and sink rather 
than rise as seems to be the general impres- 
sion. In obtaining the bisulfide itis best to 
“et the * fuma” grade which isa stronger 
product than the ordinary bisulfide. 
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CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 21st, 1893.) 


TE AS.— Business is of an uncertain character, 
and not inclined to expand much. Black teas 
seem to be in better form than greens. Amov 
is 11@l6c.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 16@40c., 
and Japans, old, 10@20c.; new, 18@30c. 
COFFEE.--The trade in coffee is quiet, await- 
ing news from Brazil. Java is quoted at 21@30c. : 
Mocha, 22@22%c.; Maracaibo, 184@22c.; La- 
guayra, 191g@22c., and Brazil, 18'4@20c. The 
demand on most grades is not as brisk and 
stimulating as usual at this season of the year. 
SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet and steady 
in tone, but a better trade is experienced than 
last week. A change may be expected next 
week. Cut loaf and crushed are 5@5 3-l6c.; 
powdered, 4 9-i6@4%jc.; granulated, 4 5-16@ 
4hoc., and Mould “* A," 454@4 11-16c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
veals are dull at 7@10c. per tb and city dressed, 
8@l2c. Dressed mutton continues weak at 5@ 
kc. per tb, and lambs, 64@s'4r. Hogsare steady 
at $5.50@6 per 1001, and dressed, 7@8'4c. per h. 
PROVISIONS.—The provision market has 
gradually sagged off this week, and prices have 
shown more or less weakness on good arrivals 
of hogs. Pork is lower, with mess at $13.75@ 
14.50 per bbl.; family, $15@15.50, and short clear, 
$15.50@17.50. Beef is steady, with family at $14 
@15.50; mess, $8.50, and extra India mess, $19@ 
23. Beef bams are quiet at $15.50. Lard has 
been very weak, but it closes steadier than 
earlier in the weak at 8.10 per ) for Western re- 
fined. Pickled shoulders are 6@6'4c. per 
hams, 9@9%c., and bellies, 74@s8hc. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.— Nobody seems desirous 
of buying flourexcevt in a small way,and the 
market rules very dull and weak. The trade is 
very depressed for want of buyers. Low yrade 
winter and spring brands are neglected, and 
traders take very little. City mill patents are 
$4.2@¢4.40 per bbl.; West India grades, $3.0w@ 
3.65; winter patents, $3.2573.060; straights, $3 
@3.15; clears, $2.75@2.95 ; spring patents, $3.50 
@4, and straights, $3@3.55. Buckwheat flour is 
quiet and easy at $2.90@3%.10 per bbl. Rye flour 
is more active at $2.80@2.00. Cornmeal is quiet, 
with Brandywine at $2.75, and yellow Western, 
$2.00@2.75. 

GRAINS AND HAY.--The wheat market is 
very quiet and dull. The falling off of receipts 
in the West is not as large as expected, and the 
visible supply continues to increase a little. No 
export demand is expected until after the holi- 
days, while the heavy stocks and promises of a 
good new crop tend to press down prices, Jan- 
uary wheat 1s 6744c.; No. 2 red, 67@674¢c.; No. 1 
Northern spring, 72c. Trade in corn is also on a 
small scale, and the arrivals in the West have 
shown an increase of 400,000 bushels in the last 
three days. Larger arrivals are expected in the 
pext week or two. January corn rules at 43\4c.; 
No. 2 cash corn, 4444@46'4c., and No.2 white, 45c. 
Prices are about steady in oats, and the interior 
movements are large and increasing. No, 2 oats 
are 334@5'4c.; No. 2 white, 34'g@5s¢c., and 
track mixed, 34@35c. Barley is quiet at 62@68c 
for two-rowed State. Buckwheat is easy, with 
Canadian out of bond, 83ec., and State, S5c. for 
carlots. The demand for hay is fair, and prices 
steady. Fancy timothy is 8%@90c. per 100 1; 
No. 3 to No. 1, 60@0c., and clover mixed, )/@65c. 
Straw is steady, with long rye at 50@60c., and 
oat and short rye, 4@45ec, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter isin light 
demand, and prices do not gainany. The cold 
weather has helped the market a little, but 
trade is generally unsatisfactory. State dairy 
isin licht supply, and firm. Western packings 
are sieady, but choice quality is scarce. State 
creamery is 22@27c. for common to best: Wesi- 
ern extras, 28@284c.; 
onds, 20@24c. State dairy, best and extras are 
244@26c.; firsts and selections, 23@25c.; and sec- 
onds, 23@22c. Western factory is 17@21c.; im- 
itation creamery 17(@22c., and dairy, 164@2% 
Cheese is quiet, but firm. Exporters take un- 
derpriced goods, and jobbers are buying a fair 
amount of best grades for domestic demand. 
Large sizes full creams are 9@11‘<¢c.; small 
sizes, JOW@l2%e.; choice part skims, 744@9éc.; 
common to good, 4@6c.; full skims, 2@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS, —Live 
generally weak and in oversupply, Spring 
chickens are 6@7c. per lb; fowls, 8@%c; old 
roosters, 5c.; turkeys, 8@9c.; ducks, 50@85c. per 
pair, and geese, $1@1.37. Dressed poultry firm- 
er at the close, but uncertain. Turkeys are 
from 10 to 4c. per t.; Philadelphia chick- 
ens, 12@15c., and others, 7@12c.; fouls, 7@9c.; 
ducks and geese, 7@13c. for common Western to 
fancy near by. Eggs are quict and unsatisfac- 
tory, prices changing very little. Western fresh 
gathered are 24@269. per doz.; icehouse, 19@24c.; 
limed, 194%@20c., and seconds, $3@4.50 per case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in light supply 
and firm. Kings are $4@5 per bbl.; Baldwins 
and Greenings, $3.50@4.25, and_ others, $2.50@ 
3.25. Beston pears, $2@4 per box. Western 
New York Cawtaba grapes are dull at 6@12c. per 
small basket. and Concords, 8@13c. Cranberries 
are firm at $5@6.25 per bbl. for fancy, and $8 up 
for others. 2.25 per 


firsts, 25@27c , aud sec- 


poultry are 


Florida oranges are $1@2.25 
box ; grapefruit, $1.25@2.75. 

‘POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Domestic 
yotatoes are firm at $2@2.37 per bbl. for Long 
ioiund and $1.50@2 per 180 t). for others. For- 
eign magnums are $1.75@2.10 per bag; sweet 
potatoes, : 2.75@4 per bbl.; Eastern white onions, 
$303.75; yellow and red, $1.50@2; cauliflowers, 
$1@4; squash, $1@1.75; turnips, $1@1.25; cab- 





bages, $2@4.50 per 100; and Long Island celery, 


75c.@$1.50 per doz. bunches, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking wader. 
of all aa leavenin Bg my —Latest 
Government 
ROYAL BAKING Powban tx Co. ‘ Wall 8t., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious anc useful inventions.” 


Wareroomis: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


Most correct form in High Grade 
Hats at Prices that will attract 
when quality is considered. 
FULL LINE OF UMBRELLAS, 
Complete Assortment of Soft Hats. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 


LONDON, 35 Grace Church St., E. C. 
PARIS, 55 Rue des Petites-Ecuries. 
NEW YORK, 

E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 Nassau Street, near Maiden Lane. 


Solid Silver 


Highest 
United 








Wlokiday Gifts. 


We carry in stock a complete 
forks, 


fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 


assortment of spoons, 
articles, novelties, etc., all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
Articles 
selected now may be left with 


priate as holiday gifts. 


us for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 





A. B. &E.L. SHAW, 
‘ Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


! Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Ww. -& B. , DOUGLAS, 


MIDD 1 RT OW Ny 
CONN 











Branch W. erchonses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street W ashers, 
etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the. Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
on Centennial Exhibition, 








A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 


F RE o tested recite 30m 
Bound in cloth Don’t fail to" get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 

the greatest nov elty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP 
er. Charch and Vesey ts., ie oe} ws AN 












Low Estimates, © ancy 





Spe Doll's SIG A Bast 


EMPIRE 


Any taste or purse may be suited. 


De Graaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
(Running through to 48 W. 15th St.) 


HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCINSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms. 


NEW YORK. 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a theroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the neweat and best designs, and by the most skilled werkmen, 


We undertake complete turnishings ot Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Examine our assortments and prices. 





section at the Fair. 


gifts. 


Mannfatuvers and Dealers 


a»: _FINE 
“nS SHOES 
AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Pulton 8&t. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 





on enuine Edwin 
’. Burt Shoe has full 
ed. stam on lin- 
ing ant sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on semana ation. 


WR JacnsaveG 


Broadway, Union Square & 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 


HEADQUARTERS 
MANTELS j0PEN FiReptaces, 


Elegant Stock, Reneteemerd Prices, 
Best Service. 








RICKSECKER’S Ay vey POWDER 


PEHeot. 


EDWIN C, BURT & CO,, | 








CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


7 SiO. 50 Ruythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
tacbments and guaranteed for 10 —s. Shipped any- 


peng yt heh trial. No quired in ad- 
75.000 el in use. World's Fair Heal oo 





Buy from | = save deal 4 and " profit. 
{ = flies LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 











Oxford ‘ie. Co, 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The Coalport China Exhibit 


FROM THE 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


This remarkable collection of richly decorated porce- 
lain was easily the leading feature of the British Ceramic 


It is doubtful if such an artistic display of modern 
porcelain has been seen in this country vefore. 
It contains many choice pieces suitable for Christmas 


Exclusive Exhibitors 
of the World’s Fair Coalport. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
Davis Collamore & Co., 


LIMITED, 
BROADWAY and 21st ST., New York. ‘* 








Something New— 


FATENCE MANTELS. 


Elegant Designs, Beautiful Colors, Enamels and 
Glazes. Illustrations of eight designs sent on re- 
ceipt of 24 cents, 


FIRE, BOMES "4 (0, 164 Devonshire St., 


New York, 289 Samia Ave.; mn. - = ith St. 
Cnamels and Glazes by Wm. H. Grueby. 


i iy Weightless"Gem’ Beds 


ly Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
| ce Desks 


AMM AntrowstiGo 2 ania” JAN 
“OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


















December 28, 1898. 
PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS. 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
Easily 
applied 
in new 
buildings and 





















over old bro- 


<> 4; 


Seah 
é ie ad stamp for Il- 


, alogue, and 


state if 
Church, Hall, Store, Office, Parlor, or 
Kitchen p Coliing is wanted. 


Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 


18 South 23d St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Createst Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN. 





Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock i 
several manufacturers, who have been forc to 
—- we shall place the same on sale at our Ah 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 


at a reduction of 25 to 0 per cent. Goods are of high- 

est. quality and latest designs. Buyers should not 

fail to embrace this rare opportunity to secureHIGH- 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE. 


Sale to commence Monday, October 234. 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D. STREET. NEW YORK. 


At+ Pric 





rat Hy Sesion, & Mar 

a4 aon to om 

Cait Mies StALE .. rite 

Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 

Pews and 

Opera Chairs 


Sewing 





8. C. SMALL 
} & Co., 
Boston,Mass | 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
_34 Washington Street, Chicago, _ 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS | 


Are put up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
Pelasses of buildings, old and new. Send for 

Circular. Many SATHROP made, 

HENRY 8.NOATHROP 30 Rose Street New York. 


W ARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggist. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars, The new 
part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
lar, by anew and handsome addition which more 
than doubles ite former capaci y- 

All the latest improvements ears been placed in 
the 5 tng-roou wit a an oa very etipactive 
“ew Dining-room, connec w 
known * Teglor’s Restaurant.” 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MALARIA AND 
UNSURPASSED FOR HEALTHFULNESS GENER- 
ALLY, and so testified to by physicians. With air 
heavily charged with ozone, nature’s greatest boon 
to the health-seeker, with scenic attractions unri- 
valled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremostasa winter 
resort, while its world-famous Hygeia Hotel, with its 
improved and now perfect drainage and other sani- 
tary arrangements, the unquestioned purity of its 
drinkin 


























every delicacy of'land and sea foods, th 
NESS & HEAR sere see resident garrison life, its abundant LA features 
“ede yd er and dancing, constitute a variety of attractions sel- 


only by ¥. Huson, ri) Poop rs Witte forts 





F. N. PIKE. MANAGER. 
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